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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecte Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
New York: Carnegie Hall. : 
Philadelphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut St 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Ear-Teaining, Musical Stegogre 


Sight-Singing 
y urses in Public and Private Sehow 


y. .Normal C 





usic Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, t20z2 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
80; Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





M. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 

212 West soth St 
Telephone, 2329 Columbes. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 


Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. ¥ 





ADELE LAEIS BAI.DWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Diction. 
Tel. 5757 Columbus ois Carnegie Hall 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art. 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N. J 
Tel. 4778 Columbus. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
rorz Carnegie Hall. 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 





EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


Voice Culture in All Its Branches 
The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 7048 Schuyler. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 


106 W. goth St Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
ag: W. zoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Fctephone, 4117 Columbus. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist and Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York. 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION, 
The Earle, 103 Waverly Place. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mme, Anna E. Zigcrer, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR. 
3t West r24th St. . Tel. 5024 Harlem. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
60 Washington Square South. 
Phone, 730 Spring. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC, 


Degrees granted. 


Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 


113 West 8sth St., New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO. 
115 Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





VICTOR BIART, praAno virtuoso. 
Instruction. Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression. 
Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Tel. 9424 Madison. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 

Pianist—Accompanist. 864 Carnegie Hall, 

Instruction—Coaching. New York. 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 








ORGANIST, 


A. RUSS PATTERSON, consuctos 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, Sorsano 


Specialty, Voice Development and Diction. 
322 West s8th St. Tel. 748 Columbus. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 

professional and advanced singers. 

Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
’Phone, 2193-) Morningside. 


Coach for 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Ilead of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

TENOR. 

330 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


New Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., 
*Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 


Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 
Direction. 

Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Grammercy Park. a 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
Mr. Huhn will teach on Mondays during July 





Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave [Phone 3967 Tremont 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Concerts. Instruction. 


1202 Carnegie Hall. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
for 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take ‘a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 
668 West End Avenue, near 92d St.,. New York. 





FLORENCE STORY, 
2UNTRALTO. % 
Concerts .and..Musicales and Church. 
Address, care of Musical Courier. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH, 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons. Pouch Gallery, 
rooklyn. 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Season opens second week in October. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East rgoth St. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the LescnHetIzky Metmop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
2 West 29th St., New York. 

“TI can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.’-—MANUEL GaRctA, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


SPECIALTY. Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers. 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


128, East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Baritone. Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


—Leschetizky Mcthod— : 
Limited number of resident pupils received. 





and August. 


38 East 6oth St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


ALICE GARRIGUE. MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New York. 
Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY. 3 
HISTORICAL LECTURE: RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) “Phone, 2867-W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FriepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 


Come musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 7sth St. 
’Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 


1186 Madison Ave. 


’"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viottnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 


Address: 37 West 127th St., N York. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Radoess 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio, 418 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





New Song for Contralto 


“Only a Day for Tears” 


By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 
Mr. Kiirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and o4th St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. 


Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera Ilouse Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management. Antonia Sawyer. 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
143 Curenain Hatt, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


z7o1 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 
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Jenaer St., 21, } 
Berlin W., May 10, 1913. 


A musical event which attracted the attention of all 
Germany during the past week was the prize competition 
ef German male choruses held at Frankfort from May 
> to 9. This was the fourth of the big prize competitions 
instituted by the Kaiser and singing societies from all 
parts of the Fatherland competed. There was an influx 
of thousands of participants and visitors to the city on the 
Main and the presence of the Emperor during the entire 
series of performances lent a crowning glamor to the 
holiday atmosphere that prevailed. As the competing so- 
cieties, one after another, put forth their best efforts in 
the hope of carrying off the prize of prizes, the “Kaiser- 
kette,” a chain and pendant of pure gold, which remains 
in the possession of the winners until in subsequent com- 
petition won from them, the enthusiasm and excitement 
kept increasing. It was generally supposed, as the com- 
petition drew toward a close, that the Cologne Maenner- 
gesangverein would be the victors, but with the entrance 
of the Berlin Lehrer-Gesangverein into the arena they 
found themselves confronted by their first really formid- 
able rivals. It was a difficult matter for the nine judges 
to decide between the merits of the two societies, but after 
an hour’s consultation it was their unanimous verdict that 
the “Kaiserkette” belonged to the Berlin organization. Ten 
years ago the Berliners were obliged to give up the trophy, 
but today it is theirs again and naturally there is much 
rejoicing over the recovery to the music center of the 
world of this national recognition of her supremacy in this 
particular province of musical art. 

neRre 

The Cologne Maennergesangverein, although awarded the 
first prize in the series of twenty-one additional prizes, 
took their defeat bitterly to heart, seeming to feel that the 
“Kaiserkette” had been unfairly awarded. “The Cologne 
Maennergesangverein will have to bow to this decision,” 
says the Rheinische Zeitung, “but it is highly probable that 
they will definitely withdraw from future competition 
where the decision depends upon such delicate artistic and 
critical considerations!” Upon what other kind of con- 
siderations, pray, ought such a decision to rest? If that 
had been the spirit shown by the Berlin organization ten 
years ago, when they themselves had to give up the trophy, 
they would not today have the honor of receiving first 
place among the male singing societies of Germany. 

eee 

The other organizations upon whom prizes, consisting 
of costly goblets, bowls and beakers, were bestowed were, 
in order of their excellence: The Konkordia, Essen; 
Maennergesangverein, Essen; Maennergesangverein, Wies- 
baden; Liedertafel, Munich-Gladbach; Schlagel und 
Eisen, Bochum; Maennergesangverein, Potsdam; Sans- 
souci, Essen; Konkordia, Aachen; Lehrergesangverein, 
Posen; Cecilia-Melodia, Berlin; Saengerchor, Barmen; 
Maennerchor, Magdeburg; Saengervereiningung, Krefeld; 
Maennergesangverein, Trier; Maennerchor, Duisburg; 
Maennergesangverein, Erfurt; Maennergesangverein, Ber- 
lin; Maennergesangverein, Dortmund; Maennergesangver- 
ein “Rheinland,” Coblenz; Saengerbund, Colingen; Saen- 
gerbund, Duisburg, and Saengerchor des Turnvereins, Of- 
fenbach. In the presence of the 20,000 participants and 
visitors assembled on the final day, a herald dressed in 
medieval costume mounted the platform and announced 
the prize winners. The conductor and president of each 
society was led to the Emperor's box to receive from the 
hands of the Princess Friedrich Karl the tokens of honor 
awaiting them, while the Kaiser. warmly congratulated 
them. It was an event of great interest and for the op- 
portunity to witness it prices of from 1,000 to 3,000 marks 
were paid for the loges near the royal box. To each of 
the judges the Kaiser presented a signed photograph of 
himself and orders were conferred upon the mayor and 
assisting city officals of Frankfort. The judges upon 
whose “delicate artistic and critical” perceptions the de- 
cision rested were: Dr. Beier, of Cassel; Professor Buths, 
of Diisseldorf; Professor Fleisch, of Frankfort; Profes- 
sor Forstler, of Stuttgart; Professor Heilscher, of Brieg; 
Professor Kretzschmar, of Berlin; Professor Sitt, of 
Leipsic; Professor Taubert, of Berlin, and Director von 
Schuch, of Dresden. The members of the committee 
were: Count von Hulsen-Haeseler, General Intendant of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, president; Ministerialdirektor Dr. 
Schmidt, vice president; Geheimrat Max Friedlander, and 
Prof. Hugo Riide, of Berlin. The choice of works in 
which they were to be heard was left to the discretion of 
the competing societies and thus a great variety of choral 
compositions was offered. Friedrich Hegar, the Swiss 


composer, was most honored, however, his “Preischor” 
having been sung no less than forty times during the week. 
In Eduard Behm’s “Wanderliede” the Berlin Lehrergesang- 
verein proved their superiority in power of expression, 
nobility of conception, careful phrasing and fine working 
out of detail. 

nenre 


The performance of “Siegfried” at the Royal Opera on 
Monday marked the third production in the work of re- 





PHOTOGRAPH OF PROF. FELIX SCHMIDT, 
Leader of the Berlin Lehrer-Gesangverein, framed in the “Kaiser 
Chain,” won by the society in the competition at Frankfort. Pub- 
lished by Hans Dursthoff. 


studying the “Ring,” which has been going on during the 
season. The results attained proved worthy of great 
praise and met with the hearty approbation of the en- 
thusiastic audience, I am told. Kirchhoff gave a sympa- 
thetic and convincing delineation of the title role, being 
in exceptionally good voice; in the lyric numbers of the 
second act, particularly, he sang with charming effect. At 
times one could have wished for greater volume of tone, 





PAUL TIETJENS, 
Composer of the “Wizard of Oz.” 


but the great demands of the role doubtless made it ex- 
pedient for the singer to reserve his powers for the more 
dramatic moments. Frau Kurt as Briinnhilde and Frau 
Arndt-Ober as Erda were eminently successful, while Ha- 
bich and Henke gave characteristic portrayals of the roles 
of Mime and Alberich. Bischoff, as Wotan, Schwegler as 
Fafner, and Frl. Dux as the Bird were not entirely satis- 
factory, although in the first scene Bischoff did some 





clever work. The orchestra under Leo Blech won new 
laurels for themselves and their leader, under whose soli- 
citous direction the work had been restudied. The new 
scenery added much to the interest of the occasion. The 
cave of Mime in the first act and the forest scene in the 
second were very artistic and pleasing. The dragon scene, 
I am told, was perhaps more effective in the former set- 
ting. On the whole the warm reception accorded the per- 
formance was a well deserved one. 


RRre 


One of the most enjoyable musicales that have been given 
at the American Woman’s Club during the past season 
was the recent program of songs by Paul Tietjens as inter- 
preted by Eleanor Painter-Schmidt, of the Deutsche Oper. 
Paul Tietjehs, whose name is so well known in America 
as the composer of the “Wizard of Oz,” has a remarkable 
flow of lyric inspiration and such versatility of expression 
that he is equally successful in songs of a serious or of a 
lighter nature. The program was divided into two groups, 
the first six numbers forming a cycle called “Songs of a 
Sailor’s Sweetheart,” of which a “Sailor Song,” “Dreams” 
and “The Storm” were particularly effective. The second 
group included “Blind,” “Sphinx,” “The Dead Flower” and 
“Woodland Love Song,” all of which, with the exception 
of “Sphinx,” had already been heard in public in Berlin 
and commented on in these columns. The marked indi- 
viduality of each of these four songs bespeaks unusual 
inventive ability, and their beauty and strength is enhanced 
by the simplicity of treatment, which keeps melody always 
in the foreground. Mrs. Painter-Schmidt rendered the 
songs with the unerring, sympathetic insight characteristic 
of her interpretations and the warm, rich quality of her 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, and her never failing tem- 
perament and artistic instinct assisted them-te a highly de- 
served success. The composer played the piano accompani- 
ments with charming effect. At the end of the program 
insistent demands for an encore were responded to with a 
lullaby of delightfully simple and intimate mood from Mr. 
Tietjen’s pen. Between the two groups of the American 
composer Mrs. Schmidt sang the aria, “Non la sospiri la 
nostra casetta,” from “Tosca,” with such success that her 
listeners would not be satisfied until she had responded 
to repeated recalls with the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” 
which she sang with captivating abandon and dramatic 
effect. In these arias the artist was very sympathetically 
accompanied by her husband. . Mr. Tietjens is not only a 
composer, he is also a pianist of high attainments, having 
perfected himself under Leschetizky and Harold Bauer. 
He will be heard in a recital next season. 


nee 


Arnold Schénberg has once more baffled the critics and 
public of Berlin, this time with the first performance of his 
chamber symphony for fifteen solo instruments given in 
Harmonium Saal on Wednesday. In order to give the 
listeners an opportunity to become accustomed to and to 
find a meaning in the unintelligible mixture of sounds, the 
whole work was gone through twice, but its interest did 
not seem to be increased even by this stringent measure, 
and not a hand was raised to applaud at the end of the 
evening. The audience sat perfectly silent as.if stunned. 
One Berlin critic compared the harmonic structure of the 
work to a field of weeds and turnips mixed together, and 
the general opinion was that, with the exception of a single 
recurring motive, the composition was a most unaccount- 
able jumbling together of abnormalities. It was con- 
ducted by Herr Schénchen, who did his best with the 
work, but the state of bewilderment in which it left the 
audience made it clear that the Viennese musical revolu- 
tionist has not yet educated musical Berlin up—or shall I 
say down?—to his standards. 


nner 


The fifth of the Stern Conservatory operatic perform- 
ances in the Nollendorf Theater last Saturday brought 
acts from “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Troubadour,” “Das 
Gliichchen des Eremiten” (Maillart) and “Fra Diavolo.” 
The performances of these pupils deserve high praise, not 
only because of the skilled vocal work revealed, but also 
for the remarkable smoothness of the representations as 
a whole, the routine that has been acquired by these nov- 
ices under the direction of Nicolaus Rothmihl being 
worthy of far more experienced artists. This time Kathe 
Jaenicke made a charming Rose Friquet in the “Bell of 
the Hermit,” her fresh, sympathetic soprano voice lending 
itself well to the native role. Erna Lendel was very satis- 
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factory as Zerline, her acting being especially praiseworthy, 
and throughout the whole of the second act of “Fra Dia- 
volo” excellent histrionic ability was displayed by all as well 
as some commendable singing. Walter Demar in the title 
role, and Jasef Bernstein as Lorenzo revealed agreeable 
voices and good training, but the quintet at the end of the 
act left something to be desired in the way of ensemble 
effect. Kathe Miihlen as Juliet and August Richter as 
Romeo, Aino Calonius as Azucena and Regnar Villars as 
Manrico, deserve special mention. To the tireless efforts 
of Gustav Hollaender, who, as always, conducted the school 
orchestra, is due much of the success of these perform- 
ances. Last week Massenet’s “Werther” was given, but 
this I was unabie to hear. The leading roles were in the 
hands:of August Richter as Werther, Peter Masch as Al- 
bert, Alexander Csillag as the Amtmann, Elly Heitmann 
as Kitchen, all of the class of Nicolaus Rothmiuhl. 
nnre 

On Tuesday evening Paul Elgers introduced his ad- 
vanced pupils in a concert at Klindworth-Scharwenka Hall. 
The program was opened with Vivaldi’s seldom heard con- 
certo for three violins played by Richard Seeger, Ernest 
Thomesczek and Hugo Lederer. The ensemble of the 
three performers was very pleasing, and they gave a clear, 
well phrased exposition of the old work. Hugo Lederer 
then appeared as soloist in the first and second movements 
of the Lalo “Spanish” symphony, revealing a warm, sym- 
pathetic tone and musical nature, as well as good technical 
equipment. Hilde Fordan-Elgers, the wife of her in- 
structor, gave an interesting reading of Sinding’s “Cantus 
doloris.” Slight in figure, she draws a big, virile tone from 
her instrument and possesses unusual temperament, and, 


FELIX WELCHER tcciiss Method 


Italian Method 
26 ave. Ss Seneame 


Macau Se Brussels 
rence: Frank Van Der Stucken, An 


Atnerta JONAS 


Jenaer St. 29, Berlin, VW. 
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In Europe Whole Season 1912-13 
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with the exception of an occasional variation from the 
pitch, her work was admirable throughout. Dora von 
MOllendorf is a pupil of Paul Elgers who has been repeat- 
edly heard in public, and last winter made her debut in 
Berlin in a concert of her own. She performed Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Faust” fantasy with remarkable technical fluency 
and revealed temperament and verve, which helped to give 
the spontaneity of expression necessary to a satisfactory 
rendition of this difficult work. She has a thoroughly mu- 
sical nature and real artistic feeling. The final number on 
the program was an octet in E flat major by Mendelssohn 
for four violins, two violas and two cellos, played by all 
of the above mentioned, with the assistance of Hans Stoes- 
sel, Armin Liebermann and Alexander Kropholler. This 
op. 20 of Mendelssohn, consisting of an allegro moderato, 
ma con fuoco, andante, scherzo and presto, is quite Mo- 
zartean in style. It made an interesting change from the 
ordinary run of program numbers, and was performed in 
a manner that showed careful study; though the ensemble 
sometimes suffered by reason of false intonation, it was 
on the whole a very creditable performance. Wilhelm 
Scholz, whose inimitable accompaniments gave grateful 
support to the pupils, presided at the piano. An enthusi- 
astic reception was accorded the concert givers, and Paul 
Elgers was called onto the platform to bow his acknowl- 
edgments. 
nee 
A Bach evening was given in the Hochschule by the 
Vaterlandischer Frauen Verein. - The program offered 
among other numbers the G minor overture, which was 
conducted by Gustav Lenzewski in a manner that saved 
the work. from being tedious, accustomed as we are to the 
heavy orchestration of a later day.. The authenticity of 
this work, moreover,, has not been established. The A 
minor concerto for four pianos and string orchestra, as 
played by Messrs. Schroeder, Bardas, Buhlig and Schna- 
bel, was most interesting, Another grateful performance 
was that of Messrs. Wittenberg and Telmanyi of the D 
minor concerto for two violins, I am informed. 
nee 
A new city theater is to be built in Steglitz, a suburb 
south of Berlin. It is to accommodate 1,200 persons, and 
it is intended that operas as well as operettas and theatri- 
cal pieces shall be given. 
nere 
On the fifteenth of this month a season of summer 
opera will open at Kroll’s Theater under Heinrich Hagin, 
as director. Among the soloists engaged are Alois Pen- 
narini, Theador Lattermann, Eduard Lichtenstein, Herm. 
Wiedemann and Bella Alten. 
nee 
The Richard Wagner centennial will be celebrated in 
Berlin as follows: At 12 o'clock on May 22 a festival per- 
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formance will be held before the invited guests in the Royal 
Play House, where the first performance of the “Flying 
Dutchman” was given on January 7, 1844. Immediately 
following, a visit to the Wagner monument in the Tier- 
garten will be made, when with appropriate ceremonies 
the monument will be decked with wreaths and flowers. 
At 5 o’clock a festival performance of the “Meistersinger”’ 
will be given in the Royal Opera House, when by command 
of the Emperor the entire auditorium will be occupied, 
free of admission, by pupils selected from the upper classes 
of the higher institutions of learning in Berlin. The 
festival performances of the “Ring” in the now completed 
restudy of the work will close the celebration. 
Ree 
The program of the Niederrheinisches Musikfest (fes- 
tival on the Lower Rhine) arranged by the Concert Direc- 
tion Emil Gutmann for June 8, 9 and 10 in the Cologne 
Opera House includes First day, “Sanctus,” from the Bach 
B minor mass; the Mendelssohn E minor violin concerto, 
with Bronislaw Hubermann as soloist, and Gustay Mah- 
ler’s eighth symphony. Second day, works by Beethoven, 
including the E flat major piano concerto, with d’Albert 
as soloist, and the ninth symphony. Third day, choral and 
orchestral works by Brahms and Richard Wagner. The 
assisting choruses are the Girzenich-Konzertchor, the 
Aachener Stadtischer Gesangverein and the Kinderchor of 
the Domchor, making altogether about 1,000 voices. The 
orchestra will be made up of the Giirzenich Orchestra and 
members of the Aachener Stadtisches Orchester. Fritz 
Steinbach was conductor of the festival performances. 
Ree 
The program of the first concert of the Beethoven festi- 
val, to be given from June 9 to 16, under Willem Mengel- 
berg, in Berlin, will bring the “Egmont” overture, the 
G major piano concerto, with Arthur Schnabel as soloist; 
the big fantasie for piano, chorus and orchestra, with the 
assistance of Schnabel and the Bruno Kittel Choir, and 
lastly the fifth symphony. 
nee 
Frank Gittelson, the highly gifted young American vio- 
linist, who made his Berlin debut last January with such 
remarkable success, has come into the possession of a 
$10,000 Stradivarius violin of the year 1698, which was 
formerly the property of Sir W. Rouse Boughton, England. 
From the family archives it was found to have been in 
their possession since 1790, but was only accidentally dis- 
covered recently. Not having been used for 100 years, it 
was in a remarkable state of preservation and has never 
been reinforced in any way. The violin has a wonderfully 
mellow tone, as was revealed when Gittelson used it at 
his recital in Berlin in February. The instrument bears the 
guarantees of leading experts, including that of the cele- 
brated London house, William Hill & Sons. 
Ld 
Calmon Lubovisky is a young violinist who is rapidly 
making a name for himself. He has recently been heard 
in Berlin three times, having been summoned on short no- 
tice to join the Loevensohn Ensemble for the last three 
concerts of their series of the past season. He has been 
appointed concertmaster of the Kurorchester at Bad Nor- 
derney by Conductor Frischen, who has not only singled 
out Lubovisky as the soloist for the first symphony at 
Norderney, but has also promised him a solo appearance 
at Hanover during the coming season. Lubovisky is a pupil 
of Theodore Spiering. Lura E, ABELL. 





Frank Gittelson in Berlin. 

A real triumph for an American artist was the debut of 
Frank Gittelson, the sixteen year old Philadelphia violin- 
ist, last January. It is extraordinary praise for a debutant 
to be compared to an Ysaye, but that was the tribute paid 
the boy by one of the Berlin critics. The notice follows: 

The violinist, Frank Gittelson, made a debut of great promise in 
Blithner Saal. If it be the most eminent prerogative of the 
critic to establish the status of young artists with a decisive “yes,” 
such a case is here clearly indicated. rank Gittelson is a thorough- 
bred volinist, one born to be a virtuoso violinist. One perceives 
this from his wonderfully facile bowing, from the flexibility of his 
playing, from the elegance, the pliancy, the warmth of his tone. 
He reminds one of the deceased Halir, also of Ysaye—with all the 
technical difficulties the young man permeates his tone with much 
temperament and lends to his performance such a remarkable musi- 
cal character that one is compelled to follow. 

Frank Gittelson, yesterday one of the unknown, will tomorrow be 
acclaimed as a star.—Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, January 23, 1913. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Emma Banks Plays. 

Emma Banks, pianist, played before a large and cultured 
audience on Wednesday, May 14, at the annual meeting 
of the New York Browning Society, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Miss Banks, who has played several times this 
season in New York and at the Waldorf. never displayed 
a better technic or prettier tone than on this occasion. 
In the “Carnival,” by Robert Schumann, which she 
played with much authority and temperament, she aroused 
the audience to demonstrations of marked enthusiasm. 
She was the success of the evening. Miss Banks will 
spend the summer at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE MUSIC. 
Baltimore, Md., May 16, 1913. 

On Wednesday night, May 14, a coricert was given at 
the Parish Hall of St. Michael’s and All Angels’ Church 
for the benefit of the choir boys’ outing fund. Those tak- 
ing part were Abram Goldfuss, violinist; Adolf Torovsky, 
pianist, and Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone. Abram 
Goldfuss, who is a Peabody Conservatory student, is mas- 
ter of his instrument. His technic is excellent and his 
tone rich and beautiful. Mr. Torovsky, also of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, is a composer as well as a pianist ; 
his “Romance,” played by Mr. Goldfuss, was warmly re- 
ceived, and the two did delightful ensemble work. Dr. 
Hopkinson, who has a bright, rich, baritone voice, sang 
two short groups, which were applauded to the echo; he 
was forced to sing again. 

The program was as follows: Sonata, op. 24, No. 5, 
violin and piano (Beethoven) ; baritone solos, “Boat Song” 
(Ware) and “To Anthea” (Hatton) ; piane solo, “Caprice 
Espagnol” (Moszkowski) ; violin solos, “Romance” (To- 
rovsky) and “Hungarian Rhapsody” (Houser) ; baritone 
solos, “Westward by the Devon Sea” (Eéhr) and “Oh, 
for a Day of Spring” (Andrews); piano solo, concert 
etude in A flat. 

Rar 


Eleanor Chase, soprano, who sang so well last week in 
the Peabody production of “Faust,” is to sing in Phila- 
delphia, at the Orpheus Club Rooms, May 27. Miss Chase 
will sing “The Cry of Rachel,” by Mary Turner Salter; a 
group by Haydn Wood, entitled “September,” “May” and 
“March,” and two songs, “The Sea Sobs Low” and “Er- 
muntering,” by Otto Ortmann. Mr. Ortmann is a Peabody 
student, and acquires his musical inheritance naturally, as 
he is the son of Mrs. Richard Ortmann, who for many 
years has been Baltimore’s leading soprano. 

nner 

The fourth exhibition concert of the Peabody Conser- 
vatory took place Friday evening, May 16, with the fol- 
lowing program: 


Organ Symphony, first movement, for orgam........+eesee++ Widor 
Alice Carpenter (Baltimore). 
Piano concerto (Coronation) in D major.........sesesees Mozart 


(First movement.) With second piano accompaniment. 
Elizabeth Pattillo (Georgia). 


O God, Have Mercy, from St. Paul, for baritone...... Mendelssohn 
Walter G. Johnson (Baltimore). 
Hungarian Rhapsody, for Violin. .......---seeeeeeeeeeseeees Hauser 
Abraham Goldfuss (Baltimore). 
Impromptu in F minor, for piamo...........seeeeeeeeeeees Schubert 
Ethelyn Dryden (Maryland). 
Andante from cello COmcerto. ......6..cceeee ence eeeeneeneee Klengel 
Helene Broemer (Baltimore). 
Marche Pontificale, from first symphony, for organ .......... Widor 
Mortimer Browning (Baltimore). 

Mondnacht, for SOPTanO.......eeeeeeceecececcseeeceseses Schumann 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, for sOprano.........seeeeeeeeeeeee Schubert 
Rachel Aldridge (Baltimore). 

Ballade in F major, for piano, ..........ccccececccrsccccece Chopin 
Frederick Weaver (Pennsylvania). 

Lied Maritime, for soprano. ........sescccccccescceevescees D’Indy 
Fleur Jetee, for soprano. .....cccccccccccccccccccccesecsecess Faure 
Nellie A. Norris (Baltimore). 

BD oobi cn dbnce ctccedearccenedeves 6 ptedevicwexehenes Kreisler 
Saherne, For VION oo vcccsvccvccdsccesecdenes cece cnseseess Arensky 


Eli Kahn (Baltimore). 
Piano concerto in ) minor, second and third movements. . Rubinstein 
With accompaniment of a second piano, 
Esther Cutchin (Baltimore). 


D. L. F. 





Detroit Philharmonic Course. 

Paderewski will open the 1913-14 season of the Phil- 
harmonic Course, Detroit, Mich. Other artists and 
dates are: October 28, Louise Homer, contralto; No- 
vember 13, Madame Nellie Melba, soprano, and Jan 
Kubelik, violinist; December 9, Madame Gerville-Reache, 
contralto, and Fritz Kreisler, violinist; January 12, 
Flonzaley Quartet; February 10, Madame Marie Rappold, 
soprano, Madame Ottillie Metzger, contralto, Franz 
Egenieff, baritone (negotiations are pending for a famous 
tenor) ; March 26, Madame Clara Butt, English contralto, 
Kennerley Rumford, baritone; April 17, Madame Alma 
Gluck, soprano. 

This is equal to twelve concerts in eight evenings, for 
several concerts in this series are joint recitals by artists 
who usually appear in individual recitals only. These 
combinations, including the operatic quartet, have been 
secured at much additional expense, making it an unusu- 
ally brilliant course. 





Carl Flesch at Home. 


Carl Flesch, the famous violinist, is happy because a 
great part of this season’s work is finished, and devotes 
himself entirely to home life in Berlin, which he knows 
how to make as interesting as possible. First of all, there 
are his books, of which he possesses a splendid collection, 
and to which he is continually adding, and he is so fond of 
them that he never travels without taking a few with 
him. He is chiefly interested in French literature and 
makes a specialty of collecting books. concerning the first 


part of the nineteenth century. The dramatic literature 
also appeals greatly to him. 

Carl Flesch usually spends his summer holidays in 
Rindbach, a little village in Austria, near the Traunsee, 
one of the loveliest lakes of the world. A small colony 
of musicians is assembled there, among them the noted 
pianist Arthur Schnabel, one of Flesch’s best friends and 
partner of many chamber music concerts. It is there 
they work out a large part of the programs of the many 
sonata recitals they give during the winters, and last year 
they even made a new edition of the Mozart violin 
sonatas for Peters. The pianist’s wife, Therese Schnabel- 
Behr, and Jeanette Grombacher de Jong attract a great 
many vocal students to the little village, and Julia Culp, 
who this winter so successfully made her first appearance 
in America, spent three summers there. It is only natural 
that, however remote it may be, Rindbach would be 
crowded with foreigners and students if Mr. Flesch were 
to accept everybody who wants to study with him. In 





CARL FLESCH WITH HIS TWINS. 


fact, he refuses nearly all demands; yet there are several 
fellow artists who come to see him and who want to work 
with him for some time. The American violinist, Mac- 
millan, spent two summers with him, and Mr. Zinsheimer, 
of New York, who made the journey from Paris to make 
Mr. Flesch’s acquaintance, was so interested in his meth- 
ods that he stayed for six weeks to do some work with 
him. Also Sir Henry Wood, the conductor of the Lon- 
don Queen’s Hall Orchestra, went to Rindbach to see his 
friend, Madame Culp, and was delighted with the beauty 
of its surroundings. Really, tiny as it is, Rindbach has 
seen a great many famous men, not only recently either, 
for it was a favorite spot of Joachim and of Brahms. 

No wonder that a great artist like Carl Flesch likes to 
go there for a complete rest after his tiring and harassing 
season. He devotes himself as much as possible to his 
family, as he is very fond of his children, a little girl and 
a pair of twins, with whom he plays for hours in the 





CARL FLESCH IN HIS LIBRARY. 


garden of his villa, and who seem to have inherited some 
of the musical talent of their father, One of the boys, at 
least, long before beginning to talk, sang everything he 
had once heard with the purest possible intonation. A 
genuine musician’s son! 

This summer Mr. Flesch will not take any pupils with 
him at all, because he wants to take a more complete 
rest than usual, as next season will be a very hard one. 
From October up till the end of December he will con- 
certize in Europe, and during this period a great many 
concerts have been booked already. 

The second part of the winter Carl Flesch will spend 
in America, where he pays his first visit. -So, no doubt, 
he needs a good holiday, which he intends to enjoy thor- 
oughly, so that he may be able to introduce himself to 
America in the best possible form. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18, 1913. 


Dr. Fery Lulek, the well known Austrian baritone now 
identified with the local coterie through his connection 
with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a nota- 
ble liederabend before the student body of that institu- 
tion on Tuesday evening of the past week. Dr, Lulek 
shows his artistic traits not alone through his singing. 
but through his program construction, which in this case 
offered Schubert, Schumann and a closing group of songs 
by contemporaneous composers, the chief point of interest 
centering about the Schumann song cycle “Dichterliebe.” 
Dr. Lulek interpretation of the sixteen songs comprising 
this cycle is art of the highest type and breathes every 
phase of poetry. The romantic setting of Heine’s poems 
by Schumann are a very fitting medium for the expres- 
sion of Dr. Lulek’s great art as a lieder singer. Exquisite 
nuance in dynamics and timbres, musicianly phrasing and 
clear enunciation were some of the elements contributing 
to the noteworthy performance. Dr. Lulek possesses a 
voice of exceptional beauty and richness of tone, com- 
pelling power of interpretation, is an engaging persoaality 
and his recitals are superior events. His Schubert was 
superb and the closing numbers mcluded a lyric by R. 
Crunk, entitled “Am Mein Weib,” awhich will long linger 
in the hearts and minds of those who heard it. Lena 
Palmer added much to the success of the evening by her 
excellent accompaniments. 

nere 

With the rise of the MacDowell idea in Cincinnati the 
great endeavor of which is to contribute toward creating 
an atmosphere and environment wherein a national Amer- 
ican art may flourish, an increased interest in the produc- 
tion of works by local composers has been stimulated. 
The past week witnessed the performance of some orches- 
tral works of the gifted young composer, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, well known in this city, where he was identified with 
a multitude of musical matters during his five years’ 
course at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Signor 
Tirindelli presented Clifton’s suite for trumpet and or- 
chestra, an andante, a group of enchanting valses, after 
the style of Schubert, yet wholly characteristic, and a 
canon, and the Conservatory Orchestra gave these works 
a beautiful rendition. Clifton’s creative gifts command 
respect, for he has a genius for beautiful fluent melody, 
virility, originality and spontaneity. The trumpet suite 
indicated the composer's resourceful use of the orchestra. 
This work, which has received warm recognition during the 
past season, having been performed in Boston and a half 
dozen Eastern points with great success, is in the idiom 
of Debussy and the moderns and is an example of abso- 
lute music of great Charm and buoyancy. The andante 
afforded ample opportunity for orchestral color and 
showed the maturing composer in a flattering light. A 
large audience comprised of the musical connoisseurs of 
the city paid their tribute to the gifted young American 
by prolonged applause. Clifton is a scholar with high 
ideals and his lofty aspirations supported by unusual in- 
nate talent lead the musical authorities of Paris, where 
he is now engaged in preparing for his musical career, to 
make brilliant predictions. 

mRR 

The conservatory calendar for the week, offering a 
series of brilliant musical events, is as follows: Tuesday 
evening, May 20, piano recital by pupils of Theodor Bohl- 
mann; Wednesday evening, May 21, piano recital by Es- 
telle Winter, pupil of Leo Paalz; Thursday evening, May 
22, piano recital by Lizzie Rhette Herndon, pupil of Hans 
Richard; Friday evening, May 23, piano recital by Mar- 
garet Jones, pupil of Wilhelm Kraupner; Saturday even- 
ing, May 24, violin recital by pupils of Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli. Ree 

Louise Isselhardt was one of the conservatory seniors 
who distinguished herself in her graduation recital this 


past week. She is a clear, enjoyable interpreter, is always 
musical and gave good evidence of mature taste. She 
played the “Pathetique” sonata of Beethoven with char- 
acter and stability and proved herself a good Chopin 
player in a group of etudes and the A flat valse. The F 
sharp minor concerto of Hiller she gave a buoyant, de- 
cisive reading, exploiting her talent in beautiful pianistic 
means. The recital was of decided credit both to Miss 
Isselhardt and her teacher, Frederic Shailer Evans, 
eee 


John A. Hoffmann presented Mary Rose, contralto, in 
her graduation recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music on Thursday evening of the past week. Miss Rose 
has a fine potent voice of good musical quality and is 
always thoroughly musicianly. These qualities were ap- 
parent at once in her opening group of four Brahms 
songs. In arias from “Faust” and “The Huguenots” she 
showed her voice to be in fine training and her manner 
of delivery denoted energy and assurance. She further 
sang several groups of classical and modern ballads in ex- 
pressive beauty of voice and spirit. The program was 
varied by two violin numbers which introduced in a flat- 
tering manner another excellent talent, Mabel Dunn, pupil 
of Signor Tirindelli. Equipped with a facile technic and 
endowed with a rare poetic nature, Miss Dunn’s playing 
was a real delight. The concert givers were the recipients 
of much well merited applause. 

Ree 


The Saturday Students’ Recital, which is a regular event 
throughout the year at the Cincinnati Cons<rvatory of 
Music, was yesterday participated in by students from the 
classes of Signor Tirindelli, John A. Hoffmann, Wilhelm 
Kraupner, Theodor Bohlmann, Helen May Curtis, Cosby 
Dansby and Mrs. Jenner, the following taking part: Jean 
Simon, Rosaling Cohen, Clarence Baiter, Sara Fischer, 
Maude Mabry, Clara Wilhelmy, Ruth Welch, Bristow 
Hardin, Margaret Umholtz, Dorothy Barrett, Asenath 
Breece, Madeline Binswanger, Ella Holroyd, Carol Per- 
rinot and Mrs. Arthur Snider. 


RnRe 


In the violin recital by Robert Schenk, pupil of Signor 
Tirindelli, given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
last Wednesday evening, a potentiality worthy of more 
than passing mention was brought into public ken. Young 
Schenk has the combination of firmness and surety of 
tone, thorough appreciation of the artistic and accuracy 
which makes for a successful career. He played his ex- 
acting program with the ease and poise of a seasoned 
performer and was much applauded. In the rendition of 
the Vieuxtemps D minor and the Mendelssohn E minor 
concertos he proved his well founded musicianship and 
exhibited much brilliance in Wieniawski’s “Airs Russes.” 
His program in full was: 


SO ER COIN idic Gis ane ob u tes 0s.50545 0006 8 O0E wh dbee's Vieuxtemps 
Introduction and Cadenza. 
Adagio religioso. 
Allegro energico. 


EE ers occa Wackch eet nkkbeh ido eed eingaeseenwes Tirindelli 
ee ES exe vin ne padbceunh dacestts > spsbwieeenae Tirindelli 
SE I sob ond W ess cde cdupeceweVeckbaesved Brahms-Joachim 
| ey ere iy ye renee Mendelssohn 
Allegro molto appassionato. 
Andante. 
Allegro vivace. 
PEG TE alah i wa Stopeus ous SGetdedechuel gekeapevesd Wieniawski 


Jessie PArTLON TYREE, 


Amato En Route to Europe. 


Pasquale Amato, the noted baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sailed for Europe on the steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, on Wednesday, May 20. The 
departure from this country of Mr. Amato nearly com- 
pletes the long list of celebrated artists who have ar- 
ranged to spend the summer in foreign countries. Ac- 
companied by his wife, Mr. Amato will go direct to 
Cesenatico on the Adriatic Sea, where he will spend his 
vacation with his family. 
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Humperdinck. 


“JA,” 


“OUI.” 


Debussy. 





Wolf-Ferrari. 
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Snapshots of three prominent musicians answering the query: “Are you the greatest living opera composer?” 
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Ungererstrasse 42/4, } 
Munich, May 6, 1913. 


One of the straggling concerts given at the end of the 
season was that of Edouard Mérike, conductor, with the 
Konzertverein Orchestra. Moérike is, I understand, one of 
the conductors at the new Charlottenburg Opera in Ber- 
lin. He may perhaps be good as a conductor of opera, but 
as a concert conductor he only confirmed the poor im- 
pression which he made on his last appearance. He is 
not directly bad, but very ordinary, without any interest- 
ing features in his work to distinguish it from that of 
ten thousand other routine German conductors. The long- 
est number on the program was a symphony by somebody 
named Schuchart, who is so important that his name is 
not even in the excellent “Tonkiinstler Kalender,” al- 
though it is almost impossible to avoid getting into this 
calendar if one has ever committed anything musical in 
Germany. Is it possible that this composer contributed 
toward the expenses of the concert?—the house was 
full of nothing but paper. Otherwise it is hard to imag- 
ine why the symphony and one other work of his 
formed more than half the program. The real fea- 
ture of the concert was Vida Llewellyn’s playing of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. It was a capital performance, 
distinguished by a thorough knowledge of and feeling for 
the musical contents of the work and by a brilliant display 
of technic. The young artist really had the whole burden 
of the work to carry on her shoulders, for Mérike had 
very little idea of what it was all about. The slow move- 
ment was taken about half again too slow, the middle sec- 
tion of this movement marked “prestissimo”—though as 
a matter of fact it is almost impossible for the pianist to 
play it up to the indicated speed—was not more than a 
respectable allegro moderato. But the conductor made up 
for the delays in the second movement by taking the last 
at a pace almost impossible for the soloist, though Miss 
Llewellyn, by’a truly remarkable display of virtuosity, kept 
up to it without faltering. These details are all men- 
tioned merely for the sake of pointing out that this young 
lady must be a real musician as well as a piano player— 
there is a tremendous difference between the two—in or- 
der to have accomplished such a really fine result, handi- 
capped as she was by the conductor. 

eere 

And speaking of this Tschaikowsky concerto, it is in- 
teresting to know what the second movement means, on 
the authority of Prof. Theodore Leschetizky, who had it 
from the lips of the composer himself. The slow theme, 
with its development, is supposed to convey to us the 
picture of a sleeping maiden, and the peculiar little pres- 
tissimo section, with its dainty, lively waltz theme, repre- 
sents a dream into the mazes of which the waltz, heard at 
the ball the evening before, weaves itself. This for the 
benefit of the thousand and one coming young pianists 
who will be called on to interpret this work within the 
next few years. 

Rene 

It will be interesting to the many American friends of 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens) to learn that 
she returned to the concert platform again this past sea- 
son, appearing in song programs in a number of the 
smaller German cities. As she did not sing in this city 
I did not have the pleasure of hearing her personally, but 
she has been so kind as to let me see a number of press 
criticisms. They are most interesting, especially those in 
which the critic was totally ignorant of Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s personality, and consequently was misled by the 
name. One speaks of her “Slavic temperament”; another 
refers to her as being a “Russian lady.” However, all 
unite in praising her voice and singing, which is the prin- 
cipal thing. The Pfalzische Rundschau of Ludwigshafen 
says, for instance: “Clara Gabrilowitsch has a well trained 
alto voice of excellent quality and is very effective in her 
deeply felt interpretation of songs.” Der Beobachter of 
Stuttgart says: “Clara Gabrilowitsch is an alto of such 
excellence that we have scarcely a single fault to find with 
her singing.” The General Anzeiger of Mannheim: “She 
possesses real musical temperament and fantasy, so that 
her interpretations never fail thoroughly to interest.” It is 
to be hoped that Mrs. Gabrilowitsch will be heard oftener 
in public next season. 

nee 

The critics over here very often make those mistakes 
in the nationality of an artist. Madame Charles Cahier 
(born Sarah Walker, of Indianapolis) is repeatedly re- 
ferred to as a “French” artist, because her husband is a 
Norwegian with a French sounding name, and though 
Maude Fay (San Francisco) has been in this city for 
several years now, every once in a while one of the local 
critics refers to her as “die Englanderin.” 

Ree 

Alexander Petschnikoff, the capital Berlin violinist, who 
is also known in America, has accepted the offer of a 
professorship at the Royal Academy of Music here. Ex- 


cellent! We shall welcome Petschnikoff with open arms! 
If only the management could be as lucky every time in 
choosing artists for the faculty of the Royal Academy 
there might be some hope for the long needed and awaited 
improvement there. Mrs. Petschnikoff, by the way, is an 
American. 

zene 

The Royal Opera has begun its spring Wagner cycle 
and will continue it, giving all the operas except the 
“Feen” and “Parsifal.” Last week the dust was brushed 
off “Rienzi,” which has been out of the regular repertory 
for years, and, though the ancient scenery was preserved, 
the musical end of the performance was freshened up by 
Bruno Walter with his usual thoroughly capable skill. 
Dr. von Bary sang the title role, which is the principal 
reason why your critic was not present at the perform- 
ance. The local critics speak well of the performance. 
Maude Fay, who sang Irene for the first time, was up to 
the usual high standard of art to which she has long ac- 
customed us, 

RRR, 

Gustav Brecher was chief conductor at the Hamburg 
Opera before Felix Weingartner took the post. Brecher is 
one of those conductors who believes in “personal” in- 
terpretations. Weingartner has just been preparing a re- 
vival of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” at Hamburg and the 
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score which he used was full of the cuts and “expression 
marks” of his predecessor, who now is engaged at 
Cologne. His artistic ire was righteously aroused by what 
he found there and, according to the Neue Hamburger 
Zeitung, this is what he wrote on the flyleaf of the score 
in red pencil: “The ridiculous and amateurish markings 
in this score are an insult (Verhunzung) to Mozart’s mas- 
terwork and deserves to be publicly stigmatized and de- 
rided. (Signed) Felix Weingartner.” Poor Gustav! But, 
as the editor of the Miinchener Zeitung, in which I saw 
this matter reported, very justly remarks, what would 
the artist say if the critic were to handle him with the 
charming frankness of Weingartner’s style? 
RnReR, 

Hans von Biilow had, too, a very direct style of ex- 
pressing himself. Here is a letter which he, twenty years 
old and studying with Wagner at the time in Zirich, 
wrote to the director of the Stadttheater there: 

SvurraBty VaLuep Sir: You would do me a great favor if you 
would have the kindness to wind a stout bit of twine about your 
long neck; and if you would like to do still more for me, hang 
yourself by means of this cravat. In this way you would confer 
great happiness on Your thankful, 

Hans von Bitow. 

It almost sounds as if the gentlemen had had a slight 
disagreement. 

eee 

Luigi von Kunits, whom I had the pleasure of knowing 
well when he was in Vienna, kindly sent me a copy of a 
booklet entitled “The Hero as Musician—Beethoven,” 
being an address which he recently delivered in the First 
Unitarian Church, Toronto, at a Sunday evening service. 
It is finely written and a most interesting contribution to 


current musical literature. It is pleasant to know that 
Mr. von Kunits is meeting with such success in his* work 
as director of the string music department at the Cana- 
dian Conservatory of Music in the bustling Canadian city. 
nner 

Here is what a Strassburg critic wrote about Mozart's 
wonderful B minor Mass, anent a recent performance of 
it in that city: “Mozart’s B minor Mass, a work in which 
the cheerful, worldly ground nature of the composer of 
‘Figaro’ is always apparent; the remarkable  short- 
breathedness of most of the movements, the bright char- 
acter of the instrumentation, the whole melody, ( Melodik), 
often operatic in style, does not allow any opportunity for 
the establishment of a consecrated, religious feeling.” 
Presumably this Strassburg gentleman knows just what 
kind of music is best suited to the Lord’s taste. Persona- 
ally I would give all the distilled “Weihe” in “Parsifal” 
for one movement of this music, even though, according 
to the Strassburg scribe, there is no “consecrated, relig- 
ious feeling” in it. And then, it is very much to be 
doubted if the Aimighty is really so uncatholic in His 
musical taste. H. O. Oscoon. 





DENVER. MUSIC. 


1516 Milwaukee Street, } ; 
Denver, Col., May 16, 1913 


There will be no lack of opportunity for the people of 
this city to hear orchestral music-during the summer, for 
announcements have been made within the past few weeks 
that the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, under Florace 
Tureman, conductor, will give a series of ten concerts on 
Friday afternoon of each week at Elitch’s Gardens, and 
that- another orchestra has been formed to give a series 
of twelve concerts at Lakeside, also to take place on 
Friday afternoon of each week at the same hour. The 
first organization has just closed a very successful season 
of six symphony concerts at the Broadway Theater, and 
is the first permanent orchestra that Denver has ever had. 
The concerts have been of a high order, well attended, 
and have done much to raise the musical standard of the 
city. Mr. Tureman has been eminently successful as a 
conductor, and is well liked by his men, who will co- 
operate with him in making the concerts at the Gardens 
a success. Local soloists, with perhaps two or three 
foreign artists, will be heard with the orchestra during the 
season, 

nner 

The orchestra at Lakeside will be composed of about 
fifty or sixty men, thirty-five of whom will be local mu- 
sicians;: the others have been selected from thé various 
symphony orchestras throughout the country, namely, the 
Chicago Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, Kansas City 
Symphony, Russian and New York Symphony Orchestras. 
The conductor will be Raffaelo Cavallo, who, until this 
year, has conducted the symphony concerts at Elitch’s 
Gardens during the summer for many years past. Sas- 
lavsky, the well known New York violinist, has been en- 
gaged as concertmaster and soloist for the season. Nor- 
dica will be the soloist at the opening concert, the date 
of which is Friday evening, June 6. This is the only one 
of the series to be given in the evening. Other artists 
engaged as soloists are: Louis Persinger, Henri Scott, 
and possibly Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunning- 
ham. It is unfortunate that both organizations should 
have chosen the same day and hour for these concerts. 
However, it will be interesting to know whether two 
symphony orchestras can hold forth in Denver for twelve 
consecutive weeks during the summer months. If both 
win out, it would seem that there is no lack of apprecia- 
tion of music here. 

ie fe 


Much interest was manifested in the appearance of Abe 
Greenfeld, the youthful violinist, whose home is in Den- 
ver, in a benefit recital at Unity Church on Sunday even- 
ing, April 27. Mr. Greenfeld has just returned from a 
period of study in Europe and New York, and the benefit 
was given to enable him to cross the ocean again in the 
fall to study with Leopold Auer. The young man shows 
wonderful talent, which, coupled with keen intelligence 
and ambition, seems sure to win for him a place among 
the best violinists of the day. He demonstrated in his 
playing of the Handel sonata in D major that he already 
has acquired some of the ease, finish and style of the 
virtuoso. He was assisted by Dr. John H. Gower, organ- 
ist; Franklin Cleverly, accompanist, and Dolores Reedy- 
Maxwell, contralto. 


eRe 


The last meeting for the year of the Harmony Club was 
held at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. J. E. ‘Kinney on 
Monday evening, May 12, when an excellent musical pro- 
gram was given. Mrs. Kinney has recently been re-elected 
president of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

nur 

Robert Slack will present Ysaye in recital at the Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, May 22. This is one of the 
most notable concerts of the season and is syte ‘to. be 
well attended. Dotores Reepy-MaxwELt. 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of int t to Ameri visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to Frank Patterson, 43 Boulevard Beausejour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
or concerts to be attended. } 

At the Theatre des Champs-Elysees “Penelope,” Gabriel 
Fauré’s lyric poem in three acts, was given its first Paris 
hearing last week and met with a great success. Whether 
or not this was merely a “succes d’estime” is, at present, 
impossible to say. Of course, it is quite possible, for 
Fauré is much admired here and has many friends. He is 
looked upon by some as being the greatest, except Saint- 
Saéns, of the living French composers. Not so spectacular 
as Debussy, but more sane and more likely to know lasting 














NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF. 


and enduring fame and to bring credit to France. That 
is a matter of individual taste. Personally I find Fauré’s 
music weak, lacking in vitality and passion, if not in origi- 
nality, which I do not deem to be essential. I speak now 
not of this opera, “Penelope,” but of his output as a whole. 
Some of his smaller pieces are charming, but, in a general 
way it may be stated that the smaller they are the more 
charming they are, the more they increase in size the more 
they seem to lose this charm, simply because, in the larger 
forms, we look for something more than mere sweetness. 
Ree 

And yet Fauré’s trouble may have been form. It would 
not be the first time in the history of music that a com- 
poser earnestly desired to be a producer of symphonic 
works, or works in the large chamber music forms, and 
found himself barred by this small matter of form. For 
form cannot be learned. If one has not a natural feeling 
for it it cannot be acquired. Yet in cases where this feel- 
ing is absent it cannot always be pointed out that the form 
is faulty. On the contrary, such a composer will often 
have his mind on form to such an extent that only that 
will be good in his composition. It is certainly true that 
Schumann, for instance, labored all his life under the 
difficulty of lacking a sense of form, just as he was lacking 
in a natural sense of orchestration—and this in spite of his 
extraordinary genius for composition. It seems possible 
to me that Fauré has been retarded by some such diffi- 
culty. His music naturally possesses that expressive char- 
acter which we, rightly or wrongly, call dramatic. For 
this reason it seems perfectly natural that he should turn 
to the opera as a mode of expression. Why he should have 
taken this step so late in life—he is sixty-eight—is hard 
to say. 

ReRe 

After hearing “Penelope” one cannot but feel that it 

is to be regretted that Fauré did not do more in the line 


of opera. At the same time one cannot but regret that he 
should have chosen such a libretto as that of “Penelope,” 
for this late attempt, for this subject is not only not ac- 
ceptable outside of France, but it is altogether too heavy 
for this composer’s light, poetic vein. France now is prac- 
tically the only country in the world which welcomes and 
supports the classical Greek tragedy—and by that I mean 
the slow, old, stilted style, the characters who seem lifeless, 
the story which cannot interest moderns, being entirely out 
of touch and out of sympathy with the modern point of 
view. Our grandfathers may have taken an interest in 
these old mythological tales of Ulysses, the legendary king 
of Ithaca, father of Telemachus, and of his wife, Penelope, 
and in all their stupid, old world heroics, but we moderns 
certainly do not. And then, if these people are to be 
brought on the operatic stage we naturally expect the 
music which accompanies their actions to be heroic. We 
can imagine that Wagner, and perhaps Beethoven or Ber- 
lioz, could have adequately treated such a subject, but 
we cannot imagine it in the hands of a Massenet or a 
Fauré. For these men belong to the French school which 
grew out of the writings of such poets as Theophile Gau- 
tier, Alfred de Musset, Paul Verlaine, Jean Richepin, Ar- 
mand Silvestre, and the rest. The works of such men are 
romantically picturesque. They combine two things: a deep 
love of nature, and an equally deep love of love and ro- 
mance, If you will compare the works of any one of these 
French writers with the works of a Byron or a Tennyson 
or a Shelley you will immediately see that the difference 
lies in the fact that the French writers constantly associate 
ideas of nature with ideas of love, while the English poets 
write much that describes the pure beauties of nature, of 
heroism, of idealism, without more than a vague sugges- 
tion of the love idea. 
nme 

Now Fauré is seen best in his settings of Verlaine, and 
he shows that same dual nature which was so marked in 
Verlaine and which led to the writing of his passionate love 
poems and to such strange conceptions as “La Bonne 
Chanson” and “Sagesse.” That such a man could write 
music to a libretto like this ‘‘Penelope” seems utterly im- 
possible, unthinkable. To do so successfully he would 
have had to change his very nature, or, on the other hand, 
to do as Strauss has done, to modernize the ancient 
thought so as to make it coincide with the possibilities of 
his own musical conception, his own characteristic in- 
dividuality. But Fauré is too conscientious to do that. 
Writing a Greek tragedy, or drama, he would try to be 
faithful to the traditional idea. And in this he has failed. 
“Penelope” is a large and noble work, no doubt, but it 
shows the evident effort on the part of the composer to 
mould himself to a mode of thought that is not his nature. 

Ree 

Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the American soprano, was 
heard in recital in Paris last week at the home of Madame 
Hoff, winning a great success both by the beauty of her 
voice and the excellence of her interpretations and im- 
personations. Mrs. Peocock has been having flattering 
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success in her recitals in Germany and England. She re- 
turns to England shortly, where, I understand, she is 
booked for a number of recitals before leaving for 
America. 
Ree 

Nikolai Sokoloff has now returned to Paris to resume 
his teaching and concert work after having spent most 
of the winter season in England in his position as con- 
ductor. Mr. Sokoloff will be well known to all of our 
readers, having been for some years concertmaster of the 








CORAL HAYNER-BAKER. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra. With this organization 
he travelled all over the United States and was frequently 
heard as soloist in concerts and recitals. 
RRe 
Among the artists who have passed through Paris re- 
cently was the well-known American baritone, Thomas 
Farmer. Mr. Farmer came here from London where 
he received complimentary notices from Georg Henschel 
and Arthur Nikisch. Mr. Farmer remains in Paris only 
a few days and from here plans to journey through 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany before returning to 
America. 
RRR 
Coral Hayner-Baker, who has been studying with Fred- 
eric Ponsot, is about to return to America, where a great 
success may be predicted for her. She is an artist of 
truly great worth. After studying two years with Madame 
Marchesi, she returned to America, where she met with 
such success that she did not hesitate again to take up 
her musical studies, this time to complete them by pre- 
paring a “repertory theatrical.” She went, not to Madame 
Marchesi, who is now retired and living in London, but to 
the school of Frederic Ponsot, who for fourteen years 
was assistant professor to Marchesi. Today Madame 
Baker has a repertory of more than ten operas, including 
“Manon,” *La Boheme,” “Lakme,” “Louise,” “Romeo et 
Juliette,” etc. Her voice is a coloratura soprano of the 
first order, proceeding from a remarkable method. She 
has unusual technic, making play of all the intricate diffi- 
culties of song, and Mr. Ponsot tells me that he considers 
her not a pupil, but an artist ready for a brilliant career. 
RRR 
An interesting recital was given at the Salle Erard on 
Wednesday last by Jeanne Barbey, assisted by the really 
brilliant young violinist, Mlle. Rachel Baume. The pro- 
gram, among dther things, included the Schumann sonata 
in A for violin and piano, splendidly interpreted by these 
two most excellent artists; a Meditation for violin by 
Gretchaninow, and the Corelli “La Folia” variations, 
which Mile. Baume played with much breadth and facility. 
nere 
“Les Nocturnes’ of Claude Debussy has been given 
at the Theatre des Champs-Elysees, with illustrative in- 
terpretations by Loie Fuller and her pupils. The whole 
thing is an effect of a clever combination of waving mo- 
tion and color such as we have become accustomed to 
expect in the Loie Fuller production. Needless to say it 


is very beautiful. It is, however, rather meaningless and 
adds nothing to the music: Some of the Parisian critics 
even find that it detracts from the music—that one simply 
does not liste to the music at all—and that it certainly 
does not interpret the music, which is an interpretation 
unto itself. But then, dancers—if Loie Fuller can be 
called a dancer—will “interpret” anything, since that is 
the present rage, and it is certainly a beautiful idea to 
add fitting colors to the Debussy pieces. 
nRR 
The cinematograph is gradually entering into the domain 
of high art, and the Gaumont Palace, said to be the larg- 
est moving picture theater in the world, is providing a 
musical program of real interest. Among other things 
they have been using an orchestral transcription of four 
of Schlesinger’s famous songs “Mort d'un — Enfant,” 
“Longing,” “Ne pleure pas, ma blonde” and “Crepuscule,” 
to accompany the film entitled “La Disparition de l’Am- 
bassadeur.” This music is played by a large symphony 
orchestra and has won a most flattering success; so much 
so that the managers of the Gaumont Palace are planning 
to use more songs by the same composer on their pro- 
grams. 
RRe 
An excellent program, consisting exclusively of the 
works of the great old master, Saint-Saéns, and presided 
over by the composer himself, was given on Friday last 
by the Trio Kellert, those three talented brothers whose 
ensemble work is so truly remarkable. They were assisted 
by Zina Brozia of the Opera. The program consisted of 
two trios for piano, violin and cello; the cello concerto, 
op. 33; pieces for piano solo and for violin and piano, and 
a number of songs. 
Rar 
Mary Garden is again with us and is appearing in 
“Salome” at the Opera. 
RRR 
Mrs. MacDowell passed through Paris recently on her 
way to America. She seems to be in poor health, but is 
full of enthusiasm for the cause of American music and 
is planning to do even more than she has done in the 
past to further that work which was commenced with such 
generous zeal by her illustrious husband. 
nere 
Leoncavallo’s operette, “La Petite Reine des Roses,” 
has just been given with small success at the Theatre 
Rejane. FRANK PATTERSON. 





Cecil Fanning Scores Success with London Choral Society 

Cecil Fanning has undoubtedly been one of the most suc- 
cessful of the recent additions to the London concert plat- 
form. This fact was thoroughly demonstrated on the 
evening of May 6, 1913, when Mr. Fanning appeared with 
the London Choral Society of 400 voices, at Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Fanning seemed to have very little difficulty in making 
his group of songs the success of the evening; in fact, 
between his numbers he was obliged to wait until the audi- 
ence exhausted its enthusiasm and applause. After his 
singing of the ballad, “Edward,” by Carl Loewe, he was 
brought to the platform six times and at the seventh recall 
gave as an encore “Verborgenheit,” by Hugo Wolf. With 
this concert Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin completed their 
series of brilliant London appearances, and they are now 
at Dinan, France, preparing their programs for America. 

For the season of 1913-14 Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin 
are already booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 





Robert Teichmiiller’s Half Century. 


On the occasion of his fiftieth birth anniversary on May 
4, Prof. Robert Teichmiiller, of the Leipsic Conservatory, 
received an entire house full of flowers and numerous 
valuable pieces of bronze and bric a brac, besides many 
dozens of telegrams and letters of congratulation. Though 
the celebration of birthdays is probably an art much finer 
in Germany than in any other country, the Leipsic pro- 
fessor was still unable to understand how the news of 
his jubilee had got so widely circulated. The Leipsic 
daily papers had contained news reports on his career the 
day before the anniversary, but that had not been suffi- 
cient notice to call out the greetings that flowed in from 
most distant quarters. The evidence shows that his pupils 
and friends about the world had been watching for the 
birthday and saving it up for him. 

In the career of every artist and educator it is inevitable 
that many years are necessary to acquire from the whole 


world the recognition that great achievement merits. It 
is therefore gratifying that at the age of fifty Professor 
Teichmiiller has this universal recognition, and abeve all, 
in Germany itself, where each recent season has found 
the distinguished concert artists speaking in ever increas- 
ing respect for the work of the Leipsic master. 

The young artists trained under Teichmiller are now 
in concert work everywhere. Among the most sensation- 
ally gifted of these is the sixteen year old Fanny Weiland, 
who has just had an extraordinary successful recital in 
St. Petersburg, after having had great success in Vienna, 
Berlin, Leipsic and various south German citics. Three 
of the Teichmiiller disciples are in Rio de Janeiro, where 
Charles Lachmund, Manoel Augusto DoSantos and Celinda 
Roxa have been playing with such great success as to have 
started an entire Brazilian colony to Leipsic for work 
under the same guidance. Recent recital playing in Por- 
tugal and Spain have aroused new interest for Teich- 
miiller, and the venerable Italian master, Sgambati, has 
recently sent an unusually gifted child pianist to the Leip- 
sic master. The Chinese government has sent a candidate 
the 
Orient, two Georgian princesses are now studying in 


to be trained for future conservatory influence it 


Leipsic, and two Bulgarians who applied for admission to 
Paris Conservatory, but were beyond the age limit for that 
institution, were sent to Teichmiiller. Raoul Pugno has 
sometimes sent pupils to be taught in Leipsic during the 
Pugno vacation. The fine recital playing of Johanna Mar 
gareth Komme in Norway has started a colony from that 
part of the north. Maja Samuelson has played throughout 
Sweden and Finland and in St. Petersburg. The young 
Herr Haser has been recently called as first instructor at 
Danzig Conservatory, succeeding the unusually gifted 
Teichmiller pupil, Hugo Krémer, who has taken a similar 
position at the conservatory in Graz, Austria. Bruno 
Hinze Reinhold has just been placed at the head of the 
Piano instruction at the Weimar ducal conservatory. 
Among others now very busily and successfully appear- 
ing in recital are the very gifted Roumanian, Muza Ger- 
mani; the Russian, Kallista Kunduris; the Scotchman, 
William Lindsay; the Leipsic pianists, Georg Zcherneck, 
Mathilde Strauss, Paula Hegner and Otto Weinreich. The 
Mexican, Ernesto Berumen, has various further appear- 
ances for this summer; the gifted Portuguese pianist, 
Hernando Torres, is a Teichmiiller assistant at Leipsic 
Conservatory, and Otto Weinreich is a regular instructor 
there. Sofia Herrmann has just played successfully at 





PROF. ROBERT TEICHMULLER 


Zirich; the Parisian born Lilie Kréber Asch recently ap- 
peared in Bonn and will play frequently next season 
Among the best of the Americans recently here, Fler- 
ence L. Wagner, of Seattle, is having a fine career in the 
West, and the unusually gifted child, Blanche Cobacker, 
of Denver, has just arrived in Leipsic for a number of 
years’ work. SIMPSON 
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Seach, Mrs. H. H. A.—‘‘Exaltation” (song), sung by 
Ruth Chase, New York, April 14, 1913. 

Bollinger, Samuel—‘Sonnet,” op. 8,. No. 1; “Scherzo,” 
op. 1, No. 1; “Symphonic Prelude,” a concert study; 
“Prelude,” from Chopinesques, op. 4, No. 1; “Noc- 
turne,” from Chopinesques, op. 4, No. 2; “Danse Mel- 
ancolique,” in D minor; “Idylle,” op. 5, No. 1; 
Danse Humoresque,” op. 7, No. 2; “Barcarola” op. 
5, No. 2; “Dance Caprice,” op. 7, No. 1; “Romanza 
Lamentoso,” a ballade, op. 1, No. 3; mazurka, op. 
1, No. 2; “Tone Poem,” op. 8, No. 2; “Scherzo,” op. 
14 (piano), played by Edna Murray, Bollinger Con- 


servatory of Music, Conservatory Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 18, 1913. 


Bond, Carrie Jacobs—“A Perfect Day” (cornet solo with 
cello obbligate), played by Claire Anspach (cornet- 
ist), and Palm Beck, cellist, Woman's Club House, 


Riverside, Cal., April 28, 1913. 

Buck, Dudley—‘“Idylle” (organ), played by William Car- 

ruth, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 
-“The God of Abraham Praise” (chorus), sung by 

Alexander Stewart, director, Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 

Bullard, Frederick Field—‘The Sword of Ferrara” (male 
chorus), sung by the San Diego Choral Society Male 
Chorus, B. Roscoe Shryock, conductor, U. S. Grant 
Hotel Auditorium, San Diego, Cal., April 24, 1913. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield—“From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” “Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute” 

chorus), sung by the San Diego Choral So- 

ciety Ladies’ Chorus, Blanche Lyons, conductor, U. 

S. Grant Hotel Auditorium, San Diego, Cal., April 

24, 1913. 

—‘From the 


chorus choir, 


(ladies’ 


Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
sung by Carolina De Fabritiis, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill, April 24, 1913. 

—Idyls of the South Sea: “Where the Long White 
Waterfall” (love song), “The Great Wind Shakes the 
Breadfruit Leaf” (ghost song), “The Rainbow 
Waters Whisper” (canoe song), “Withered Is the 
Green Palm” (death song, written for and dedicated 
to Miss Miller), (songs), sung by Christine Miller, 
Columbia Theater, Columbia, S. C. April 22, 1913. 
Idylis of the South Sea: “Where the Long White 
Waterfall” (love song), “The Great Wind Shakes the 
Breadfruit Leaf” (ghost song), “The Rainbow 
Waters Whisper” (canoe song), “Withered Is the 
Green Palm” (death song, written for and dedicated 
to Miss Miller), (songs), sung by Christine Miller, 
Fortnightly Musical Club, Knickerbocker Theater, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 15, 1913. 

“The Morning of the Year,” song cycle (for four 
solo voices and chorus), sung by Edith Chapman 
Goold (soprano), Christine Miller (alto), Ellison Van 
Hoose (tenor), Frederic Martin (bass), and the 
Coker College Choral Art Society, Carl Jean Talman, 
director, Coker College Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., 


April 24, 1913. 

“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, City Auditorium, Richmond, Va., February Io, 
1913. 

“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, Auditorium, Raleigh, N. C., February 11, 1913. 

“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, Academy of Music, Lynchburg, Va., February 


12 1913. 


“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, College Chapel, Frederick, Md., February 15, 
1013. 

“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 


pold, Academy of Music, Hagerstown, Md., February 
14, 1913. 

Camphell-Tipton, Louis—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung 
by Ruth Comstock, New York, April 14, 1913. 
—“After Sunset,” “Night,” “Crying of Water,” 
“Regius’—four sea lyrics— (songs), sung by Henri 
la Bonti at residence of Mrs. Dalliba, London,-Eng- 
land, April 22, 1913. 
—“A Spirit Song” Ellison Van 


(song), sung by 


COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


Hoose, Coker College Choral Art Society, College 
Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 

Carruth, William W.—“Prelude” (MS.), (organ), played 
by the composer, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., 
April 27, 1913. 

—‘“Evening Hymn” (MS.), 
by choir, Plymouth Church, 
1913. 

Chadwick, George W.—“A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master” (song), sung by Edna Fischer, Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 

Coombs, Charles Whitney—“Her Rose” (song), sung by 
Annie Armstrong, New York, April 14, 1913. 
Foote, Arthur—‘Toccatina,” F major, op. 45, No. 4 

(piano), played by Marie Conlin, Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall, Boston, Mass., February 6, 1913+ 
—*Pastorale” (organ), played by William Carruth, 
Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 

Gilberté, Hallett—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Rappold, City Auditorium, Richmond, Va., February 
10, 1913. 

—‘Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, 
Auditorium, Raleigh, N. C., February 11, 1913. 
—‘Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, 
Academy of Music, Lynchburg, Va., February 12, 
1913. 

—‘Two Roses” 
Academy of Music, Hagerstown, Md., 
1913. 

—‘Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, 
College Chapel, Frederick, Md., February 15, 1913. 
Hawley, Charles Beach—“In the Deep o’ the Daisies” 
(song), sung by Ellison Van Hoose, Coker College 
Choral Art Society, College Auditorium, Hartsville, 

S. C., April 23, 1913. 

Homer, Sidney—“A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Fred- 
eric Martin, Coker College Choral Art Society, Col- 
lege Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 

Leach, Rowland E.—“I Remember,” “Good Night,” “The 
Gardens of Bellagio” (MS.), “The Mocking Shep- 
herds” (MS.), songs), sung by Carolina De 
Fabritiis, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill, April 24, 
1913. 

Lynes, Frank—“Over the Snow,” G major, op. 56 (piano), 
played by John Hantz, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A—‘“Ye Banks and Braes,” “Desert- 
ed” (songs), sung by Beatrice Langevin, New York, 
April 14, 1913. . 
—"To a Wild Rose,’ A major (piano), played by 
Laurette H. Moulton, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1913. 

—“The Swan Bent Low to the Lily” (song), sung by 
Caroline De Fabritiis, Rockford College, Rockford, 
Ill., April 24, 1913. 

—“Czardas” (piano), played by Gertrude Woodman, 
Women’s Club House, Riverside, Cal., April 25, 1913. 
—‘“Sonata Tragica” (piano), played by Lester Dona- 
hue, Beethoven Hall, Berlin, Germany, March 9, 1913. 
—‘Idyllen” (piano), played by Raymond Perkins, 
New York, April 15, 1913. 

—‘“Witch’s Dance” (piano), played by Raymond Per- 
kins, New York, April 15, 1913. 

—“Idyl” (piano), played by Marine Knitter, Henne- 
man Hall, St. Louis, Mo., April 28, 1913. 
—‘“Rigaudon,” “Czardas” (piano), played by Mary 


(choir response), sung 
Oakland, Cal., April 27, 


(song), sung by Marie Rappold, 
February 14, 


Morten Washburn, Huntington Chambers Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 24, 1913. 
MacFadyen, Alexander—“Love is the Wind” (song), 


sung by Florence Loeb, Hotel Endicott, New York, 
May II, 1913. 
—“Country Dance” (piano), played by Rudolf Ganz, 
Armory E, Fond du Lac, Wis., January 20, 1913. 
—“‘The Forest of Oaks” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Armoty E, Fond du Lac, Wis., January 20, 
1913. 

—“Country Dance” (piano), played by Rudolf Ganz, 
Kenosha, Wis., January 21, 1913. 


—“The Forest of Oaks” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Kenosha, Wis., January 21, 1913. 

MeMillan, Malcolm Dana—“‘A Valentine” (song, written 
for and dedicated to Miss Mifler), sung by Christine 
Miller, Columbia Theater, Columbia, S. C., April 22, 
1913. 

Martin, Dr. Carl Elliott—“Three Fishers” (dedicated to 
the Pittsburgh Male Chorus), sung by the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, conductor, Car- 
negie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1913. 

Mason, Lowell—“Blest Be the Tie” (Boylston), sung by 
choir and congregation, Plymouth Church, Oakland, 
Cal., April 20, 1913.” 

Metcalf, John W.—“A Hymn of Faith” (song), sung by 
Sofia Neustadt, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., 
April 27, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung 
by Christine Miller, Columbia Theater, Columbia, 
S. C., April 22, 1913. 

—“The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Fortnightly Musical Club, Knickerbocker 
Theater, Cleveland, Ohio, April 15, 1913. 

—“The Nightingale’s Song” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Coker College Choral Art Society. College 
Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 

Parker, Horatio—‘Triumphal March” (organ), played by 
William Carruth, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., 
April 20, 1913. 

—“Love in May” (song), sung by Edith Chapman 
Goold, Coker College Choral Art Society, College 
Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 

Sabin Wallace A.—‘Nunc Dimittis” (MS., chorus), sung 
by chorus, Alexander Stewart, director, Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, Cal., April 27, 1913. 

Shelley, Harry Rowe—‘The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is” (contralto solo and chorus), sung by Edna Fischer 
and chorus choir, Alexander Stewart, director, Ply- 
mouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. ; 
—"De Coppah Moon” (chorus), sung by the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, conductor, 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung 
by Edith Chapman Goold, Coker College Choral Art 
Society, College Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 
23, 1913. 

—‘Yesterday and Today” (song), sung by Frederic 
Martin, Coker College Choral Art Society, College 
Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 

—“Come Down Laughing Streamlet,” “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp” (songs), sung by Louise Linn-Pottle, Music 
Hall, Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 23, 
1913. 

—‘“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” “Jean” (songs), sung by Mrs. 
Adah Black-Holt, Elks’ Club, St. Louis, Mo., April 
28, 1913. 

—“Come Down Laughing Streamlet,” “Yesterday and 
Today” (songs), sung by Ethelynde Smith, Library 
Hall, Franklyn, N. H., February 7, 1913. 

Stebbins, George C.—“Saviour, Breathe an Evening Bless- 
ing” (evening prayer, choir response), sung by choir, 
Alexander Stewart, director, Plymouth Church, Oak- 
land, Cal., April 20, 1913: 

Stevenson, Frederick—“I Sought the Lord” (contralto 
solo and chorus), sung by Edna Fischer and chorus 
choir, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 27, 1913. 

Stewart, H. J.—“Fight the Good Fight” (quartet and 
chorus, dedicated to Alexander Stewart), sung by 
quartet and chorus, Alexander Stewart, director, Ply- 
mouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 27, 1913. 

—‘Festival March” (organ), played by William Car- 
ruth, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 27, 1913. 

Stig George Templeton—“The Owl,” E major, op. 44, 
No. 3 (piano), played by Bertha Muran, Huntington 
Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., February 6, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“’Tis Spring” (song), sung by Christine 
Miller, Columbia Theater, S. C., April 22, 1913. 
—“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Edith Chapman 
Goold, Coker College Choral Art Society, College 
Auditorium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 
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—“Boat Song” (song), sung by John Barnes Wells, 
First M. E. Church, Boulder, Col., April 7, 1913. 
—“Boat Song” (song), sung by Mabel Nix, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 2, 1913. 

—“Joy of the Morning” (song), sung by Jessie 
Fullington, New York, April 15, 1913. 

—‘Hindu Slumber Song” (song), sung by Leonora 
James-Kennedy, St. John, N. B., April 15, 1913. 
“Boat Song” (song), sung by Jane Osborn-Hannah, 
Opera House, Lebanon ,Ohio, April 28, 1913. 
—“Hindu Slumber Song,” “The Oblation,” “Mar- 
guerite,” “’Tis Spring,’ “Mammy’s Song” (songs), 
sung by Christine Miller, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
April 18, 1913. 

—Cantata, “Sir Oluf,” sung by Bernice de Pasquali, 
Charles Norman Granville and chorus, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, April 18, 1913. 

—Cycle for two voices, “A Day in Arcady,” sung by 
Bernice de Pasquali and Christine Miller, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, April 18, 1913. 

—“The Cross” (chorus), sung by Ladies’ Chorus, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, April 18, 1913. 

Wells, John Barnes—“The pe Place” (song), sung 
by the composer, First M. E. Church, Boulder, Col., 
April 7, 1913. 

Whelpley, Benjamin—“Dance of the Gnomes,” D minor, 

2, No. 3 (piano), played by Hazel Kanz, Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall, Boston, Mass., February 6, 1913. 

Willis, Richard Storrs—‘Shepherd’s Song,” -F major, No. 
I, op. 14; “In Autumn,’ A minor, No. 4, op. 14; “On 
Horseback,” G major, No. 3, op. 14 (piano), played 
by Gertrude Nolan, Huntington Chambefs Hall, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913. 

Woodman, Jonathan (father of R. Huntington Wood- 
man)—“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” (State Street), 
sung by choir and congregation, Plymouth Church, 
Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—‘A Birthday Song” (song), 
sung by Estelle Frank, New York, April 14, 1913. 
—"“A Song in the Night” (chorus and solo voices), 
sung by the Chorus Choir, Alexander Stewart, direc- 
tor, Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., April 20, 1913. 
—“I Am Thy Harp” (song), sung by Frederic Mar- 
tin, Coker College Choral Art Society, College Audi- 
torium, Hartsville, S. C., April 23, 1913. 





MUSIC IN ST. AUGUSTINE, 
St. Augustine, Fla., May 14, 1913. 
Part of the program at the penny social given by the 
Wesley adult bible class, at the First M. E. Church, South, 
some time ago, was devoted to musical numbers. The pro- 
gram opened with Handel’s largo, played as a duet by 
Gladys Baker and J. Hermann Yoder. Then followed in 
successive order, with readings between, the following: 
Violin solo, intermezzo, from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(Mascagni), Wilbur Davis, with J. H. Yoder at the piano. 
Mr. Davis is a promising and talented young violinist, and 
was enthusiastically applauded, responding with Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei”’; Elsie Clark, pianist, who gave an 
excellent rendition of a well selected number; then came 
Mesdames Peck, soprano, and Butterfield, contralto, with 
Mr. Yoder at the piano, in a charming vocal duet, which 
proved quite popular. Later R. L. Parks, pianist, gave an 
interesting reading of Wollenhaupt’s “Whispering Wind,” 
after which came Harry Libby in a selection on the piano. 
The numbers were all well rendered, and most of the per- 
formers added encores. 
nere 
An interesting pupils’ recital was given at the Deaf and 
Blind Institute on May 8, in connection with a literary 
program. Piano, vocal and organ numbers were rendered. 
nner 
The orchestra of the Grace M. E. Church Sunday School 
gave an enjoyable concert on Friday evening last. The 
numbers were well performed and thoroughly enjoyed. 
The personnel of the orchestra is as follows: T. J. Mar- 
shall, director and violinist; Bonnie Shugart, first violin; 
Mr. Gumble, second violin; Roy Davis, contrabass; Eddy 
Hare, flute, clarinet and piccolo; Mrs. Shugart, cornet, and 
Rosella Martin, piano. 
neRre 
The Junior St. Cecilia Club had an interesting and help- 
ful meeting last week. Mrs. Potters, of the senior club, 
had charge of the meeting. 
ere 
The Crescendo Club held a profitable meeting Saturday 
afternoon last. Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky were the 
composers whose works were studied. 
nee 
Trinity Episcopal Church has been sadly afflicted through 
the passing away of its organist, Mrs. Farris. She was an 
accomplished musician and has been organist at Trinity 
for about ten years. The writer extends his sincere sym- 
pathy to the church and the bereaved family. 
J. HerMANN Yooper. 





Ildebrand Pizzetti has composed music for d’Annunzio’s 
“Pisanella.” 
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TMOSCOW 


Moscow, April 23, 393 } 
Arbotte, Deneshnij 32, 

The musical season is rapidly drawing toward a close. 

The very last symphonic performance was a_ valuable 

windup to the long list of interesting and splendid con- 


certs we have enjoyed this year, Bach’s “St. Matthew’s 


Passion.” It was performed at the eighth concert of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society. A taste for serious 
music has been awakened and the cult of Bach is on the 


increase, as is satisfactorily shown by the performance 
of the whole of “The Passion” for the very first time 
in Russia. The credit for the event is due to Ippolitow- 
[vanow, director of the Conservatoire in Moscow, who 
had undertaken the very complicated task of giving a 
model hearing of this great work. The ensemble rehear- 
sals were held during the whole winter. At the head of 


the soloists were Madame E. Barth and Madame P. Dob- 


bert, both excellent singers. The first sang her arias 
beautifully and expressively. _Madame Dobbert is known 
as a remarkable executant of great ensemble works, a 


real oratorio singer, as she grasped the spirit of sacred 
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music and her clear voice and dignified alto are well 
suited to this kind of performance. V. Lipetzki, a singer 
of the Imperial Opera, performed the recitative part and 
splendidly, too. A, Bogdanovitsh proved to be a valuable 
acquisition. V. Petrow, baritone, and R. Zaporoshety 
basso, both good artists, added interest to the whole, 

Che foregoing concert was not an ordinary event, but 
a solemn celebration in honor of Bach, who after 200 
years seems to be greater than ever before. Ippolitow- 
Ivanow brought out the true Bach atmosphere. 

nne 

Sacred music is often heard during the seven weeks of 
Lent, a time devoted to prayer and earnest meditation 
in “Holy Russia,” as Russians like to call their country; 
a time also when the rare beauty of Russian church songs 
may be studied not only at solemn church services, but 
also on the concert platform. Choirs of the Synod, of 
M. Vassiljew, Youchow and many others, gave concerts. 
Among them the choir of Alexander Archangelski is 
ecially noteworthy. Its concert took place in the large 
all of the assembly rooms of the nobility. The female 
singers were in black, presenting an aspect of great 
solemnity. The program consisted of old songs of Rus- 
sian sacred music and the second half of the concert 
was devoted to modern composers of church music. 
Among them special mention may be made of Alexandre 
Gretshaninow. He has composed masses for church serv- 
ices. His “Credo” is of rare beauty and produces a pro- 
found impression. Gretshaninow now has attained the 
full development of his musical gifts and has found his 
personal note, but in sacred music he is at his best, as h: 
seems to be steeped in the mysticism of the Greek Ortho- 
dox faith, What a pity it is that our Russian sacred 
music is not more generally known abroad! It can be 
properly performed only by Russian choruses under such 
a master of style as Archangelski., 

nme 

Some recent piano recitals are worthy of notice. 
Nicholai Medtner had on his program only his own works. 
He is a composer who must be reckoned with. He 
masters perfectly his own mode of musical diction and 
style, which may sometimes be rugged and rough, but is 
always interesting. His music is that of a strong mind, 


as he is a tonal descendant of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 


and Brahms, and there is nothing of essentially Russian 
character in his works. At the same time he is a fine 


pianist and his playing reveals him to be a thinker, as 

well as a real artist, with perfect technic at his command. 
nner 

The young pianist, Nicolai Orlow, had a varied program. 

His playing always bears the stamp of style and artistic 





ALEXANDER GRETSHANINOW, 
Russian composer of the younger school. 
elan, qualities which make his performances very much 
worth while. 
Ree 
Another pianist, Mare Meytshik, is noted for objective 
devotion to the composers and their conceptions. He 
possesses the power of communicating impressions by his 
intellectual and emotional grasp of every work he plays. 
He is a forceful personality and a great pianist. 
ez ® 
A very sympathetic keyboard performer is Madame 
Dolengo-Grabowska. Her playing reminds one of that 
of Madame Menter, as she has force, rhythmic firmness, 
technical skill and temperament. She performed a long 
program of classics and moderns, giving to each the spirit 
required. 
ene 
Not less sympathetic is Madame Berestnewa-Padlewski, 
a pianist of the poetical order, good especially in Chopin, 
Schumann and others of the romantic school. 
nme 
Madame Libson-Kogan, another well trained pianist, 
pleased the audience in works by Liszt, Chopin, Scriabm, 
etc. 
eRe 
A concert given by Theod, Thal, a composer and violin 
virtuoso, in company with his wife, Madame Kitaewa- 
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Thal, soprano, was interesting, as it presented new com- 
positions never heard before. The evening opened with a 
“Hymn” by Arnold: Mendelssohn, an ensemble work: for 
violin, organ (Prof. L. Beting) and soprano. The violin 
art was represented by Max Reger (sonata, op. 91), R. 


Strauss, E. Melartin, Sinding-Burmeister and S. Taneiew’s 
“Mahrehen,” which deserves special notice on account of 
its fascinating melodic beauty. The romances and songs 
Madame Kitaewa-Thal sang were precious pearls of mu- 
sical fancy by Hugo Wolf, R. Gliére’s “Wasser Nide” and 
S. Taneiew’s two songs of passionate and poetical char- 
acter, 
ere 
B. Sibor, our Moscow violin virtuoso, professor at the 
Philharmonic Music School, gave an interesting recital. 
The influence of his great teacher, Prof. L. Auer, is felt 
in his admirable playing. Nevertheless, he has found his 
own mode of expression and achieves great things in his 
violin performances. 
nee 
Brahms’ music now is much cultivated in Moscow. A 
Brahms Society has been organized by Madame Ougri- 
mow, a great lover of music. The recitals given by it are 
characterized by a serious conception of the works of the 
great German master. 
nee 
The Society of Chamber Music, having at its head an 
energetic leader, Eugen Gunst, also devoted a whole even- 
ing to Brahms. Madame Lolengo-Grabowska played 
Brahms’ sonata in real German style, which was not sur- 
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prising, considering that she was trained musically in 
Berlin. The piano-cello sonata was performed with rare 
grasp of Brahms’ peculiarities by the pianist Igoumnow 
and the cellist Boukinik. This society displays com- 
mendable activity and often gives young composers an 
opportunity of performing their new works before an 
understanding audience. At one of their last evenings 
there was performed a sonata by Miaskowski, a young 
composer who is beginning to interest our musical circles. 
He was born in 1881, educated in a military school at St. 
Petersburg, and was an officer in the Russian army, from 
which he retired in 1908, so to give himself entirely up to 
the study of music. His compositions for orchestra have 
been received with marked enthusiasm, and are a con- 
vincing proof of his creative power. He follows the 
principles of the ultra modern school, and the above men- 
tioned sonata abounds in fertility of thought, harmonic 
invention and rhythmic variety. It was performed with 
deep insight by Bolislaw Tavorski, piano, and the cellist 
Boukinik. ELLEN von TIDEBOHL, 





MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 16, 1913. 

For the last of the artist concerts of this season the 
Maennerchor Society offered to its membership one of the 
notable figures in the music world who have come to the 
United States this year, Léon Rains, basso, the Royal 
Saxon Court chamber singer, of Dresden. The first song, 
“Le Cor,” by Flegier, and the second, “Serenade de Don 
Juan,” by Tschaikowsky, were well adapted to show the 
quality, range and power of the singer’s voice. His tone 
is rich, clear and flexible, with a resonance that removes 
it from the class of the usual bassos. While his great 
tones were thrilling and satisfying, the delicate ones, in 
the softest of dream songs and others of like character, 
were almost as faint as a whisper, and still the music 
of the voice was there. The fervor of the audience grew 
as the singer progressed, and at the close of his splendidly 
conceived interpretation of the “Verborgenheit,” of Wolf, 
and “Zueignung,” of Strauss, the applause was so insistent 
that Mr. Rains gave for an encore the intense “In Deinem 
Augen,” another Strauss composition, much to the delight 
of his hearers. The coming of Mr. Rains had been antici- 
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pated with the feeling that he would be appreciated, but 
the greater part of the audience was scarcely prepared 
for the remarkable power of the voice, which must have 
been heard easily beyond the confines of the hall. In 
Harold O. Smith, Mr. Rains had an efficient accompanist, 
whose work made each number complete. The second 
part of the program was given over to a Wagner memo- 
rial, and in this he sang the “Traume,” followed by “O, 
Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star,” with consummate 
style and splendor of musical color. It made such an 
appeal to the audience that an ovation followed. So pro- 
longed was the applause that Mr. Rains finally returned 
and sang another Wagner number, the “King’s Prayer” 
from “Lohengrin.” The singing by the Maennerchor was 
unusually good. Rudolph Heyne, the director, produced 
results that nothing short of genius could gain from a 
large number of singers. The singing of the Maennerchor 
motto, with which every concert is opened, was probably 
never better than that night, and it put the audience in 
just the right spirit to listen. The mixed chorus gave 
an especially clever reading in the Wagner memorial of 
the “Apotheosis” of Hans Sachs trom “Die Meistersinger,” 
and again in the march and chorus from “Tannhauser.” 
The accompaniments for the chorus were played by Paula 
Kipp with artistic and adequate support. Under Mr. 
Heyne the chorus has acquired great efficiency, and the 
applause after each song was enough to make the singers 
know how well all enjoyed it. 
SAMUEL FE. MaAcGrecor. 





NASHUA MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

The Nashua Oratorio Society, Eusebius G. Hood, con- 
ductor, gave its twelfth annual music festival in City Hall, 
Nashua, N. H., on May 15 and 16. The following assisted: 
High school chorus of two hundred voices, Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra, John W. Crowley, principal; Anna 
Melendy Sanderson and Ruth Ashley, pianists. The solo- 
ists were Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; Rose Bryant, 
mezzo-soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor; Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone; Willard Flint, bass, and Miriam Genevieve 
Dowd, piano. 

The program of the first concert was: 


The Seven Last Words of Christ (an oratorio for soloists, 


Ce ere oar Theodore Dubois 
Overturn. ee a gcc ct vadacsscdadubeceduicnne nea Schubert 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 

PONS DOME 56 cakes ice ego de eet eeintatseesuceetwecias Homer 
Damen STO 05.05 62 0 knd oe dds K05.00 Os kanneseeaeeuan Gatty 
Lo SE: oi emcis ak ch eic evel udwnesncdcdaetnerees teas Donizetti 
Miss Bryant. 
Colegte 2s, Ih Fin «0's Vike doo o86bck bn ce nde aebeeseees Verdi 
Mr. Althouse. 
Entree. triomphale des Boyards. .. .i0cscs cvcsvececccccces Halvorsen 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 
Night, ‘od: Ghe Corte DOW a ik koa eva ddaserxcevass G. Ferrata 
LEGER: Deets COMES 5 ook cinvccuepeKesnho sven vejucreuserel Old Irish 
Danny Deever (by request) .......cccescccesess Walter Damrosch 
Mr. Werrenrath. 
Mad Scene, from Lucia di Lammermoor................+ Donizetti 
Mrs. Williams. 
GRRE: cdr e csc kecditerndevegulestesteces Charles Francois Gounod 


Of this first concert the Nashua Telegraph said: “It 
means much to the musical future of Nashua that, in 
opening the twelfth annual festival at City Hall last night, 
Eusebius G. Hood and the High School Chorus were able 
to produce two such works as “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” by Dubois, and Gounod’s “Gallia,” to sing 
them with musical intelligence and with an understanding 
of the text that would put many a chorus of more mature 
years to the test. Seldom either has a better group of 
soloists appeared here. Given in addition the excellent 
work of the Boston Festival Orchestra and the musicianly 
support of Ruth Ashley at the piano, and it will be seen 
that the instrumental portion was in capable hands.” 

Of the soloists the Telegraph continues: “Mrs. Will- 
iams met every requirement of the score in an almost 
ideal manner. Mr. Althouse caught the spirit of the work 
and sang with artistic expression and beautiful quality 
of tone. He was at his best in the ‘Celeste Aida,’ which 
he sung with dramatic feeling and intensity that gave an 
idea of the qualities that won for him a place on the 
operatic stage. It aroused the audience instantly to en- 
thusiasm. 

“Mr. Werrenrath overcame admirably an incipient cold, 
which indeed was hardly noticeable in the first part of 
the program. Here, too, is a singer who makes the 
text tell its story—a singer who adds to a naturally fine 
voice the insight and intelligence of the true artist. The 
group of songs by Mr. Werrenrath was decidedly interest- 
ing. ‘Night and the Curtains Drawn’ (Ferrata) displayed 
a beautiful quality of tone. In ‘Little Mary Cassidy,’ an 
old Irish ballad, there was a fetching touch of the 
brogue that pointed its humor. He was obliged to repeat 
‘Danny Deever.’” Of the other numbers of the program 
the writer continues in high praise. 

The second concert, Friday afternoon, May 16, 1913, 
was called. an “Artists’ Matinee.” This was the program: 
se eeeeees Weber 


Overture,: ‘Ser  Fseibebieibis dc oss eis evnaene na 
Boston Festival Orchestra. 
Abendstern, from Tannhauser............... Oh eee Rkeven wa Wagner 
Mr. Werrenrath. 


My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeschda............ Goring-Thomas 
Miss Bryant. 

POGNGE: osc ca veee adc cuntdageceedeussncedespautevestenses Faure 

Re ers ery ry prs pee ee Serr: Oswald 

WON OGIO  ckivccds dcteweeiuebontilebess}beedeteenceuae Liszt 


Gondoliera. 
Tarentella. 
Miss Dowd. 


FREE MN SR a des ory 64: ao nnn on ola o hecheenban ecetteak seca Jordan 
Mr. Althouse. 

Intermezzo, from The Jewels of the Madonna........Wolf-Ferrari 

Allegretto, from Symphony No. 8, op. 03..........s0005 Beethoven 


Soston Festival Orchestra. 
VORS o<.0divy edicksdeasecpedaeribe bar inaruenedeetenoe Bemberg 
Ce DI ww cdca vcccctcawskacscsk én Ceawakpaes es kukees een Donizetti 


RVD ONE ad a's 6o8e Sewage becte arbed catnnsccaweecal Haesche 


er ee re ey re Pe ee Jordan 
Rade 00 Laie sic d ccc ccewks Gee dee vanedestalus eee 
Mr. Althouse. 
SAIN 5.5 ovo sng 5.6 cakncobay eth h¥eststawaseunenee Andrea 
Soston Festival Orchestra. 
Weaeee Arie 0) a cv icv wc kcccdvchvctusccokmbeee Deems Taylor 
Open My Windows to the Stars.......ccccsecccsececess S. Liddle 
CO I as i ie on ok vc erénnenctncebestvesedbensks Hermann Lohr 
Mr. Werrenrath. 
Marche, from Scenes Pittoresques. ........-ee eee eeeeeeee Massenet 


Soston Festival Orchestra. 
On the evening of May 16, 1913, Gounod’s “Faust” was 
given with the cast as follows: 


RENEE > oS 6 bv hae son bee wenden cheaeeaeee Grace Bonner Williams 
TN vin givedsradars Coches Peetu cas cha tielcaeeteds Rose Bryant 
MAGN vince 5 bs vecc'vnseeesisvctievteheteeouteee 
1. Creer Pre epee Peer TAT MP men RA eee 
VERO id ba dass ac da eens onesbcddenteen onan Reinald Werrenrath 
eget aon o5.n cncgsneetechtcGlensssaeecteeues Willard Flint 


On this evening, as on the previous one, the work of 
the soloists was highly commendable. Of the work of the 
chorus a local paper states: 

“The chorus, of course, had its great opportunity in the 
Kermesse, with its rapid movement and changing rhythm. 
The male chorus sang with a life and vigor that the effer- 
vescent students of Goethe’s poem drama might well have 
envied. There was a rollicking dash in it that never 
flagged. In the waltz chorus the ladies’ voices kept up 
the dance rhythm admirably and the entire scene roused 
the audience to intense enthusiasm. Later, of course, the 
stirring soldiers’ chorus was another fine opportunity for 
the male voices, supplemented in the finale by the entire 
chorus with splendid martial swing. The music of the 
church scene and the Easter hymn at the close of the 
opera, entirely different in character, were beautifully 
done. 

“The trio in the prison scene brought the work of the 
soloists to a magnificent climax. The effect of the opera 
was greatly heightened by the fine work of the orchestra.” 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 


445 Sherlock Building, } 
Portland, Ore., May 10, 1913. 


A large crowd turned out on April 29 to hear the tenth 
concert of the Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, director. 
For a number of years this excellent body of forty-eight 
men has held high the standard of choral singing in Ore- 
gon. Among the club's offerings were Dvorak’s “Heart 
Ache,” Gilchrist’s “Spring Song,” Parker's “About 
Clocks,” Brewer’s “Lord of the Dunderberg” and Schu- 
bert’s “Omnipotence.” Frank G. Eichenlaub, who has 
occupied the concertmaster’s chair of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played with smoothness and delicacy a 
violin obbligato to “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” 
Mr. Boyer, as usual, conducted with authority and ob- 
tained fine results from his singers. The soloist, Ina 
Herbst Wright, soprano, was eminently pleasing in works 
by Weber, Verdi and Brahms. Edgar E. Coursen and 
William C. McCulloch furnished beautiful accompani- 
ments. 

neRre 

Last Wednesday the Orphéus Male Chorus gave its 
second concert of the season before an audience of 
medium size. William M. Wilder has under his control 
a chorus of about forty-five members, and their phrasing, 
enunciation and tone production are a high tribute to his 
ability as a director. The organization made a decidedly 
good impression in Cole's “Ashes of Roses,” Bayley’s 
“Long, Long Ago,” and Kjerulf’s “Last Night.” Laurent 
de Rille’s work, “The Destruction of Gaza,” was also an 
interesting number. All the selections were sung unac- 
companied. George Hotchkiss Street, baritone, the assist- 
ing soloist, was not in his best vocal form. However, 
he was cordially received. His contributions included an 
American composition, “A Fool's Soliloquy,” by Campbell- 
Tipton. Elsie Bond-Bischoff presided at the piano. 

ere 

Rosa Blackmore, of Portland, was heard in recital in the 
Multnomah Hotel on May 8. This gifted pianist made her 
debut in London with Ellen Beach Yaw, the noted so- 
prano. Miss Blackmore’s program included Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” and she made light of its im- 
mense difficulties. She also won approval in works by 
Chopin and Liszt. Aaron H. Currier, baritone, assisted. 
His voice and method are much admired here, and he 
sang with especial beauty and charm. R. J. Hutchison, a 
sterling musician, played the accompaniments. 

Joun R. OatTMANn. 
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Helen Warrum’s Success in Grand Opera. 
Helen Warrum, one of the youngest grand opera singers 
was trained exclusively in an American 
studio. Her recent engagement by the Chicago Opera 
Company to sing coloratura roles will undoubtedly prove a 
satisfaction to those teachers and parents who 


in this country, 


source of 
believe that it is not neces- 
sary to send a girl abroad 
in order to enable her to 
prepare for grand opera. 

A few of Miss Warrum’s 
press notices, herewith ap- 
pended, tell of the talented 
young artist’s recent oper- 
atic successes in several 
cities : 

Helen Warrum as the Sand- 
man and Dewman sang with 
clarity and ease, displaying a 
well rounded soprano voice ot 
excellent tone. Washington 


Times, May 3, 1913. 





Helen Warrum as the Dewman 
completed the cast. Miss War- 
rum displayed in her smal] role a voice of high range and of fine 


quality. She sings with ease and her diction is good —C hicago Ex- 


HELEN WARRUM 


aminer 
——— 
Miss Warrum, an American singer who is becoming well known, 
was both sweet voiced and charming in her two arias, which have 


vidence that she is fit for larger and more ambitious work.— 


Columbus Evening Dispatch, May 1, 1913. 
The Sandman and Dewman of Helen Warrum were another de- 


light Her two songs over the children are worth dreaming about. 


Denver Republican 





There was one other soprano in the cast, one who made two 
brief appearances, just sufficient to reveal a possible conspicuous 
This was the singer of the double role of 
whom the program identified as Helen 
Warrum. The score gave her no chance to disclose the full extent 
it could not conceal the earmarks of 


but unrecognized talent 
Sandman and , Dewman, 


f her vocal equipments, but 
an artist Her brief appearance excited curiosity.—Los Angeles 


Express. (Advertisement.) 





Andrea Sarto’s Success at Scranton. 

As soloist with the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Scranton, 
Pa.. John I. Watkins, director, Andrea Sarto, the New 
York baritone, won a most pronounced success on Tues- 
day evening, May 13. Many recalls demonstrated the ap- 
prec jation of the audience, which completely filled the 
following is from the Scranton 


Lyceum Theater. The 
press: 

Mr. Sarto sang the prologue from “Pagliacci” with magnificent 
effect It bore the message with certainty and sureness. 


in all the other songs, Mr. Sarto displayed a rare mu 
splendid control and a superior technic.— 


ictanshiy a voice in 
‘Tribune Republican, May 14, 1913 


Mr. Sarto has a noble voice and is an artist to his lips. His 


voice has a vibrint quality, even and resonant throughout its wide 
1s well as Miss Case, felt and knew they were in a 


range. He, 
and so were spurred to do their best. Mr. 


fine musical atmosphere 
Sarto was well received and responded to several insistent encores 

Truth, May 14, 1913. 

Mr. Sarto was conspicuous for what he did not do. He tore no 
passions to threads as is the wont of most opera stars. He did 
not attempt to shake the rafters and made no appeal’ to the 
groundlings. He merely sang sanely and musically the context of 
the work in hand. He did his share in a most satisfying way. 
His prologue was humane and very manly, without exaggeration. 
it had some very fine moments and the great song left a memorable 

ess. His songs by Wolf, Schumann and Schubert were true 


satisfying musicianship.—Times, May 14, 1913. (Advertise- 





Tschaikowsky’s “Meditation,” and the program of nine 
numbers closed With Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, 
Madeline Kessler being the solo pianist. 

Much talent under high cultivation found expression in 
the evening’s music, resulting in appreciative plaudits by 
a large audience. 

The commencement concert of the College of Music is 
to take place Thursday evening, June 12, at the Engineers’ 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, near Sixth avenue. 
Reserved seats at the college, 128 and 130 East Fifty- 
eighth street; no tickets can be secured at the hall. 

Vera Barstow in Norwich, Conn. 

\ program of unusual merit was offered on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 7, at the concert given by the Bass 
Clef Club of Norwich, Conn., on which occasion Vera 
Barstow, the young violinist, scored a brilliant success 

This is Miss Barstow’s second season on the concert 
platform and both the work that she has accomplished 
and the success she has achieved are remarkable. On 
this occasion the young virtuosa displayed the remarkable 
skill with which she is endowed, and at the very start, 
won the heart of everyone. Her masterful reading of 
the different numbers displayed her talent to splendid 
advantage. Her technic is finely developed and she plays 
with a remarkable breadth of understanding. 

Appended is the criticism of the Norwich Bulletin, 
which tells in detail the success achieved by Miss Bar- 
stow: 





The concert by the Bass Clef Club of Norwich, Charles D. Geer, 
director, assisted by Vera Barstow, violinist, at the Congregational 
Church Wednesday evening was a rare musical treat. The volume 





VERA BARSTOW. 


and quality of the club’s selections were unusually fine, as were 
the shading and expression, reflecting the fine work of their direc- 
tor. Especial mention should be made of the marvelous playing 
of Miss Barstow. After her first number any doubt as to the 
ability of the artist was vanquished, Her interpretation was »er- 
fect and her technic was all that one would expect from any of the 


great artists of the day. Foilowing was the program: 


ent.) Butte. Tye (Rae) a. oo sco oi tase ncnadteresbadtwesrente Wagner 
‘ wee Bae O6 AMaie Waker. .5 6 oi. 5:6issa ona ae daaeaes eee Horn 
ROOT > FOU FOI a a's is 50 :0-<sis on oan 0 avis epieas bbneb asics eee 

College of Music Students’ Recital. The Club. 
Mav 16 another of the interesting recitals by students \ndante and finale, Concerto ine E minor.............. Mendelssohn 

; . stow 
was given at the New York College of Music, Hein and John Peal, old English hw a » wikgkeeeata etter k neon Andrews 
raemcke, directors, consisting of piano, violin and vocal In Love She Fell.............-.... 00... c noc cee cede eesee Clisae 
music As usual, good work was done by all concerned, Laughing Song ................cccccccoucecccscceccctccvcvesed Abt 
thus sustaining the directors, who, through their teaching Ave Maria inlet ee 
staff, have such high ideals. Regina Hyam began the COUR WONONONR ooo 'sic dns kvidoks ® ies bib eey Chas co nteee Kreisler 

program with a Schubert impromptu, followed by Emii Miss Raa ts, 
Levy, violinist, in a Vieuxtemps excerpt. Evelyn N. Ney Steersman, Leave the Watch (Flying Dutchman) ......... Wagner 
continued with a song by Richard Trunk (the new con- Vira pi’ ciate gh Pee deena eee ee geese es tottgesebeenercoeseiens Riker 
~ . aaa En 7 me Long Day Cloaeesis sissies sacs i oeeeseale eee 

ductor of the Arion Singing Society), followed by Rein- : The Club 

hold’s impromptu in C sharp, played by Madeline eareee:  PUGERENO: oa. o 5s ositecess conte b eens retaiats cagaeces Chopin-Sarasate 
\ notable achievement was Natalie Jacobson’s “Ballade Liebeslied ...... 10+. ss seeeseeee eee eereesaenaeeneeeoes .+-Kreisler 
al iitmeatial Cilia : Ter Pe ey Jeo OPES ose wnenesnapdSn cies FO ReLEDARNED ti eaea ee Oks Ueoe .-Hubay 

and Polonaise” (Vieuxtemps). Lulu Mueller then playec pened Oi stng 
the difficult Strauss-Schutt paraphrase on “Fledermaus,” The Lost Chord. ...........ccecsecccccescencceceecee . Sullivan 


followed in turn by Amanda Schubert, soprano, in Denza’s 


“May Morning.” Lillian Goldstein came next, playing 


The Club with the organ. 
Frederick W. Lester, accompanist. 
(Advertisement. ) 


Claassen Pupils’ Annual Concert. 


Every year Arthur Claassen introduces a score or so 
of vocal pupils, in an invitation concert held at Hotel 
Astor, New York, which enables him to show the general 
public what he accomplishes as voice teacher. The 1913 
concert was held May 19, when seventeen young women 
pupils of varying degrees of 
advancement sang _ thirty 
songs and arias from mem- 
ory, all within less than two 
hours and with a_profes- 
sional aplomb that was sat- 
isfying. The close attention 
of the large audience, which 
completely filled the ball- 
room, the evident enjoyment 
and appreciation of the mu- 
sical doings, and the re- 
sounding applause, all must 
echo in Mr. Claassen’s mem- 
ory, as it does in the pres- 
ent writer's. No encore 
songs were permitted and 
consequently there was a 
sequence of music, in well 
ordered, carefully planned 
progression, beginning with the junior singers, progressing 
through the intermediate stage and ending with singers 
who are ready to go on the Metropolitan stage. Of the 
seventeen singers, nine sang last year, some before that, 
the present writer listening to them and noting their prog- 
ress. Several of them have changed their names (in the 
natural course, when “man proposes”), but apparently con- 
tinue their interest and practice. 

Mae Tripp had the difficult task of opening the pro- 
gram, singing very well, and followed by Caroline Harder, 
who was charming. Martha Schubert, remembered from 
1912 (“Ah Mon fils’), sang finely, as did Gertrude Bloch, 
of ’12. They sang either English or German with dis- 
tinct enunciation. Elsa Riefflin did more than well in 
songs by LaForge and Brahms, and Erna Korn’s voice 
sounded sweet in Bradsky and Lehmann songs. Mary 
Petri (1912 singer) has a voice of clear quality, and has 
improved greatly. Quite operatic in effect was Char- 
lotte Gitterman in the “Tannhauser” aria. Elsa Meht has 
a contralto voice of volume, singing a high F softly and 
sustained, with greatly contrasting effects in “Love Is a 
Bubble.” Lillian Weiden Frese is a budding prima donna, 
the joyousness of “Happy Song” and facility in coloratura 
showing up well in “The Kiss Waltz.” Ella Prentiss 
Phelps has a voice of light character, very pleasing quality 
and sings with style. She, too, has made strides since 
1912. The dramatic spirit and intensity of Helen C. Red- 
grave (also 1912), along with perfect articulation, made 
her singing notable in Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” and 
Cadman’s “Dawning.” There was a feeling in a Puccini 
aria and fine spontaneity in Woodman’s “A Birthday,” 
with brilliant. coloring, in the singing of Kathyrn M. 
Staats (1912). Graceful was Haydn’s “Mermaid’s Song,” 
and of bell-like clearness the voice of Elsa Staiger (1912) 
in the “Butterfly” aria; hearty recalls rewarded her. 
Eleanor Funk Harz sang with true expression and bright- 
ness combined, showing splendid progress since the 1912 
concert. Gertrude London (1912) sang Schubert’s “Erl- 
king” in such manner that the three-fold spirits of the 
Goethe poem became living entities. Full of variety was 
her singing of “The Willow,” and the whole thing sounded 
like a fully developed professional. Louise Schippers 
Stanton’s chromatic staccati, high C, and final high E flat 
in Strauss’ “Primavera” waltz, and her soulful singing of 
Claassen’s own fine song, “Parting,” brought her loud ap- 
plause. This love song has the two essentials of beautiful 
harmony and melody, not over difficult. 

Charles G. Spross was the accompanist. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN. 





Esperanza Garrigue’s Studio Notes. 

Friday, May 16, Enrico Alessandro, a talented young 
pupil of Esperanza Garrigue, the well known New York 
vocal teacher, gave a farewell recital in Greenwich, Conn, 
the hall at the Field Club being taxed to its capacity. Mr. 
Alessandro will sail for Italy on June 4 where he will 
continue his studies for grand opera at the music college, 
Santa Cecilia, in Rome. Special arrangements have been 
made for him by Madame Garrigue. 

Roberta Beatty, another of Madame Garrigue’s talented 
pupils, has been engaged to sing the mezzo-soprano part 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” at the Maine festival next October. 











wo ttte’sta, KATHARINE 





Management: Antonia Sawyer 
1425 Broadway, 


New York 
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Yvonne de Tréville’s Success in Europe and America. 








Yvonne de Tréville, the American coloratura soprano 
and grand opera prima donna, is just completing one of 
the most successful seasons in her career. Possessed of 
a lovely and finely trained voice, rich in quality and 
capable of meeting the most intricate demands, she has 
won laurels wherever heard and the critics have been en- 
thusiastic in their praise of her singing. 

During the past nine years, through her tours in various 
parts of the world, Madame de Tréville has established 
an international reputation, having been heard in fourteen 
different countries, on each occasion singing in the 
language of the people among whom she appeared. 
France, Belgium, England, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Spain, 
Egypt and Algeria have all joined in the praise which has 
been bestowed upon this prima donna. Among the opera 
houses in which she has sung are: Opéra Comique, Paris; 
Opéra Impérial, St. Petersburg; Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie, Bruxelles; Opéra Imperial, Vienna, etc. Her rep- 
ertory includes “Lakmé,” one of her favorites; “Manon,” 
“Hamlet,” “Les Pécheurs de Perles,’ “Les Huguenots,” 
“Mignon,” “Faust,” “Barbiere di Seviglia,’ “La Bohéme,” 
“Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Don Pasquale,” “Din- 
orah,” “Roméo et Juliette,” etc., beside numerous operatic 
arias and songs with orchestra. 

Although of French descent, Yvonne de Tréville has 
always been proud to call herself an American; she has 
always remained loyal to the Stars and Stripes, for it was 
in this country that she received most of her early training, 
scoring her first success in America while yet in her teens. 

The name of de Tréville is a favorite in every town 
and city in which she has appeared. Royalty, too, has 
joined in the praises bestowed upon her, the first inter- 
view occurring during her engagement at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, when she was commanded by the late King 
Oscar to sing at the palace. While in Helsingsfors, Fin- 
land, she received an invitation to go to the Russian capi- 
tal, St. Petersburg, and sing with the Czar’s private 
orchestra, and on numerous occasions she visited the 
royal palaces in Roumania to entertain Queen Elizabeth 
(Carmen Sylva) and the beautiful Princess Marie. It 
was in Roumania, following her last visit to the Palace 
of Cotreceni, that the Crown Princess presented her with 
a beautiful ruby and diamond pendant. This past season 
Madame de Tréville received the order of Bene Merito 
of the first class, from His Majesty King Charles of Rou- 
mania. During her stay in London she was summoned to 
Ostende to appear before their majesties the king and 
queen of the Belgians. Among the many artists with 
whom she has sung are Ysaye, Cesar Thomson, Kubelik 
and many others. 

The events that have led up to the present time have 
been notable ones, and her achievements in the past years, 
as well as during the season just closing, have gained for 
this prima donna the admiration and praise that belong 
to a distinguished artist. Her voice is extraordinarily 
fine and of wide range. It has been thoroughly trained 
and possesses a remarkable richness and brilliancy of 
tone. Trills, cadenzas and staccati are easily negotiated, 
and her intonation and power are most marked. Both in 
the upper and lower registers her voice is unusually clear 
and pure, possessing a resonant and sympathetic quality. 

Beside her vocal art, Yvonne de Tréville has a personal 
charm that makes her additionally attractive. She has 
magnetism that draws her hearers to her from the start. 
Iler repertory, too, is very pleasing, and for her programs 
she has used excellent judgment in selecting songs not 
ouly of the best, but also favorites with her auditors. The 
press in the various cities in which she has sung has con- 
tinually complimented her, and the criticsms have always 
heen pronounced in their admiration of her remarkable 
voice and charming personality. 

In the following paragraphs are reproduced some of the 
comments taken from the American press during the past 
season, and also criticisms culled from foreign news- 
papers: 

Her clear soprano has freshness of quality and executes the 
many fioriture with fluency and brilliancy—New York Times. 


Her voice is fresh in quality and flexible. Its range is wide.— 
New York Evening Post. 





Her voice is a true coloratura with extraordinary pure high 
tones, produced without the slightest effort, clear and sweet through- 
out, with a well nigh dazzling flexibility. Her intonation is with- 
out flaw and her staccato is most unusual.—New York Evening 
Mail. 





A rival to Tetrazzini. A veritable song bird. High up into 
tonal ether she soars with consummate ease. Each tone as clear as 
the peal of a bell—New York Press. 


Yvonne de Tréville’s voice shines in youthful splendor. Her art 
has attained its zenith. She is an artist in full possession of her 


powers, knowledge, youth and temperament, absolutely natural and 
absolutely spontaneous she is a perfect phenomenon among 
the singers of our time.—Fremdenblatt, Vienna. 





It is clear that she is to be considered one of the leaders among 
coloratura singers.—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 





De Tréville created a furore and 8,000 people applauded and 
shouted their approval—Toronto (Can.) World. 





The melting beauty of the high notes, the perfect control ot 
the tricky passages, and above all, the swelling of the trills 
make a piece of rare vocalism.—Toronto (Cana.) Mail and Empire. 





Her voice, veritably angelic in quality, is admirably controlled 
and of absolute perfect intonation and power.—El Pais, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

The name of Yvonne de Tréville is known, as she has been ap- 
plauded in nearly all the capitals of the world.—Prager Tagblatt, 
Prague. 





She is a great artist.—Magyarorsag, Budapest. 
———= 
Her voice is very big for a coloratura singer, and powerful up 
to the highest register.—National Zeitung, Berlin. 





Yvonne de Tréville is a star who is at the culmination point in 
the artistic sky.—General Anzeiger, Dresden. 





The ease of her voice is astonishing . . 
of a bell.—Dresdner Anzeiger, Dresden. 


pure as the sounds 





A big and beautiful voice, tlexible and highly cultivated, which 
she used with ideal fitness.—Vort Land, Copenhagen. 





Her coloratura singing, her extremetly flexible voice and splendid 
breath control scored for her a triumph.—Svenska Dagen, Stock- 
holm. 





A voice so melodious and at the same time so strong and so 
sure.—Le Phare, Cairo, Egypt. 





Audience entranced by her lovely voice and marvelous technic, 
her perfect diction and graceful acting.—Indepéndance Roumaine, 
Bucharest. 





The height and flexibility of Mlle. de ‘Tréville’s voice are aston- 
ishing, and make it possible for her to sing the role of Lakme 
without any transpositions or changes.—Novoje, St. Petersburg. 





This young singer, who is the rage of Paris, held her audience 
under the charm of her marvelous voice.—Le Figaro, Paris. 





Her pearly execution and brilliant vocalization are joined to a 
rare purity and surety of intonation.—La Chronique, Brussels. 

De Treville’s voice was as fresh and beautiful when she 
closed her season at the great Paterson Festival when the 
Paterson Call of May 1 said: 

De Tréville proved a sublime singer in the air and variations ot 
Proch, This was truly a piece that called for vocal pyrotechnics 
of which few singers are capable. 

De Tréville surprised the audience when (as an encore) she 
took the harp that had been used during the evening and accom- 
panied herself while singing a pretty little folksong. She was re- 
called and then gave a most beautiful rendition of “The cast Rose 
of Summer,” also accompanying herself on the harp. 

At the beginning of her season at the Toronto Festival 
the Toronto Mail and Empire of October 14 said: 

De Tréville sang with that wonderful sweetness that created such 
a furore Wednesday afternoon, in response to a perfect hurricane 
of applause she gave Proch’s theme and variations, a display piece 
that only becomes notable when rendered by an artist like De 
Tréville. 

Following is the opinion of the European critic, Dr. 
Wilhelm Kienzl, composer of “Evangeliman,” “Kahreigen,” 
x: 

Those whe wish to learn the art of song must not fail to attend 
the pertormances of this mistress of vocal interpretation, of mezza 
voce and of brilliant coloratura. We hope they will soon have this 
opportunity. 

N. J. Corey, of Detroit, Mich., made the following state- 
ment on April 12, 1913: 

So remarkable a career justifies national pride in her successes. 
Today, while not yet at the zenith of her physical powers, Yvonne 
de Tréville stands alone a truly great artist. (Advertise- 
ment.) 





Concert at Potsdam. 


The following interesting recital of French songs was 
given by Ellen Snyder at the Crane Normal Institute of 
Music. Potsdam, New York, May 14, 1913. Edith M. 
Austin was the accompanist and Olga Harrangue made 
the explanatory remarks: 

FOLKSONGS. 


ae: Pear Te A iikns oo ded ctcenccctbeweurscccedies H. Riegel 
ee Do asec iphie ssanetnetoss taste ue Old Minuet 
a a ee TNs shaw ksdnn ss adn es eo-ceiws ene Jacques Lefevre 
Te We G. RRe: Bia oso ccc cbvctscthencccéstnscecs —_ 
On the Bridge of Avignon................0005 Old Ronde (1503-?) 


When the Nightingale Shall Sing (troubadour song), 
Ascribed to the Chatelain de Coucy (1192) 
‘The Song of the Mountaineer (Armand Lafrique), 
C. Despourins (1693) 
Phenix Club. 


ART SONGS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Unknown Land, from A Summer Night (Th. Gautier), 
Berlioz (1803-1869) 
Harriet Johnson, accompanist. 


Aria from opera Mignon............../ Ambrose Thomas (1811-1896) 
La Parlate d’Amor, from Faust.............+--+- Gounod (1818-1893 
Moonlight (Catulle Mendes) ..............045- Saint-Saéns (1835) 
er CV Pe cc ceccccrcxcgesce teste cas Massenet (1842-1912) 
Violin obbligato by Miss Wright. 
The Broken Flower (Armand Silvestre).....Gabrielle Faure (1845) 
The Humming Bird (Le Conte de Lisle)...... Chausson (1855-1899) 
et Pee ae ee Chaminade (186:) 
A Bae Beis ccucvscddovaxrcdnest Vettes cseias Vincent d'Indy (1852) 
Voices of Spring (Paul Bourget)............ Claude Debussy (1862) 
The Bells (Paul Bourget)... ............00+- Claude Debussy (1862) 


If With Haste My Song Would Fly (Victor Hugo), 

Reynaldo Hahn (1874) 
I NOD aiidin sc daacd2sce ccoutecges ds seveubbonnenies = 
Melogne' (Victor Hinge). .....cccssccseccees Leo Delibes (1836-1891) 
pea Sedo cevcccvsetecescccecess ovbbnaecned taceteniy — -- 
Serenade (Eugene Adenis)... «++-+--Gabriel Pierne (1363) 











MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 

Through the efforts of the Rev. Prentice A. Pugh, 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, the people of Memphis 
will have an opportunity to enjoy and to entertain the 
Sewanee Glee Club on May 29. Mr. Pugh has just re- 
turned from a visit to Sewanee and while there he per- 
fected arrangements for the appearance of the Glee Club. 
The boys will be entertained by several of the city’s most 
prominent families after their concert at the Goodwyn 
Institute. nee 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey is arranging her party for the annual 
summer trip to Chautauqua. She is one of the leading 
teachers there and a prime mover in all musical affairs in 
Chautauqua. neRe 

After a three weeks’ visit with their brother, Angelo 
Cortese, Jack and Joe Cortese have returned to their 
home in London, Canada. Joe will leave early this fall 
for a three years’ stay in Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, where he will study violin under Ysaye and other 
renowned artists. nee 

Memphis and the Beethoven Club are proud to announce 
the recent election of a Memphis woman as vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern section of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. Mrs. W. J. Gillfillan was elected to 
this office at the recent biennial meeting held in Chicago. 
She is a brilliant woman and is popular both at home 
and abroad, having served the federation as correspond- 
ing secretary for several years past. 

nur 

Martha Trudeau leaves early in June for Europe, where 
she will remain for several months, spending much time 
in the study of piano. 

nue 

Louise Oliver, who has been studying harp with Angelo 
Cortese, will leave, in the early summer, to stay in Chi- 
cago and New York. Nora Nance OLIver. 








We hear much regarding the “soul” of the 
piano. - Whether this “soul” is found in the 
soundboard or the action, or in the combina- 
tion of both, is fully described in literature 


prepared by Kranich & Bach. It is well to 
know something about the grand piano, if one 
is going to purchase one. Study the claims 
of the Kranich & Bach, which present many 
inventions that place these instruments in a 
position strictly individual. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 
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MRS. C., HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York 
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“There are plenty of men end women whe can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than twe or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can work 
the miracle Maud Pewell can."’ 


—From an Editoral in ‘*The Portland Oregonian"”’ 
of January 17, 1913 
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\ J SAN FRANCISCO ]f / 


San Francisco, Cal., May 16, 1913. 

With the Ysaye concerts, which will terminate next Sun- 
day afternoon, May 18, the musical season of 1912-13 will! 
have come to an end as far as California is concerned. 
I cannot resist the temptation to take advantage of this 
opportunity to dwell a little on the musical situation of 
the Far West in so far as it affects the fortunes of visit- 
ing artists and through them the managerial offices in 
New York. My personal experience has been that, with 
but one or two exceptions, the gentlemen who furnish us 
with artists during the season, and who have a long ac- 
quaintance with us, resent any endeavors to enlighten them 
on our attitude toward artists and managers. I will, of 
course, not dispute the fact that the impresarios of the 
American metropolis know their business better than 
anyone else. If they did not they would have had to close 
up shop long ago. At the same time I desire to suggest 
that various musical communities entertain different ideas 
and possess different characteristics, in the same manner 
as every artist differs in many things from another artist. 
In order to gain the support of certain communities dif- 
ferent methods must be employed. What may be success- 
ful in attracting the attention of the New York audience 
may be very unsuccessful in the case of a Chicago audi- 
ence, and again what may attract the public of New York 
and Chicago may fail utterly in San Francisco or on the 
Pacific Coast. It is my intention to throw a little light 
on musical conditions in California, and having spent from 














UNION FERRY DEPOT, SAN FRANCISCO. 





fifteen to twenty years in active musical journalism in 
the Far West, I dare say that I have been able to discover 
one or two things. nee 


A very grave mistake is made by certain New York 
managers in their. estimation of the numerical strength 
of the musical public of the Pacific Coast and their eager- 
ness to attend concerts. While I do not wish to say that 
our people here are less musical than anywhere else, I 
am ready to affirm that they are not more so. The pro- 
portion of music loving people to that of all the rest is 
about the same as in any other city. We will put this 
proportion upon the basis of one-half of one per cent. 
of the population, and this let me tell you is a very con- 
servative estimate at this time. The population of San 
Francisco, according to recent official information, is 
530,000, which will bring our concert-going public to 3,000. 
We cannot include the metropolitan area of San Fran- 
which includes Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and 
several smaller cities, with an aggregate population of 
800,000, for the Berkeley Musical Association and the Pen- 
insular Musical Association of Palo Alto (the latter num- 
bers many of San Francisco’s leading society people who 
live in the suburbs), with each a membership of 2,000, 
engage five or six great artists a season, and by so doing 
practically keep away many people from the public con- 


cisco, 


certs. Now, then, the most an artist can expect in San 
Francisco is an attendance of 3,000 people scattered 


through three or four concerts. There are usually three 
regular public concerts and one private event at the St. 
Francis Hotel for the St. Francis Musical Art Society 
of about three hundred -society people. These three 
thousand people cannot fill Scottish Rite Auditorium, our 
regular concert hall, seating about 1,500, at each event. 
There is another lesson to be gathered from this statement 
of facts and figures, namely, that the limited number of 
concert-going people naturally results in the same people 
practically attending every concert. 
nere 

Now we come to the most important part of this dis- 
sertation, namelyg to the extent of supply and demand of 
artistic material during the course of a reason by a fixed 
musical public, the personnel of which is practically the 
same throughout the season. How many musical events 
is such a limited musical public willing and financially able 
to support? I am under the impression that at present 
the supply far exceeds the demand. During the last sea- 
son there have been sent to the Coast about twice as 
many artists as.it is able to support, with the consequence 


that hardly any of the artists were able to make profitable 
western tours and many of them actually lost money. I 
hear from each of our managers that this was the worst 
musical season he has experienced in his career out West. 
While I believe that the New York manager knows this 
condition as well as I do, I also know that many prac- 
tically unknown artists are sent to us with the idea of 
just giving them bookings without considering the possi- 
bility of their “making good.” It seems really that many 
artists are themselves responsible for this wholesale emi- 
gration to the Coast and the managers are really forced 
to send them or be accused of partiality or favoritism. 
While in the end this question will solve _ itself, 
there is a danger which neither managers nor ar- 
tists seem to realize, and this danger lies in the possible 
“overfeeding” of the public’s musical stomach and _ its 
gradual cultivation of musical nausea which will force it 
away from the concert hall and seek entertainment some- 
where else less strenuous on the intelligence, as well as 
on the pocketbook. The great financial success of visit- 
ing artists to the Pacific Coast in the past has been in the 
fact that only the greatest artists were sent to us at com- 
paratively rare intervals, and consequently the public was 
always eager to listen to them. 
nee 
There is a vast public on the Pacific Coast eager to sat- 
isfy its naturally artistic inclinations. Only about one- 
third of the people that might be induced to go to con- 
certs are now attending musical events. There remains 
then a great problem to be solved in the matter of in- 
creasing the numerical strength of our musical public, 
and I am under the impression that it can be done. The 
one thing necessary is to send us only the very best of 
artists (whether known or not) and introduce them in a 
manner sufficiently extensive and explanatory to impress 
our people with their genuine merit. It will never do to 
send us twenty or thirty artists every season without re- 
gard to the public’s wishes or desires, or even without 
regard to their ability to “make good.” We have three 
excellent managers on the Coast, and now a fourth is be- 
ginning to forge ahead. If the New York managers think 
that they can increase their business by sending new man- 
agers or changing the old ones they are very much mis- 
taken. They hold the secret of success within their own 
power. They must use the same means to exploit their 
artists on the Pacific Coast as they do in the East. If 
they do not do so then they must be satisfied with a 
correspondingly less support in concert attendance on the 
Pacific Coast, as compared with that in the East. Surely 
this is a question not difficult to understand, and yet it 
would seem that no one wants to understand it, because 
no one seems to be willing to change an old and fixed 
policy. In the meantime it is a pity that opportunities 
are lost to increase the size of our musical public and 
the earning capacity of the artists. 
nee 
Eugen Ysaye gave five concerts in San Francisco and 
vicinity during the last week. They were unquestionably 
among the most successful and profitable events of the 
season. I have rarely witnessed such an inspiring display 
of enthusiasm as was revealed at these Ysaye concerts, 
and the master was really in splendid form. At every 
concert he demonstrated his great virtuosity. His beauty 
of tone, limpidity of technic, intellectuality of execution, 
ease of bearing, delicacy of expression and thoroughness 
of program arrangement were admired universally. His 
son Gabriel and his accompanist, M. Decreus, shared 
honors at the concerts. THe Musicat Courter has pub- 
lished so many reviews of Ysaye’s skill that it would only 
be a repetition of former accounts to go into details 
again about his art. Suffice it to say his artisic success 
was as great as anywhere, and what is as important, if 
not more so, his financial reward was commensurate with 
his artistic triumphs. 
nere 
Manager R. E. Johnson is here attending to the Ysaye 
tour in person. He has been wearing a satisfied smile 
all week and has permitted his fatherly eye to wander 
caressingly over the large audiences at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium and the Greek Theater. It would almost 
seem as if Mr. Johnson was Mr. Ysaye’s mascot for the 
last time that illustrious virtuoso was on the Coast the 
attendance was not as satisfactory as this time. How- 
ever, Johnson knows his business, and this means a great 
deal. 
ane 
Since resuming the correspondence for THE MUSICAL 
Courter I have received numerous letter from eastern 
cities asking me concerning the chances for teachers and 
musicians to settle here. I shall, with the permission of 
the editors of THe Musicat Courter, answer these letters 
in one of the next issues of the paper. It is a very in- 
teresting and important question and it requires consid- 
erable deliberation and thought before putting it on paper. 
ALFRED METZGER. 





Mascagni has finished part of the orchestration of his 
“Parisina.” 
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ARNOLD SCHONBERG, of Vienna, was awarded 
the Mahler prize for composition in that city. 
a 
ArtHur M. Aspect and Mrs. Abell will sail 
Thursday, May 29, from Montreal for Liverpool. 
Mr. Abell will resume his Musica Courter post 
in Berlin about June ro. 
——@——— 


Tue “Parsifal” performances at Zurich, which 
were originally intended to be given only on three 
Sundays, will be continued during the month of 
May, owing to the great demand for tickets. 


——-- -<¢ 


Lonnon’s premiere of Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” was scheduled for last night, May 27. 
One is glad to see that work making its way east- 
ward; London is only several thousand miles from 


New York. 
————_©—_—_——_ 


Has the price of a chorus singer in grand opera 
in New York fallen to $14 per week? This is a 
polite question and will be appreciated by those 
whom it concerns. The prospect of a chorus se- 
lected on the $14 basis fills one with justifiable ap- 


prehension. 
oo 


Berttoz’s “The Trojans” was revived with great 
success at Stuttgart, in the abbreviated and revised 
arrangement of Emil Gerhauser and Max Schil- 
lings. Berlioz intended his work to occupy two 
evenings, but the new version makes it possible to 
perform it in one. 


Art the royal wedding in Berlin last week it 
would have heen impossible to tell apart the Ger- 
man and English national anthems (their melody 
is identical) had the Kaiser’s band not dropped 
their h’s when they were playing the strain in def- 
erence to King George. 

ka nes 

A society of German Music Critics has been 
formed, with headquarters in Leipsic. The mem- 
bers of the managing committee are Dr. A. Heuss, 
of Leipsic; M. Klatte, of Berlin; Paul Bekker, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; Dr. L. Kaniewski, of 
K6nigsberg; and Dr. H. Springer, of Berlin. 

——— 

Paris is agitating itself again about the heavy 
expense of maintaining its Grand Opera. The 
1912 budget, just audited, shows that the average 
net loss on each performance was about $4,740. 
The year’s gross income was $644,400, with $160,- 
000 subvention added by the Government and 
$100,000 by subscribers. The total revenue, there- 
fore, was $904,400. The subscribers are incensed 
because they received no dividends. Dividends 
from grand opera? Pouf! 

social mci 

AccorDING to cable advices from Europe, Cleo- 
fonte Campanini has told newspaper correspondents 
there that the twelve works to be given in English 
on Saturday nights next season in Chicago are 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Cendrillon,” “Martha,” 
“Natoma,” “Faust,” “The Cricket,” “Haensel und 
Gretel,” “Carmen,” “Walkire,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Le Segreto di Susanna” and “The Lovers’ 
Quarrel.” The only novelties so far selected by 
Campanini for Chicago are “Monna Vanna” and 
“Colonel Chabert.” 

saiininnassilioieeasanes 

In Canada they have formed a National Opera 
Company, with Max Rabinoff as managing direc- 
tor. The new organization will supersede the 
Montreal Opera Company. As set forth by Mr. 
Rabinoff, the plans of the Canadian enterprise are 
as follows: “It is the desire of those promoting 
the National Opera Company to make it such in 
fact as well as in name. Subscribers have been 
enlisted from other Canadian cities, and the com- 
pany, after playing eight weeks in Montreal, be- 
ginning November 17, will play two weeks in To- 


ronto and one week each in Ottawa and Quebec. 
After that it will make a tour of five weeks in the 
United States, but it will not come to New York. 
Next spring it will go to Mexico City, stopping for 
performances in Havana, Cuba. Madame Pavlowa, 
the dancer, and her organization, will appear with 
the company in Montreal, and will join it again in 


Mexico City.” 
cnnisianstlbosnin 


Aw unknown youthful work by Richard Wagner 
was discovered recently in an antiquary’s shop by 
Dr. Edgar Istel, the composer and critic of Mu- 
nich. He considered it to be a fragment of the E 
major symphony and declares the handwriting is 
undoubtedly that of Wagner and that it was com- 


posed in 1835, while the master was acting as con- . 


ductor at Magdeburg. The technic, it is said, 
shows less attention to detail than that displayed in 
the “Hochzeit,” a fragment composed two years 


earlier. 
—————>——_ 


Tuts seems to be an era of investigations. 
Everything is being investigated. It ought to be a 
harvest for lawyers. It looks as though some of 
them will be busy in the coming opera war. There 
is considerable speculation as to the next move 
which the Metropolitan Opera House directors will 
make to compel Oscar Hammerstein to carry out 
the arrangement not to give opera in New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Chicago during a stip- 
ulated time. Can the fact that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gives performances in Atlanta and 
Albany give a loophole to Hammerstein—some- 
thing for lawyers to ponder over? 

a 

WHEN many cities of the West were patting 
themselves on the back because they had bought 
and paid for some performances of grand opera 
by the Chicago Opera Company, Wichita, Kan., 
where forty years ago only the Indian roved, en- 
gaged the Chicago organization and Tetrazzini, 
and with only six days to work up and advertise 
the performance, secured an $8,000 house, and then 
went the even tenor of its Western Wichita way 
without thinking that anything unusual had been 
done, as indeed it had not for that city. Next sea- 
son will mark further big musical achievement in 
Wichita. For 1913-14 the Wichita Chorus, which 


_made most of last season’s activity possible, having 


announced a series of concerts, with an artist list 
including Paderewski, Schumann-Heink, Mischa 
Elman, Alma Gluck, John McCormack, Charles 
W. Clark, Francis Macmillen, Reed Miller, etc., 
and a “Messiah” concert with the best obtainable 


solo forces. 
a 


It was mentioned in the recent prospectus of the 
Century Opera that the founders of the organiza- 
tion planned to raise a stock subscription of $300,- 
000, about $100,000 of which had been paid in. 
Since then, according to official information sent 
out by the City Club committee, a further $13,500 
has been received. Originally the Century Opera 
shares were listed at $100 par. Last week the com- 
mittee circulated a letter “to opera lovers” making 
this offer: “In response to a popular demand that 
some means be devised by which those wishing to 
subscribe less than $100 to the stock of the Century 
Opera Company may be enabled to do so, the Com- 
mittee has worked out and now submits the follow- 
ing plan: The City Club through its Board of 
Trustees has agreed to act as Trustee for sub- 
scribers holding fractional shares. That is to say, 
those wishing to subscribe $10 or multiples thereof 
may do so by signing the enclosed blank and a cer- 
tificate for a. fractional share will be issued. The 
City Club will act as Trustee for those holding frac- 
tional shares and in turn the owners of such frac- 
tional shares will be entitled through their Trustee 
to the rights and privileges of the owners of full 
shares. The City Club will hold and vote the stock 


for which they are Trustee through their Board of . 


Trustees. The owners of fractional shares will be 
entitled to preferences in the reservations of seats.” 
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A BOOK ON MAHLER. 


It seems but a few weeks since we met Gustav 
Mahler walking about the streets of New York, 
abstracted, brooding, alone. And now comes a 
book to tell us what a great man that small, dark, 
nervous musician was. We feel, somehow, as if 
we had been carried forward by the flight of time, 
leaving Mahler far behind us, slumbering in his 
grave with the others who preceded him, and as 
dead to the world as Bach or Palestrina or the 
legendary Tubal Cain. 

This book by Paul Stefan is a brief biographical 
sketch, a summary of Mahler’s genius as a con- 
ductor, and an enthusiastic analysis and panegyric 
of the dead musician’s compositions. 

Of Mahler’s boyhood and school days it is hardly 
necessary to speak now, beyond observing that the 
boy was often absentminded and apparently inat- 
tentive to the lessons when his mind was concen- 
trated on the thoughts and imaginings in his brain. 

It came as a rude shock to the poetic and scholar- 
ly young musician to be offered the conductorship 
of a small summer theater. But the wise Epstein 
knew that Mahler needed the experience of contact 
with the general public and the great world outside 
the domain of music. He advised. Mahler to accept 
the offer in order to get a start. 

“So Mahler went at the age of nineteen and con- 
ducted operettas, farces and stage music at a salary 
of $12.50 a month and a supplement of about seven- 
teen cents per performance.” 

But this ungrateful work, mean as it was, only 
lasted during the summer. When the autumn came 
Mahler had no alternative but to give piano lessons 
in Vienna. He was two years or more finding 
another opportunity to conduct, and the work he 
found was almost as uncongenial as his first en- 
gagement. 

Paul Stefan very aptly quotes a remark of 
Schopenhauer which fits in well with Mahler’s ex- 
periences: “Merely talented men find their time 
always ripe for them; the genius, on the contrary, 
comes upon his time like a comet upon the planetary 
system, with whose regular and fixed order its ec- 
centric path has nothing in common. He cannot, 
therefore, intervene in the existing, steady going 
cultural movement of his day, but throws his works 
far forward out into the path that lies before him, 
which his time has then to overtake.” 

Mahler was decidedly like a comet whenever his 
orbit swung within the regular planetary systems 
of conventional performance and tradition. He is 
credited with having said that “there is no such 
thing as tradition —only genius and stupidity.” It 
was his disregard for tradition, more than anything 
else, which drew down on him the wrath of dis- 
turbed stupidity. And it can easily be understood 
that the wall of convention and propriety was not 
at all pleased with his practice of performing what 
he preached when he said: “TI butt the wall with 
my head, but the wall gets a hole knocked in it.” 

It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that in 
spite of his genius with the baton his path as a con- 
ductor was thorny. 

We came under the spell of the great conductor’s 
personality and art when he conducted Sir Au- 
gustus Harris’ German opera season in London in 
1892, and our admiration for the man has steadily 
increased for twenty-one years. It is consequently 
a satisfaction to us to add our testimony to the 
merits of the artist whom Paul Stefan has so nobly 
championed. We likewise take this opportunity to 
condemn the ungenerous and gratuitous criticisms 
which were printed in some of the New York news- 
papers even before the sod had fallen upon the 
coffin of the master musician whose head had 


butted holes in many of the traditional walls and 
petticoated conventionalities of the old New York 
Philharmonic Society—such as it was when Mahler 
came. 


But though Mahler the living personality and 
Mahler the active conductor are no longer with 
us, the world is slowly waking to the fact that 
Mahler the composer has left an extensive legacy, 
on the merits of which there is as yet no unanimity 
of opinion. We know the Mahler symphonies have 
created riots. Cheering friends and hissing enemies 
have come to blows and scratches in their disputes 
about the value and the beauty of these works. 
teyond calling attention to the obvious truth, that 
works which can create so much excitement and 
commotion must have character, we shall express 
no opinion on the permanent value or intrinsic 
merit of these works, but quote extensively from 
the author, who has evidently studied deeply the 
works of the composer he so profoundly admires. 





Photo copyright by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
GUSTAV MAHLER. 


“A few words may be said as to Mahler’s means 
in general and a few indications given as to the 
grammar of his langauge. His themes are wide in 
curve and there is no short rest followed by repeti- 
tion and development. A theme extending over 
forty bars is no uncommon thing, and long breath 
is the rule. The pregnancy and distinctness of the 
whole are never lost. The invention always flows 
out of the melody; and the melos, even if one at 
first thinks of others, at the second hearing belongs 
positively to Mahler. People have always tried to 
find ‘reminiscences’ in Mahler’s music. Whenever 
it is possible to think of a similar passage in Bee- 
thoven or Wagner—and that only in the earliest 
works—in Schubert or Bruckner, it is noticed by 
‘every ass,’ as Brahms said, and it is, of course, 
without the slightest importance for the whole 
Walter Scott called this occupation a favorite task 
of pedantic stupidity. 

“The outspoken rhythm of the themes is es- 
pecially characteristic, being in many lyrics and 
often in the symphonies like a march and inten- 
tionally recalling the harsh shrillness of military 
marches and funeral processions. Mahler’s har- 
mony has been called ‘unmodern’ both in praise and 
blame. But it has been learned from all the 
moderns since Bach and Chopin, and often in the 
course of its development very nearly equals the 


most audacious of innovations, such as those of 
Schénberg and the young French school. The in- 
dependence of the parts often leads to harsh 
passages. Such are most often explained by a com- 
bination of themes appearing accompanied by their 
original harmony. For his counterpoint becomes 
constantly richer and more ruthless. It seems at 
times as though a theme were not harmonized but 
counterpointed, as though there were no such 
thing as a superposition, but only a juxtaposition 
of melodic elements. But finally the whole is re- 
solved by means of passing-notes and mighty 
organ-points into the old diatonic system. The 
most modern progressions and formations of 
fourths appear. As a rule he is ‘the last diatonic 
writer,’ as he has been called, and at times of an 
almost sacerdotal simplicity which derives directly 
from Beethoven. 


“In general, the prudent use of modulation is re- 
markable, especially in the earlier works; but, when 
used, it is with absolute psychological keenness and 
significance. Wagner, too, never modulates with- 
out reason or for the sake of doing so.” 

Gustav Mahler was born in July, 1860, and died 
in May, 1911, before he had reached the age of 
fifty-one. 

G. Schirmer, of New York, publishes the book 
called “Gustav Mahler, a Study of His Personality 
and Work,” by Paul Stefan. It is translated from 
the German by T. E. Clark. 


———— 


In The Tribune of Sunday last, May 2s, more 
than half a page was devoted to that time-worn 
subject, “Color-Music.” Needless to say, to those 
who have followed the annual reports of this C ser- 
pent, which every amateur sportsman in harmony 
is bound to discover at least once in his yachting 
cruises to and fro across the shallow waters of 
popular music, this color-music dragon is a stage 
curiosity.. A more dismal entertainment—if enter- 
tainment it could be called—than the color music 
concert which two of THe Musicar Courter edi- 
tors heard, or saw, or endured, in old St. James’ 
Hall, London, some twenty years ago, can hardly 
be imagined by musicians. The combinations of 
colors were characterless, and can never be other- 
wise. If music had only seven notes with a few 
sounds in between them, then color might be able 
to represent to the eye what those seven notes mean 
to the ear. Moreover, musical sounds can be com- 
bined to produce chords, whereas the combinations 
of colors produce grays, drabs, buffs,—dull ‘muddy 
tints which are feeble beside the livid colors of the 
spectrum band. At its best the color organ can 
reproduce a series of single notes within an octave. 
All the enthusiasm of the colorists is for the beauty 
of the color. A composer, on the other hand, is not 
at all concerned with beauty of tone, but with the 
relation of one note to another. It is only the 
shallowest musical amateur who ranks the sensa- 
tional above the relational in music. But all the 
newspaper accounts of this yearly re-appearing 
color-music speak only of the sensuous beauty of 
the colors and never of the relation of tints and the 
sequence of series of related tints after the manner 
of composers who aim to produce melodies, themes, 
motives, and are concerned only to a limited extent 
with mere beauty of sound. With color, as color, 
Tue Musica Courter is not concerned. But with 
the pitiable attempt to translate Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Wagner into color-music no sane and 
serious musician can be satisfied, It is not even 
giving up the substance for the shadow. It is re- 
nouncing actual music for a perverted use of color, 
which, however wonderful it may be to the eye, 
cannot express in its glowing language the idioms 
of the language for the ear. 

a Sen 


THE great weakness in most of the operas in 
English is that the music is not good enough. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA REPORT. 


A reorganization of the board of directors of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Association 
Company, which operates the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was effected at the annual meet- 
ing of that body. According to the new plan the 
board of directors will be increased from fifteen 
members to twenty-five. The ten new members 
will be the gentlemen who have heretofore con- 
stituted the advisory board, that body, thereby go- 
ing out of existence. The fifteen members of the 
former board of directors, composed of ladies, were 
re-elected. The men who have been added to the 
board are the eight of the former advisory board— 
\. H. Chatfield, Julius Fleischmann, Maurice Frei- 
berg, Harry M. Levy, J. G. Schmidlapp, W. Kes- 
ley Schoepf, Charles P. Taft, Clifford B. Wright 

and the following additional members, George 
W. Armstrong and William Cooper Procter. 

The plan of carrying on the business of the as- 
sociation through an executive board, which was 
tried tentatively during the past few months, was 
made a permanent feature. This executive board, 
which practically operates the association, is elect- 
ed from the new board of directors, and is as fol- 
lows: A. H. Chatfield, chairman; Charles P. Taft, 
W. Kesley Schoepf, Mrs. Joseph Wilby, Bertha 
Baur and Mrs. J. Walter Freiberg, with Mrs 
Charles P. Taft, president of the association, an ex- 
officio member. 

The details for the next year’s series of concerts 
were also determined upon. The orchestra will 
be increased to eighty-six members. This is done 
in order to prepare it for the next May Festival. 
There will be a number of changes among the 
wood instruments and a strengthening of the first 
violins and the cellos, Dr. Kunwald will also bring 
several necessary instruments from Europe. 

As heretofore there will be twelve pairs of regu- 
lar symphony concerts. The first will be on No- 
vember 14 and 15 in Emery Auditorium. 

There will the first concert, 
which will present a Wagner program in commem- 
oration of the centennial of that composer’s birth. 
The soloists alreddy engaged are as follows: Fritz 
Carl Flesch, Emil Heermann, Harold 
Bauer, Josef Hofmann, Teresa Carrefio, Julia 
Culp, Margaret Matzenauer, Julius Sturm. 

The number of popular concerts will be in- 
creased from six to eight. They will begin im- 
mediately after the first of the year and will again 
take place in Music Hall. 

The detailed report of Mrs. Katharine D. 
Jamieson, the treasurer of the association, is as 


he no soloist at 


Kreisler, 


follows: 
REcEIPTS. 
From Tickets— 
ae OE 6 ins X04 cae ace op eae hx caene $25,271.10 
PO ERNE |S ska Sina 5 08s 606 00's 2s xen ee 5.758,50 
iis seis. oo oes x cul poate 6,802.00 
NE eas Daas ckb urnkataesabas sablac eee $37,831.60 
Annual contributors ..........cc.sccccccscsess 50,074.03 
OD oun pancbaweshecpunsabaibes cecexat yee 14,000.00 
AGvOsTISIRG 1A DTORTAME 6 0..5sccccccccccsorses 3,253.00 
Outside Engagements— 
NE ia s<dcees kSeb> s besnn sapere eskens 12,162.16 
aie 55 5c vcs vucentaeaeekdeatinuesn 11,965.55 
$196.61 
Popular Concerts— 
Receipts 8,010.11 
a 6 cia ads od ve was asd ede Sheree 3,478.71 
$4,531,40 
Local Engagements— 
Ree: oo vicavesdon 2,647.46 
St ee ee err rr. Tory) 852.15 
$1,795.31 
Tate wees ois ds cen So ee ia cscs sen coe $112,482.78 
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Salaries 95,219.90 
Soloists , kph ica SE ice oe Ree 4,589.00 
Rent of Emery Auditorium ............s0009 3,355,00 
Programs. and printing ..........sssssesssede | 1,804.60 


Newspaper and poster advertising ............ 5,403.22 
CO oo hs 8 ONS a8 o> cna ba pies DES es 437.81 
Se IE a ob os ipiine's os Sbare hea eeee eevee 701.55 
Dem IN a ind 5s 5 ee ke a 2,796.23 
Pe AIEEE iS. oo cease ieee 46.23 

Tie PIORMAOINS oon in 5c cee cledeebceuss $114,433.54 
CPOE fp nsd cicadas obenehedeasech ur ekiena ieee $1,950.76 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


In glancing over the advertisement reproduced 
herewith, one notices, with a quiet smile, that the 
music critic of the New York Sun, who, on sev- 
eral occasions, referred somewhat heatedly to the 
much discussed concert given by Richard Strauss 
at the Wanamaker department store a few years 
ago-—we say, one notices, with a quiet smile, that 
the self same music critic of the New York Sun 
was lecturer at a “Wagner Festival,” held last 
week in, and instituted by, that self same Wana- 


(Advertisement in the New York Evening Post of May 20, 1913.) 





Born May 22, 1813. Wilhelm Richard Wagner. Died Feb. 18, 1883. 


“Has he perchance a talent for music?” 


“I heard him (Ludwig Geyer, Wagner's stepfather) then 
with feeble voice say to my mother: ‘Has ke penchance a talent 
for music?’ On the eorly morrow, as he lay dead, my mother 
came into the childrén’s sleeping room and said to each of us 
some loving word. To me she said: ‘He hoped to make some- 
thing of thee.” 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner's Autobiography. 

To mark the 100th anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer who raised the symbolism of the lyri¢ drama ‘to its 
highest power, a five days’ 


Wagner Festival 


beginning this afternoon, will be given in the Wanamaker Audi- 
terium at half past two each afternoon. 


Today 


Lecture on the life and works of Richard Wagner by William E. Flint, 
i"lustratea with views of #cenes from the operas, and portraits of contem- 
porary musicians. 

Wagner musical program by John Barnes Wells; tenor; Jacques Kasner, 
violin; Alexander Russell, organ and piano. 


Wednesday—Wagner Angelus Matinee 


Ajexander Russell... .Organ 


Thursday—Wagner Centennial Day 
The Volpe Symphony Orchestra of @ men, Arnold Volpe, conductor, in 
an entite W: program. 
Bavelling of bust of Richard Wagper in the Auditorium. 
Ad@ress by Mr. W. ¢. Henderson, musical editor of the New York Sun 
and author of a Life of Wagner. 


Saturday 


Lecture on the life and works of Richard Wagner by Wm. E. Flint, with 
views and scenes from the opera and portraits of contemporary musicians. 

Musical program by Clifferd-Cairns, Basso Cantante, and the Madrigal 
Clab of Newark, N. J—Mr Russell, Conductor. 


Also, Each Day 


From 11 to 12—Organ and Victrola Wagner Recital in the Auditorium, 
Fifst Gallery. New Building 

From 10 to 11 and 3 to 4:30—Organ and Victrola Wagner Recital in 
the Rotunda of the Old Building 











maker department store. Tue Musica Courier 
considers the critic’s course entirely ethical. He 
has a right to change his views and he certainly 
has a right to lecture whenever and wherever he 
pleases, just as Richard Strauss had a right to give 
a concert in the Wanamaker department store. 
Art is at home wherever it happens to be. While 
we missed the pleasure of hearing the lecture by 
the Sun critic, there is no reason to assume that 
it was not as good in its way as the Strauss con- 
cert held in the same building some years before. 


ronee” Slnremeres 


Waite THe Musicat Courter is modest and 
humble, it wonders whether its words regarding 
the dinner to be given to the Century Opera found- 
ers did not carry a weighty message to quarters 
where such a hint would be likely to do the most 
good? At any rate, this notice appeared in one of 
the New York dailies last week: “Owing to the 
fact that the list of founders of popular opera at 
the Century Theater is being added to daily, a ma- 
jority of the founders have requested the City Club 
committee to postpone the dinner to be given for 
them until it is completed. Some of the largest 
subscribers to the Century Opera Company have 


recently gone out of town, hence the committee 
has decided to wait until fall, when all may be 


present.” 
SES eae 


REMARKS ON RAG-TIME. 


Two letters which appeared recently in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald are not without 
interest to musical readers on this side of the salty 
pond. The first of the communications, headed 
“Demoralizing Rag Time Music,” was this: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Sir—Can it be said that America is falling prey to the 
collective soul of the negro through the influence of what 
is popularly known as “rag time” music? Some sociologi- 
cal writers of prominence believe so; all psychologists are 
of the opinion. One thing is infallibly certain: if there is 
any tendency toward such a psychological amalgamation, 
toward such a national disaster, it should be definitely 
pointed out and extreme measures taken to inhibit the in- 
fluence and avert the increasing danger—if it has not al- 
ready gone too far. 

There is nothing more vital in the expression of the 
life of any race than its music. Its music is the symbolism 
for the summary of its emotional attainment and possibil- 
ity. There is no need saying that the “rag time” music has 
its visible source in the ancestry of negro music. It is 
negro music more modernly adapted. It was “typically” 
negroid in the years prior to the Civil War. It bears rad- 
ical resemblance to the fantastic waywardness of Creole 
song. It is a modulated derivation. Now, the most sig- 
nificant fact about this music is that it has become typically 
American. It has outgrown its negroid limitations and 
has achieved national importance. There is a popular “de- 
mand” for it. 

There is a certain sway and swing, a certain indescriba- 
ble, sensuous something appealing and suggestive, about 
the ring and melody, of rhythm and versification of this 
music. Scrutinizingly criticised, every one of the songs 
is insidiously perverting; they are indicative of relaxative 
morality, of disparagement of the marital tie, of triviality 
in relationship of sex, etc., and the entire moral code might 
be included. There is not even an attempt made at con- 
cealment of the thought conveyed in the song. It is out 
and out vulgarity. 

It has been implied that the music of a nation or a race 
is symbolic of its collective character and the discrepan- 
cies of its individual character. Accordingly, the American 
“rag time” or “rag time” evolved music is symbolic of the 
primitive morality and the perceptible moral limitations of 
the negro type. With the latter sexual restraint is almost 
unknown, and the widest latitude of moral uncertainty is 
conceded. Be that as it may, it is of relative importance 
isolatedly considered. Its significance lies in whatever in- 
fluence it may exercise over the average American mind. 

I hope you will find space to give publicity to a danger 
that is threatening the morals and the very life of America. 

Wa ter WINSTON KENILWORTH. 

84 Bd. de Courcelles, Paris. 


From picturesque Nice, on the sunny Riviera, 
came a quick answer to the Kenilworth effusion, 
and the writer of the reply was no less a person 
than Alma Gluck, the operatic soprano. Her 
letter, captioned “America and Good Music,” read 
as follows: 

Nice, April 25, 1913. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

Smr—I read with indignation the jejune apprehensions 
of Walter Winston Kenilworth in your issue of April 23. 
I say indignation—because while to a certain number his 
remarks are jejune, there are unfortunately a great many 
more who would take these remarks seriously. 

During the past season America has been visited by the 
greatest living musical artists. 

We all know that, while these artists are lovers of nat- 
ural scenery, it is not that that brought them to America. 
In other words, I mean to say that it is the great demand 
for them and the consequent remuneration (this is the 
best proof of their popularity) that attracts them to Amer- 
ica. I must, in justice to Americans and in defense of 
their musical tastes, call attention to the fact that a coun- 
try that spends millions of dollars annually for good music 
is not in imminent danger of being influenced by rag time. 

Rag time music, as your worthy correspondent informs 
us, has existed in America since before the Civil War. 
Classical music was only introduced at that time. From 
its colossal growth in popularity it is evident what a role 
it plays in the present life of the American. Rag time 
music is to us Americans what Mayol is to the French. I 
leave it to the mind of the public to determine which is 
the more injurious morally. Atma GLucK. 


Alma Gluck makes Mr. Kenilworth a good 
answer, but it is not sweeping enough, nor does it 
t 
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exactly take hold of the point of his letter. His 
claim appears to be that rag time is the cause, or 
will be the cause, of degeneracy. He says that this 
danger “is threatening the morals and the very 
life of America.” That, of course, is not true, for, 
even if we acknowledge the degeneracy of rag 
time, it is evident that it cannot be the cause of 
America’s degeneracy but can only be the effect 
of that degeneracy. Music, of whatever kind it 
may be, is the expression only of a certain mental 
attitude. Mr. Kenilworth’s argument may be that 
this music is spreading among the many the mental 
attitude of the few. But that cannot be the case 
either, for it requires a very strong natural lean- 
ing towards a certain form of musical expression 
on the part of a very great majority of the people 
to bring about the enormous popularity of that 
particular form of musical expression. In other 
words, although most of us cannot write rag time 
we find our innermost sentiments and feelings 
exactly expressed by that particular rhythm. 
There are even many among us who have been 
brought up in the strictly classical school and yet 
find pleasure in good rag time, and to say that, 
because of this, we all have a tendency towards de- 
generacy is hardly correct. Rag time is the ex- 
pression of a strong, vigorous, healthy nature, and 
for this very reason it is making its way all over 
Europe, where the healthy, normal portion of the 
population are welcoming this expression of their 
own natural feelings which their native, effete 
musicians are unable to give them. Rag time is 
the expression of boisterous good humor. “It is 
to laugh,” and that’s all there is to it. Of course, 
some of the texts allied with rag time music are 
—but that is not the subject under discussion. 


waa 


One of the reasons why it takes music so long 
to reach in America the same high and serious plane 
it occupies in Europe is the publication in our daily 
papers of paragraphs like the following from the 
New York Sun of May 13: 

LOST HIS ALL—A VIOLIN. 
Paris WorKMAN DraANK Too Mucu, anp It Was 
STOLEN. 
(Special Cable Despatch to The Sun.) 

Paris, May 12.—A poor workman whose sole treasure 
was a violin signed “Joseph Guarnerius, fecita, 1715,” a 
contemporary of Stradivarius, went to sleep in a cafe here 
last night after having been drinking freely, When he 
awoke the violin was gone. 

The workman lodged a complaint with the police, stat- 
ing that the instrument was worth 120,000 francs, or $24,- 
000. The magistrate thought the man was insane and 
sent him to jail. 

Meanwhile there is a suspicion that the thief is on his 
way to America with the violin. 

It is so discouraging to comment upon the fore- 
going production that THe Musicat Courier re- 
fuses to do so, beyond remarking that the Sun ap- 
pears to be utterly indifferent to the cost of its 
cable service, a policy which, generally and journal- 
istically speaking, is admirable indeed. 


——_@——_ 


“Marc A. BLUMENBERG, the founder of the 
American music paper, THE Musica Courter 
(1880), has just died in Paris. The funeral ser- 
vices which preceded the transportation of the 
body to America were attended among others by 


the American Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick; the . 


former Ambassador to Berlin, Dr. Hill; the Ameri- 
can Consul General, Frank Mason; the European 
correspondents of the paper, among them Abell, 
Patterson, Osgood, Mrs. Kaesmann and numer- 
ous other musicians and patrons of art. Blumen- 
berg, who founded a stock company ten years ago, 
which took charge of the paper, remained the soul 
of the editorial department to the last, writing from 
Paris his ‘Reflections.’ He stood for musical prog- 
ress and did much to pave the way in America for 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Strauss. He also 


prepared the way for many virtuosi. His paper 
circulates over the entire musical world from San 
Francisco to Moscow.” 
(Dr. Otto Neitzel, in the KG6linsche Zeitung, April 
10, 1913.) 
th oe 


BEETHOVEN AN ADVERTISER. 


Occasionally one comes across musicians who 
consider it unethical to advertise their pro- 
fessional activities. Generally such persons are not 
averse to receiving free notices, and in most cases 
engage frequently in the endeavor to secure pub- 
licity without expense to themselves. THe Must- 
CAL COURIER on many occasions has called atten- 
tion to the importance of publicity for musical 
professionals, whether they are public performers 
or teachers or composers or conductors. To those 
who look upon advertising as reprehensible in 
artists, we would like to call attention to a personal 
advertisement which appeared in 1825 and put 
forth by no less a musician than Beethoven. It 
appeared, as shown herewith, in a paper called 
Cecilia, published in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century in Mayence, Germany. There is no 
doubt that had Beethoven been living at the pres- 
ent time, he would have advertised in the columns 
of THe Musicat Courter, for the reason that he 
knew everything worth knowing musically and 
therefore would have known that this publication 
is the best one to utilize for the purpose of reach- 
ing those interested in the tonal art and all its mani- 
festations and ramifications. 


Warnun g. 


Ich halte es fiir meine Pflicht, das musikal. Publikum vor 
einem ginzlich verfehlten, von der Originalpartitur abweichen- 
den Clavierauszuge meiner letzten Ouverture, 20 4.Handen, 
welcher unter dem Titel: Festouverture yon L. v. B. bey 
Trautwein in Bevin herausgekommen ist, zu warnen, um so 
mehr, da die Clavierausziige zu 9 und 4 Ilanden, von Herrn 
Carl Czerny verfasst, und der Partitur vollig getreu, nach- 
stens in der einzig rechtmissigen Auflage bey B, Schotts 
Sdhne, Grossherzogl. Hofmusikhandlung in Mainz, erscheinen 
werden, 

L. v. Beethoven, 
(Translation. ) 
WARNING. 


I deem it my duty to warn the musical public respecting the 
entirely unsuitable (verfehlt) arrangement for piano, four 
hands, of my latest overture, entitled “Festival Overture, 
by L. v. Beethoven,” published by Trautwein in Berlin. 
Particularly so, as the piano arrangement for two and four 
hands, by Mr. Carl Czerny, which is absolutely true to the 
score will shortly be published in the only authorized edi- 
tion by B. Schotts Soehne, Grossherzohl, Hofmusikhand- 
lung, in Mainz. L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


—__—©>—_—— 


ITALIAN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The inaugural concert of the Italian Orchestral 
Society now is an event of the past. After the 
vicissitudes incidental to symphonic orchestras in 
general and to Italian orchestras in particular—for 
was not this society almost threatened out of 
existence at the beginning of its career by the 
Mafia militants?—the concert came to a happy 
ending very near the morning of the next day, the 
first day being no less an auspicious date than 
the centenary of the birth of Richard Wagner, 
May 22. 

It may have been purely a coincidence, as practi- 
cal and skeptical persons are wont to say, or it may 
have been the irony of fate that the Italian con- 
certs should begin on the birthday of the composer 
who has been so potent in turning aside the 
natural current of Italian melody into the foreign 
and flowery channels of Teutonic harmony. Cer- 
tain it is that, with the exception of Cherubini, not 
one of the composers represented on the program 
has escaped the influence of Wagner. Strauss also 
has made his manner felt beyond the Alps. In 
Martucci’s symphony the third movement is dis- 
tinctly Brahms, not only with regard to the melodic 
contour and in harmony, but in orchestration, with 
its oboe solo and pizzicato string accompaniment, 


like the allegretto grazioso of the second sym- 
phony. 

Sinigaglia’s “Danza Piemontese” was one of the 
most thoroughly Italian works on the program— 
Italian in its rhythmical energy, and not at all in- 
fluenced by that slow, deliberate, broad manner 
which Strauss can use with magnificent effect, but 
which makes Italian imitations very tiresome be- 
cause they are unnatural to the Italian tempera- 
ment. 

Cesare Sodero, the conductor, was placed at a 
disadvantage as a composer by appearing too late 
on the program. He is an excellent musician in 
every way, and it is to be hoped that New York 
will offer him sufficient inducements to keep him. 
There is a very large Italian public in this cosmo- 
politan city, but, unfortunately, only a small per- 
centage of that same public could be inveigled into 
Carnegie Hall for this inaugural concert. Those 
who were present, however, manifested tremen- 
dous enthusiasm at times and voiced their fervor 
with forcible persistence, but not for the symphony 
orchestra, though that came in for a goodly share 
of applause. 

It was the singers who carried the house by 
storm, as one might expect at an Italian concert. 
Excellent and admirable as the vocalists were on 
this occasion, it was not a wise move on the part 
of the directors to overshadow the slender shrub 
of Italian symphonic work with the towering trees 
of Italian vocal composition and execution. Every- 
body knows what Italian opera is. It needed no 
exploitation. It really speaks well for the skill 
of the conductor that he was able to rouse the 
enthusiasm he did, considering how unfamiliar 
and sometimes how un-Italian the orchestral music 
was to an audience which had such a passionate 
admiration for the songs and the singing of Cia- 
parelli Viafora and Giuseppe Gaudenzi. 

The explosion which startled the audience dur- 
ing the intermission was not a bomb, but a flash- 
light for a photographic record of the historical 
event. 

The orchestra proved itself a capable and well 
trained organization. Cesare Sodero has authority 
and temperament as well as a sane and musical 
conception of the works he interprets. 

It is altogether likely that the future concerts 
of the Italian Orchestral Society will not be ex- 
clusively Italian in program, for it is quite as in- 
teresting to hear a foreign conception of a standard 
work as it is to hear only a native performance. 

Heaven forbid that the London Symphony Or- 
chestra should play only English works, and the 

3oston Symphony Orchestra only American! 

The Italian program follows: 

Overture, Anacreom ..........-eseeseeeeeseske Cherubini 
Seek Cie Tie sas k oo <dbeecads «40 eh tans G. Martucci 
Andrea Chenier, Improvviso .............-..- U. Giordano 
Signor Gaudenzi. 
Danza Piemontese (In Sol.) ................L. Sinigaglia 
Nella Foresta Nera, Impressione Sinfonica...A. Franchetti 
Boheme, Mi chiamano Mimi ..................G. Puccini 
Madama Butterfly, Un bel di vedremo..........G. Puccini 
Madame Ciaparelli Viafora. 
Serenata Medicavale ......2000c0scsccceccsvees R. Zandonai 


Cello solo, two horns, harp and strings. 
MRUOING ooo s cdo s <deaeee en ekesinnd 





. Bolzoni 


Selen Tae yo. cca ace dahon tdicke C. Sodero 


To say in advance of the initial production of a 
grand opera that it is, or is not, a great work is a 
most foolhardy prediction, as there are many ele- 
ments to be considered beside the musicianship, 
melody, and orchestration apparent in the score. 
An opera is meant for the stage and until it has 
been heard and seen on the stage all guessing as 
to the effectiveness of the work is futile. Experi- 
ence teaches also that sometimes indiscriminate ad- 
vance “booming” militates against any chance of 
success possessed by the production so misused. 
The poet once cried out, “Save me from my 
friends.” The composer can sympathize with him 
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What are the others saying? 
nme 


Max Smith tells in the New York Press of May 26 that 
the Century Opera will employ the unusual scheme of 
presenting “each opera seven times in succession—in Eng- 
lish six times, in the original language once—and then to 
drop the work from the repertory. The task of learning 
to sing roles even passably well in two languages is by 
no means easy. One can imagine the hard-working mem- 
bers of the polyglot company, their memories burdened 
with two sets of words, their tongues struggling valiantly 
with sounds to which they are not accustomed, uttering 
one phrase in German, the next in English and all the 
time intent’ on making the meaning of the text understood 
by the men and women on the other side of the foot- 
lights who are so eager to be initiated into the mysteries 
of the libretto. 

“How much ‘education’ would the public receive from 
an Isolde expiring of love if she should sing after this 
fashion : 

“‘Mild und leise, he is smiling, now his eyelids held er 
oeffnet—see, oh, comrades! Saeht ihr’s nicht? How he 
beameth, wie er leuchtet, steeped in starlight, hoch sich 
hebt! How his heart ihm mutig schwillt, vol und happy 
beats in his breast?’ 

“Wie den Lippen, heav’nly rest, suesser breath he sanft 
entweht. Harken! Seht! Hear and seht ihr nicht? Is 
it ich alone am hearing die so tender voll endearing. 
Wonne swelling, alles telling, mild versoehnend, from him 
sounding, in me dringet, auf sich rushes trumpet tone 
that um mich klinget? Heller growing, mich umwallend, 
are these Wallen sanfter pillows? Sind es balmy beau- 
teous Duefte?’ 

“*How they rise and mich umrauschen, shall I breathe 

Soll ich sip them, untertauchen? 
verhauchen? In the wogenden 


them, shall I lauschen? 
To my panting mich 


Schwall, in dem harmony Schall, in des world’s Atems 
whirlwind be drowned? and, sinking, ver-drinking, in a 
kiss, haechste bliss!” 
nere 
They have judges and juries at pupils’ examinations. The 
teachers of the candidates represent the defense. All that 
is lacking is a competent prosecuting attorney. 
nee 
Dialogue between the Metropolitan Opera House and 
Oscar Hammerstein (from Town Topics) : 
O. H.—I will give opera. 
M. O. H. (sneeringly)—Yes, you will. 
O. H.—That’s what I said. 
M. O. H (as before)—Yes, you did. 
O. H.—I did. What of it? 
M. O- H.—You'll see. 
O. H.—Yes, I will. 
M. O. H. (menacingly)—You will. 


H.—Aw, g’wan! 
O. H.—Huh! 
H.—Bah! 


O. H.—Who are you talking to? 
H.—Who you think? 
O. H.—Better look out. 
H.—What for? 
O. H.—You'll find out. 
H.—Who will? 
O. H.—You will. 
H.—Aw, shut up. 
. O. H.—Shut up yourself. 
Reere 

Last week this column had a word of praise for Arnold 
Bennett, a novelist who knows how to write about music. 
The other side of the subject is treated by the University 
Magazine, as follows: 

“Why cannot those who pen romances treat of music 
without the most grotesque exaggeration? It is not im- 
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BONES ARE MUSICAL. 


aw, aes ~ 


—News item. 


possible to answer the question. The imaginative tempera- 
ment cannot be responsible, since, curiously enough, the 
exaggeration of the poets is less insane than that of many 
novelists! The reason surely is to be found in the emo- 
tional intensity of music, the almost insuperable difficulty 
of translating its effects into words; the necessity to the 
story teller of narrative matter—less applicable to the poet 
—and lack of technical equipment. 

“Perhaps the commonest form which this exaggeration 
takes is in attributing impossible attainments to the hero. 
In ‘The First Violin’ Herr Courvoisier, whose only quali- 
fication was having amused himself with a violin when a 
regimental officer, becomes a concertmeister and holds his 
own at the head of an orchestra; and the heroine, after a 
short study of the pianoforte, though modestly describing 
herself as ‘a great bungler’ who ‘rather hindered than 
helped,’ yet plays Beethoven’s fourth symphony at sight 
from the full score! Oscar Stephenson, in ‘The Prodigal 
Son,’ learned enough in an admittedly wasted year or two 
at the Royal Academy of Music to reach the very summit 
of the musical Parnassus by its most difficult facets—as 
conductor and composer. 

“Ouida—a constant sinner—alluding to a broken violin, 
gives us the interesting information that ‘the keys were 
smashed beyond all chance of restoration’! And in ‘Mr. 
Barnes of New York’ the tension on somebody’s nerves is 
like that on ‘the C string of a highly tuned violin. As 
there is no such string, it is difficult to know exactly what 
this tension was.” 

ere 

Near-bohemians should remember that, according to 
Humorist Adkins, of the Pittsburgh Post, “a picture of a 
fencing girl, and a pipe rack, constitute a ‘den.’” 

RRR 

Under the heading of “Business Opportunities” there-is 
this advertisement in the New York Times of last Sun- 
day: “The eminent Cataldo Vinci, founder and director 
of several musical academies of Milan, Italy, author-pro- 
prietor of Biblical, historical and celebrated productions of 
interest to America and Americans, highly endorsed by 
Massenet, Queen Margherita, Verdi and other eminent 
people, is seeking financial backing to stage his celebrated 
‘Social Trilogy’ in this country or Buenos Ayres. Also 
offers his new opera ‘Amore,’ with poems, music and or- 
chestral parts, and score, on royalty basis, or can be pur- 
chased outright for $200,000. Address Captain Cataldo 
Vinci, Box 353, Madison Square, N. Y.” 

RR . 

Do not forget the address. It is Box 353, Madison 
Square, N. Y. 

Ree 


From the Washington Times comes this arraignment of 
our national current product: 

“If the ancient worthy who said, ‘Let me write the 
songs of.a nation and I care not who makes its laws,’ could 
visit the United States today he would hear some things 
that would cause him to rush to the shadowy ferryman 
and beg to be taken back at once. 

“With a Sicilian on the curb grinding out ‘When the 
Midnight Chuchu Leaves for Alabam,’ a player piano 
around the corner banging away at ‘Be My Baby Bumble- 
bee,’ and a graphophone up the street producing ‘The Dev- 
il’s Ball,’ the poor old back number would feel a mad im- 
pulse to get at the fellow who writes the songs for this 
nation and strangle him on the spot.” 

Ree 


“I’m tired of life.” 
“That being the case, go to a ‘Parsifal’ performance and 
shout ‘bis’ after Amfortas’ solos.” 
RRR 


Beau Broadway, with a set, stern face, writes this in 
the Morning Telegraph: “Sapphire M’Gurk says he never 
heard Melba sing, but he likes the way she fixes peaches.” 


RnRe 


Bacon’s symphonies? Listen to London Punch: 

The wide range of works hitherto attributed to other 
authors but now incontestably proved to have emanated 
from the brain and pen of the omniscient Bacon has been 
further enlarged by a momentous discovery, details of 
which have been communicated to us by the famous com- 
poser, Professor Bilger. 

Briefly stated the discovery amounts to this, that Bacon 
—Beethoven—Bach. 

The proofs are as follows: 

If we take the name Francis we find the letters F, A 
and S stand for the key signatures of three of Beethoven's 
symphonies—viz.: No. 6, in F, No. 7 in A, and No. 3 in 
E flat or E’s in its German equivalent. 

But the surname Bacon is even richer in corroborating 
evidence. For not only are the initial and final letters (B 
and N) identical with those of Bacon, but the intervening 
letters A C O stand for Associate of the College of 
Organists. 

Again, Beethoven was born at Bonn, which obviously 
stands for B (ac) onn. His Christian name was Ludwig, 
which, when separated into its component parts, “(my) 
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Lud” and “wig,” points with irresistible force to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Lastly, the identification of Bacon with the Leipzig 
cantor leaps to the eye when the two names Bacon and 
Bach are set side by side, the “H” having been added 
merely as a blind. 

Professor Bilger is also inclined to believe that Bacon 
was Spohr, but the chain of evidence is not yet complete. 
He has, however, shown that Bacon is “Speck” in German, 
and “speck” in English—‘spot,” the difference of which 
from a Spohr is so slight as to be negligible. 

RR 

That keen witted journalistic lancet, The Triad, of 
Wellington, New Zealand, comments on the Bacon sym- 
phony screed as follows: 

“All this is very interesting and quite convincing, but 
poor Shakspere must not be left entirely in the cold. 
Here is ‘confirmation strong as Holy Writ’ of the conten- 
tion that Shakspere wrote the Psalms. There are two 
spellings of the immortal dramatist’s name that hold the 
field, Shakespeare and Shakspere, the former with eleven 
and the latter with nine letters. There are five letters 
in the word Psalm. Now if we multiply the number of 
letters in the long spelling of the name by five, we get 
fifty-five; subtract nine and we get forty-six. Turn to the 
forty-sixth Psalm and count forty-six words from the 
beginning of the Psalm, and we get the word shake. Then 
count forty-six words from the end of the Psalm and 
we get the word spear. Put the two together and we get 
Shakespear. This not only gives us the true author of 
the Psalms, but also the proper spelling of his name. 
Honorificabilitudinabobibus !” 

eee 

“Silently and assiduously the members of the Mission 
Choir have been practising for their concluding concert.”— 
Tynemouth Priory Parish Magazine. 

The ideal choir practice —Punch. 

RRe 

Afi English physician who examined Caruso recently 
says: “His very bones are musical. If you tap one of 
his knuckles it gives out a higher pitched and more reson- 
ant sound than that of the average person.” In other 
words, neither Caruso’s bones nor his high tones crack 

Rene 

Henry T. Finck states an undeniable fact when he 
writes that “the unkindest things ever written about Wag- 
ner are in the first chapters of his recently published 
autobiography.” 

Ree 

Customer—But is he a good bird? I mean, I hope he 
doesn’t use dreadful language. 

Dealer—‘E’s a saint, lady; sings ’ymns beautiful. I ’ad 
some parrots wot used to swear something awful, but, if 
you'll believe me, lady, this ‘ere bird converted the lot.’-— 
London Bystander. 

nner 
Isn’t there also a Claque Hand Society in New York? 
RneRe 

J. Cuthbert Hadden contributes this one from London: 
“At a recent recital here two of the tribe were talking to 
each other during the music. The people near them were 
vastly irritated, as their remarks were audible ten feet 
around. ‘Dear,’ he said, ‘have you ever tried listening to 
music with your eyes shut?’ A voice came from behind: 
‘Try listening to it with your mouth shut,’ and hencefor- 
ward there was silence in that particular quarter.” 

neRre 

A veritable stage tragedy is reported from Arganasilla 
in Spain. The baritone and the tenor of an operatic com- 
many being rivals in love, agreed that the continued ex- 
istence of one of them was superfluous. In order to de- 
cide which of the twain it was, they further agreed to 
fight to the death, but in order not to interrupt the course 
of the season, the duel was postponed to the final per- 
formance. In the third act of “Carmen” the spectators 
were horrified to witness a sanguinary duel between Don 
José and Escamillo. The conflict was short, and the tenor 
fell dead at the feet of his rival—London Musical News. 

nee 

Pity for Don José must be restrained until we find out 
what kind of a tenor he was. 

nere 

Epigram by Mrs. George Wemyss, novelist: “Married 
life is very like two people playing a duet on the piano. 
The happiness depends entirely on who puts down the 
pedal.” 

ane 
Wagner now is 100 years and six days old. 





Ysaye to Play in Atlantic City. 

Helena Meroney, of Atlantic City, has made arrange- 
ments for Eugen Ysaye, the great violinist, to give a 
recital in Atlantic City, N. J., at the Music Hall on the 
Steel Pier, Monday evening, June 2. Miss Meroney has 
been aided in the project by members of the Crescendo 
Club and many prominent people throughout the city have 
shown great enthusiasm. The affair promises to be one 





of the city’s social and musical triumphs. Mr. Ysaye 
will be assisted by his son, Gabriel, and Camille Decreus, 
pianist. One of the features of the program will be 
Bach’s violin concerto for two violins, played by Mr. 
Ysaye and his son. 

After this concert Mr. Ysaye will return to New York 
and leave at once for Albany, where he plays on Tues- 
day evening, June 3. He will sail for Europe on the 
steamship La France, June 5, after having played 110 
concerts in America this season. R. E. Johnston, his 
manager, has signed a contract with the celebrated violin- 
ist to return to this country next January for thirty 
concerts only. 





Amy Titus Worthington Recital. 

Amy Titus Worthington’s recital of her vocal and piano 
compositions at Hotel Plaza, 
New York, took place Mon- 
day evening, May 26, when 
an interested audience heard 
songs sung by Estelle Burns- 
Rourke, soprano; Umberto 
Sorrentino, tenor, and other 
music, all of which will be 
reported in the next issue of 
Tue MusicaL Courier.. 





Hamlin in Demand. 

An extensive concert tour 
for George Hamlin, leading 
tenor of the Chicago Grand 
AMY TITUS WORTHINGTON Opera Company, is now being 
booked for next season by Haensel & Jones in the Eastern 
States. and by Alma Voedisch, Mr. Hamlin’s personal rep- 
resentative, west of Chicago. 

Mr. Hamlin, together with Mrs. Hamlin and their chil- 
dren, Anna and Jack, sailed recently on the Hamburg- 
American liner Hamburg for Naples. 

The Mediterranean trip will be practically the soie relax- 
ation Mr. Hamlin will permit himself after his strenuous 
season of operatic and concert engagements, as his sum- 
mer plans include the learning of several new operatic 
roles, as well as a diligent search for interesting novelties 
to add to his recital programs. 





Gustav Strube Engaged by Peabody Conservatory. 


The news of Gustav Strube’s resignation as first violin- 
inst of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and acceptance of 
a position at the Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore, Md., 
comes as a matter of keen regret to this musician’s host 
of friends and well wishers in Boston. During his twenty- 
two years with the Boston Symphony Orchestra Mr. 
Strube has filled with distinction the position of first 
violinist, has conducted the orchestra in performances of 
his own compositions at their regular concerts, and has 





GUSTAV STRUBE. 


been leader of the “Pop.” concerts for fourteen years. He 
has also conducted members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the Worcester Music Festival and at num- 
erous concerts in and around Boston. 

Highly regarded by all who know him-as a sterling 
musician of fine attainments, it is as a composer, however, 
that Mr. Strube is most widely known, his compositions 
having been performed by many of the leading orchestras 


of this country. In Boston the Symphony Orchestra has 
played many of his works, among them two symphonies, 
two violin concertos, two overtures and several symphonic 
poems and smaller pieces. 

A particularly happy feature of Mr. Strube’s new posi- 
tion as teacher of theory and composition at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, is the considerable spare time it will 
give him to devote to his own compositions, something 
which he long has wished for, but has been unable to ob- 
tain owing to the exactions made on his services in 
Boston. 

Mr. Strube leaves September 1 to take up his new 
duties and residence, and with him go the sincerest and 
best wishes of the entire musical fraternity. One may 
truly say in this case that Boston’s loss is Baltimore's 
gain. 





Julia Culp’s Recent Tour. 

Antonia Sawyer, the American manager of Julia Culp, 
sends the following list of dates which Madame Culp 
filled during the season just closed. As stated in a pre- 
vious issue of THe Musicat Courier, Julia Culp will re- 
turn for her second American tour about January 1, 1914 


DOR DO ae inka cana seddas cos’ tc cssneenee nee 
I WE 6 cecncdebne cckadtéeusiiatbenaeosat Cincinnati, Ohio 
January 21 ws ee seesceess+-Demver, Colo. 
IE 6 iin. 6000 66k5 0-04 cede ccbeeubeenteee Recital, New York 
PE Si ccncebadededulessackhaaadseetinn kate Chicago, Il. 
February 4 ..... ..++»Washington, D. C. 
February 9 .. ‘ alee anal .-New York 
SN SR , vetetaueasaae «+++++..-Recital, Boston, Masa, 
PE OD cacBe chore ttaseossthvvucecesthasenadees -New York 
PU BP oc cen ctccstsseqbotsas cceuceuccuss ..-Cincinnati, Ohio 
POR TD nccsce césuagududscccthenisecsndcotednbees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pea WS ks cccvcn ends theddbeniecgedccecciakdéenssbae ae 
PRCUIG BG c viccicvesececcccectcsocesesees Recital, Boston, Massa. 
PORTMAN GR ov ccs cocscdbccdssécesacvs céésecesccees Buffalo, N. Y. 
PEON ED canidawecicnddadsdecsacnacsasereouienes Baltimore, Md. 
aE. x0 banss cenbecdesncadinnakhicueees Kecital, Chicago, Ill. 
BEE: 6.c0cntecee wsnustuweten ect nessktewe’ .++-Omaha, Neb. 
PUOUEEER: g.ocscccnvdundenececnteudecestanevien Montreal, Canada 
March 16 ui pheddebeedeces aaiemiicdiadedenes ... Boston, Mass. 
BRAGG BF ccc ccccecccccccvccescvenevscecetacessces eee Um 
EY BO 6 orc ncvnsinnes cccens Somsacnte cocceccceett, Leuis, Me. 
March 24 ..... coctrce- ceccccercescocceccess COMMU, ORie 
Mare OB sc ccccccesues .-Recital, New York 
March jo ... b6ge Jésemadeseneeees -++++++Recital, New York 
BOE 8  ccccccccssecpetecacsscecescpcsdecesdedes Oe 
RO SE idecscsces ndesdaguers cooden ees Baltimore, Md. 
BES icc eo4s Che ndbgeetweeboveunvas givcedeoqoes .-New York 
PS das «éckaaeunean wanaekoed .-....Washington, D. C. 
OEP Kabwss ceickanvenss Pee a Se .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
BE GD sewcksdanvees insineen a — ..-..+Recital, Chicago, Il. 
DE Vudiusvance Gvasduntbes a re ..-Montreal, Canada 
ROGGE ES « oncaes poecevckséaticede thvounsleweebeanuna Boston, Mass. 
BONED O04 9.6 sc veescveseceuses pusdestes ..-Recital, New York 
Me OE 6-00 00s beeensncesasndire pened gee aie Portland, Ore 
MG OE catiaddicededenacvecshstccndecaleivewaeel Seattle, Wash. 
REE OE us civéctecion ss -«+eeee-Portland, Ore. 
OER OF «6. 0 x0 6a caet vedbeinsapeseceesicadeensp le 
RGR BB oiccvndcsccccnsacersesesevccsecccsedesssoces Berkeley, Cal. 
BE Be deen cocecudocceteseqcnsecssdkces padhncene ae 
May 4 cccccvecccccccccccestccceccccssers -+++-San Francisco, Cal. 
BG on cnccncdndutatevedececias ccscsduvencheede Kansas City, Mo. 
BRA BB rec ccccccdhcnses Ksivcsiencencatacesesqnsess Cleveland, Ohio 
TOE | oc av cba dass 0d0500sc0ccdpacdssemeansandensenpenel: ee 





Combs Broad Street Conservatory. 


A Schumann lecture-recital of much interest was given 
Wednesday afternoon, May 21, by Elnora Frantz, of the 
faculty of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A short sketch of the composer’s life opened 
the program, after which came the musical numbers, each 
preceded by a few brief, but thoroughly clear and concise, 
explanatory remarks. Miss Frantz performs with authority 
and brilliancy, her playing of the “Romanzen” especially 
showing that she is not lacking in real musical feeling. 
Her reading of the various selections was most satisfac- 
tory, and the entire program showed a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject in hand. Following is the program: 
“Humoresque,” op. 20; “Warum” and “Grillen,” from 
“Fantasiestucke,” op. 12; “Romanzen,” op. 28, No. 2; “Nov- 
elette,” op. 99, No. 9; “Nachtstucke,” op. 23, No. 4; “Car- 
naval,” op. 9; preambule, “Arlequin,” “Coquette,” “Chopin,” 
“Aveu,” “Promenade,” “Pause,” “Marche des Davidsbund- 
ler contra les Philistines.” 

The twenty-seventh annual commencement of the Combs 
Broad Street Conservatory was held Tuesday evening, May 
27, at 8 o'clock, in Scottish Rite Hall, when thirty-three grad- 
uates received their diplomas and certificates in the vari- 
ous departments. Those receiving the piano diplomas were 
Amy Pinner, Ruth Pauline Row, Lillian Louraine Ruche, 
and Emma Semmelbeck; organ diploma, Henry Stermer; 
violin diploma, Paul Simons Carpenter; teacher's certifi- 
cates in piano, Ruth Bankes, Eva Barwick, Iva Snyder, 
Sarah Stone, Violet Thomson, Mollie Turner, Nelle 
Weber and Ruth Williams; teacher’s vocal certificate, Ruth 
Bankes; certificates in public school music supervision, 
Edith Chalfant, Sue Dechant, Bertha Eckhardt, Leokadia 
Glowacki, Myrtle Heck, Marian Kirk, Miriam Lawyer, 
Mabel McCollister, Margaret Miller, Margaret Musser, 
Anna Williams, Viola Withers and Verena McConeghy; 
Piano tuning, Don Foye, Harry Hunt, Jesse Neuman and 
Leroy Stauffer. 
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New York State Music Teachers’ Convention. 

A rare musical treat is promised for those who hear 
the final concert of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Convention, at Saratoga, N. Y., on Thursday evening, June 
12, when a trio of fine artists will participate. They are: 
Maude Klotz, the young soprano; William Hinshaw, bar- 
itone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Ethel Le- 
ginska, the well known pianist. The following program 
will be given: 


Etude, C minor, op. 10. bbe coevesas rere 
Mivde, F almol, OP. BS ec cccccccccccncssoccesccossneesevcges Chopin 
Keude, © MAjOS, Of. BOccecssccssccossevorcsccscecccnacenees Chopin 
Etude, A minor, op. 25........ Ss beub inp is cheehuaesbaseuael Chopin 
Miss Leginska. 
Der AMOS cccosevecsevicsecs eee 
Die Taubenpost Cb bade Heese snodnnvdedceuséveshedretvenee Schubert 
Die Werkeluhn ...... ; 0 vbde eKoaw ones oxbuavheskibaendeuee Haile 
Verrath ie ts tn pk ne ae koe’ Gib ene ae bovpesddeossgasinees Brickler 
Drei Wanderer span dbndndees oon bb hENheguase> Hermann 
Mr. Hinshaw. 
Madchen Gluck one epedee dice nsebesenes Koemmenich 
Boraive LABATE occsccccvcccccccsccesascosessecesesesepees Weckerlin 
Un Bel Di (Madama Butterfly). .......0s-ceececcesercore Puccini 
Miss Klotz. 
How’s My Boy? VOT TILT V TTT el Homer 
The Last Leaf bees PEPTRTTTTTI TT Tit re Homer 
My Love's an Arbutus .....cccccsccccsccscccvcccscccesceces oh OME 
Like Stars in Meaven........-+++++5+ ..+...-Mary Helen Brown 
Largo al Factotum (Il Barbiere)......-...cseseesceeeeeees Rossini 
Mr. Hinshaw. 
Yrelude .. chuckessd copeude 5660606600000 5006006440 puree 
Spring TTTTTTT TIT TT TL, oovensesede Henschel 
Lady of Dreams ....eeeeeeeneseees .++++Daniels 
i Seth oe cencs ccs hersnske64bddubeetioniseosnnbias ...Chadwick 


Miss Klotz. 
me Leschetizky 
. sees e- Schulz-Evler 


Les deux Alouettes sree eeedesers 
Arabesques on Blue Wanube Valse... soe 
Miss Leginska. 
Duet, Mira, di acerbe lagrime (Il Trovatore)..........+++0+ Verdi 
Miss Klotz and Mr. Hinshaw. 
Accompanists: Messrs. Edward Rechlin and E. F, Golde. 





Von Ende Pupils in Successful Recital. 

May 22 the entire first floor space of the Von Ende 
School of Music, in New York, including the stairs, was 
crowed with people gathered to hear several of Mr. von 
Ende’s personal pupils play music principally by modern 
composers. Eight numbers made up the interesting pro- 
gram, printed in last week’s issue of THe Musicat Cov- 
rigER, of which two were ensemble numbers. 

The evening began with a Bach prelude and the noble 
chaconne, played unisono by the Bach class, with piano 
and organ accompaniment, and this feat was accomplished 
in finished manner. Both tone and expression were united. 
Jacob Rittenband followed, playing a violin that seemed 
to one listener to be inferior; out of it he drew broad 
tones, showing good technic in the G minor concerto by 
gruch. Harry Gitnick, juvenile violinist (appearing to be 
about ten years of age), was fine in his playing of the 
ever effective De Beriot ninth concerto. He seems to have 
in him the making of a virtuoso. Harold Micklin is an 
other violinist who has accomplished much in his few 
years; he played Vieuxtemps’ “Air varie” with 
ery good tone and taste. 

Of course, Sergei Kotlarski received a warm 
greeting on appearing before his many admir- 
ers; there were many present who have seen 
him develop during a few years into one of 
America’s leading violinists. A Martini an- 
dantino showed his breadth of tone; Cou- 
perin’s “La Precieuse” was filled with grace, 
and Cartier’s “The Chase” went with fine 
speed and effect; so loud and prolonged was 
the applause that he had to repeat “The 
Chase.” Samuel Ollstein played with virtuoso 
brilliancy and singing tone the “Moise” fan- 
tasia on the G string, by Paganini. Jacob Git- 
nick’s playing of the seventh concerto by De 
Beriot was pronounced “great” by all present; 
he, too, is on the road to great accomplish- 
ment. 

The Von Ende Violin Choir finished the 
program with Reissiger’s overture, “Die Fel- 
senmiihle,” the light, pretty music going well; 
and as a closing number, Von Weber’s “Jubel” 
overture, which the choir plays with profes- 
sional swing and finish. Edith Evans at the 
piano and Hans van den Burg at the organ 
furnished superior accompaniments. 


May 26 the annual concert of the Von Ende \yyapame SCHUMANN-HEINK AND ALBERT MARIE RAPPOLD AND HENRI SCOTT 
School of Music took place at the Astor Gal- A. STANLEY AT ANN ARBOR FESTIVL. 


lery and was attended by a representative of 
Tue Musicat Courter, who will duly report it in the 


forthcoming issue. 





Garrigue Mott’s Studio News. 

Alice Saiter Emerson, who has made a special study of 
the art of singing and repertory in English, Italian, French 
and German, with the purpose of becoming a teacher, has 
been engaged by the Washington Seminary, of Washing- 
ton, Pa., to take charge of the vocal department at that 
institution. She has a contralto voice of wide range and 


fine quality. While at the seminary Mrs, Emerson will 
give a series of recitals each season. The programs for 
these musicales are now being rehearsed with Alice Gari- 
gue Mott in New York. 





Yolanda Mero to Play Abroad. 


Happy at the close of a brilliant season, during which 
she filled engagements with the leading orchestras and 
clubs and appeared in private recitals, Yolanda Méré, the 
noted Hungarian pianist, sails June 10, in order to fill a 
number of European engagements prior to taking a well 
earned vacation. 

Much is claimed for Madame Mér6’s art, through her 
remarkable technical efficiency and temperamental sweep. 





YOLANDA MERO. 


With that same technical mastery for a foundation, the 
pianist unites a deeply musical nature, an unfaltering 
rhythmic sense and a poetic insight that charms her hearers. 

Thus well equipped Madame Méré succeeds invariably, 
hence the inevitable return engagements, and the numerous 
new dates now being booked by Manager Charles L. Wag- 
ner and his associate, G. F. Cowen, who have Madame 
Mér@’s artistic destinies under their guidance for the com- 
ing season. 





Noted Artists Snapped at Ann Arbor. 


The accompanying snapshots were taken during the 
recent music festival held at Ann Arbor, Mich., a full 


Helene Maigille’s Pupils’ Recital Today. 

Helene Maigille, the well-known New York vocal 
teacher, will present several of her pupils in a recital to 
be given this afternoon, Wednesday, May 28, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. The program will be as follows: 


Honor and Arms ......cccscccssccccseves Seebicwee ce AES EEO Handel 
Eugene W. Adams 
ea a Ree rg On Py eee rey re La Forge 
Come te the Garden,  LewOs i035 ies wedi c be ks ccc cedeucssssce Santter 
Greta Stoeckle. 
Viesl: Dhara CL oneb) on so ek Rae e Ree eee enss ceecctasens Puccini 
MGDGROGRE noice cc ccccccccecnseecvegt eet tenseyereceess Schumann 
FPRRRIgemOcht «oe osc vecc vc deeetocestsceseccncescescouses Schumann 
Mary Thornton Flaherty. 
ih! Had I Jubal’e Lyles. occ ccsvcctevesccncaeerscesccccts Handel 
Emma Shively Buckman. 
Mane OO. oes cn 600 eves eset eedeveseneee ves eevee ovsens Chopin 
Leginska. 
Malere,  Veapel  GieMIOG ois cc cease sacceseessceconsaseccans Verdi 
Emma S. Buckman. 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree............ssseeeee MacDowell 
Krom the Land of the Sky Blue Water.............eeeee08 Cadman 
SEED PENT S TPCT TT TTT OEE eT eT eT Cadman 
Mary Thornton Flaherty. 

EE op ce babe eaedse-e usta seh es ess éeeWs Leschetizky 
CORNER cc cccsewcevccviseeeeess Cosevccscetedbobonens Liszt 
Leginska. 

INNS iis w kcbisicc se siels ce. Coane co yevedvnd cowcceteah ee Tschaikowsky 
PC ono docs cb hie Maik Kan a eanees Our eee okd be bibeee cueetes Elgar 


Eugene W. Adams. 


This recital promises to be unusually interesting, inas- 
much as the students who are to be heard are among 
Madame Maigille’s best, and there are not a few who 
possess remarkable talent. Ethel Leginska will be the 
solo pianist and F. Everay Jones, organist and choir direc- 
tor of St. Marks P. E. Church, Philadelphia, will be the 
accompanist. 

Madame Maigille is a teacher of wide reputation and 
many of her pupils are now occupying prominent positions 
on the opera and concert stages, as wel! as in oratorio and 
church work. A large attendance is expected at the recital. 





Sacchetti Re-engaged by Boston Opera. * 

Umberto Sacchetti, the tenor (a Lesley Martin pupil), 
has been re-engaged by the Boston Opera Company to 
sing leading roles. His success on the road was such that 
the young singer may well feel his future is assured. He 
sang principally Dick Johnson (“Girl of the Golden 
West”), Radames (“Aida”) and the Duke (“Rigoletto”), 
and in these parts, as in others, won golden press opin- 
ions, some of which follow: 

Umberto Sacchetti looked the Duke and acted him with more dis- 
tinction than Caruso, and sang also with a fresh clear tone which 


balked not at its high C’s.—Brooklyn Daily Standard Union, May 
28, 1912. 





Umberto Sacchetti in the role of Radames has a pliant, rich, mel- 
low tenor, which he sends out with an artistic reserve which strikes 
appealingly. 

Too, he invests his every line with a serious dignity, phrasing 
them with the force and enthusiasm of the capable actor, and with 
the artistic worth of his splendid voice. His histrionic ability was 
dominant in power.—Oregonian, Portland, January 24, 
1912, 





Umberto Sacchetti, who made his first appearance 
this season, is a well known artist and he gave an 
artistic and satisfactory presentation of the Duke. 
In his upper register his voice was full and ringing, 
and his singing of ‘“‘La Donna e Mobile” was superb, 
and the aria had to be repeated.—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, May 28, 1912. 





The Johnson of Umberto Sacchetti was also com- 
mendable. One rarely hears more exquisite singing 
than his when he poured out the wonderful music 
of the aria in the last act.—Virginian Pilot, Charles- 
ton, November 29, 1911. 





Umberto Sacchetti as Dick Johnson stood out above 
the other male characters of the act. His voice was 
at all times clear and of exceptionally fine range. In 
his scenes with Minnie he fully equalled her, and 
their work was a delightful treat to all music lovers. 
Sacchetti’s voice and acting was of a quality, how- 
ever, that did not demand a trained musical ear to 
appreciate it, and any one with the slightest concep- 
tion of musical beauty would have enjoyed it. His 
best work was in the last act, when he was voicing 
the three wishes he wanted fulfilled before he died. 
Every person felt that intense longing for life and 
love that was expressed in his work.—The Democrat, 
Nashville, Tenn., November 22, 1911. 

(Advertisement. ) 














report of which appeared in last week’s MusicaL CouRIER. 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Marie Rappold and Henri 
Scott were among the soloists, and Albert A. Stanley 
was the musical director of the festival. 





Tardy Arrival (at the concert)—Have I missed much? 
What are they playing now?” 

One of the Elect—The ninth symphony. 

Tardy Arrival—Goodness, am I as late as that ?>— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


AT ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL. 


Leon Rains Leaves for Europe. 

Leon Rains, the noted basso and Royal 
Saxon Court chamber singer, of Dresden, 
sailed for Europe Tuesday, May 27, on the steamship 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. Mr. Rains will return in the Fall 
for another American tour. 





Musical Comedy. 
I like the milkmaid in a show; 
She has much charm. 
We seldom see that kind, you know, 
Upon the farm. 
—Pittsburgh Post. 
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New York, N. Y., May 26, 1913. 

Mr. Adair, organist of the Episcopal Church, Bernards- 
ville, N. J., paid a visit to the Ziegler School last week, 
and after hearing several voices, engaged Isa Macguire, 
Charles S. Floyd and James Briggs to sing at the special 
musical service, May 22, when “The Daughter of Jairus,” by 
Stainer, and “King All Glorious,” by Barnby are to be sung. 
Mrs. Homer T. Brookins, soprano, a Ziegler pupil who 
will also take part, has been the soloist of the church for 
five years. On the evening of June 5, at the Berkeley 
Theater, the Ziegler Quartet will give the entire second act 
of “Martha” in English, with costumes and scenery. 
Charles S. Floyd will sing “M’appari” from “Martha” and 
Linnie Lucille Love will sing “Ah fors e lui” from “Tra- 
viata.” The occasion is a benefit for James W. Morrissey, the 
former manager of many world famous opera stars. On the 
evening of May 15, at Bernardsville, N. J., Isa Macguire, 
contralto, and Charles S. Floyd, tenor, sang at the open- 
ing concert given in the new Parish House. Miss Mac- 
guire sang “I Am Thy Harp,’ Woodman; “A Disappointed 
Serenader” and “Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms, and “’Till | 
Awake,” by Finden. Mr. Floyd’s numbers were “Before 
the Dawn,” “Allah” and “Thou Art So Like a Flower,” by 
Chadwick, and “At Dawning,” by Cadman. Mrs. Brookins 
was at the piano. The opera class is very busy preparing 
for the public performance which the school gives at the 
end of each year. It will present the entire first act of 
Humperdinck’s “Haensel und Gretel,” also the second act 
of Flotow’s “Martha,” both acts being given with costumes 
and scenery, and sung in English, Emma C. Nagel will 
be the Gretel; Linnie Lucille Love will be Haensel; Blanche 
E. Hines, the Mother; and James Briggs, the Father. 
Miss Love will sing Martha; Miss Macguire, Nancy; Mr. 
Floyd, Lionel, and Mr. Briggs, Plunket. Gardner Lamson, 
the eminent opera coach and singer, is coaching the affair. 
Hermann Spielter is coaching the Ziegler chorus of mixed 
voices and Winifred Palmer has the dancing class. Miss 
Love is teaching a special eccentric dance which she will 
give with Mr. Floyd and Miss Macguire in costume at the 
school’s public performance. Some of Madame Ziegler’s 
pupils who have graduated as teachers are: Bernita Earl, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Elsie Rae Eddy, Brooklyn; Esther 
Kendig, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ella Phillips, Lebanon, Pa.; 
George Kreykenbohm, New York; Miss C. Pyle, Brooklyn, 
and Blanche E. Hine, assistant voice teacher at the Zieg- 
ler School. One of the features is a summer school, at 
Brookfield, Conn., where each pupil has a private lesson 
every day, besides numerous class lessons, under the su- 
pervision of Madame Ziegler, with opportunities to sing in 
church and recital. All examinations are in the form of 
public performances for all pupils. 

Rere 

Geraldine Holland, soprano, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 

Patterson, assisted by the well known violinist, Florence 





Austin, united in a well attended recita! at the Patterson 


residence-studio, May 20. A program of eight numbers, 
twelve compositions in all, besides several encores, made 
lp a very satisfactory concert. Miss Austin began with a 
broad interpretation of the Vitali “Chaconne,” full of 
singing tone, following it with Wieniawski’s concerto in 
D minor. The romance of the latter work was played with 
much sympathetic tone, and the last movement fairly caused 
the audience to dance, because of its rhythmic spirit. 
Flowers were lavished on the violinist at this juncture. 
Miss Holland sang the “Faust” aria and three songs by 
American composers, which pleased her hearers. Nevin’s 
“Maying” had in it much pathos; “Will 0’ the Wisp” went 
crisply, and each number was loudly applauded. Follow- 
ing her singing of “Rejoice Greatly,’ Miss Holland had to 
sing an encore, well deserved, for the difficult coloratura 
number requires much vocal virtuosity to render it well. 
Miss Holland, under Miss Patterson’s tutorship, is devel- 
oping finely and is heard with growing frequency in con- 
certs and recitals. She has a, pleasing personality, as well 
as a sweet voice. Miss Austin won resounding applause 
for her soulful playing of the “Preislied”; John Adam 
Hugo’s “The Swan” is a beautiful piece of music, em- 
phasized by the artistic performance of Miss Austin. 
Musin’s “Valse de Concert” is a taking morceau, and the 
violinist won recognition for her playing, followed by pro- 
longed applause for Mr. Musin, who was in the audience. 
Gypsy spirit was in her playing of the Sarasate work, after 
which the audience applauded until Miss Austin played 
“The Bee,” and still another encore. An altogether fin- 
ished ensemble was the closing “Ave Maria, for soprano, 
violin and piano, Madame Hallby-Merson and Barbara 
Derb furnished sympathetic accompaniments, and the large 
salons were crowded. 
nee 

The annual banquet of the Musicians’ Club, a “dollar 
dinner,” held at the Hotel Gerard, May 22, was a most 
successful affair, 200 diners appearing and enjoying an 
excellent dinner and much good fellowship. The organiza- 
tion covers so many musical circles, all classes represented, 


that these affairs are sui generis in the musical life of New 
York. At 9.45 Chairman Burdett made an announcement, 
introducing the new vice-president, John Lloyd Thomas 
(Mills Hotel man), who, thereafter managed the affair. 
This was followed by some witty remarks by the said 
Thomas, who is a genial Welsh-American. He said, among 
other things, that in the autumn the club proposed to give 
a comic opera; that the club had “a new cook” named 
“Hannah,” who was a genius, and recommended that every 
one sees if it were not so. Then he asked the Criterion 
Quartet to sing, which brought forth three varying male 
quartet selections, serious and gay. They sing with entire 
unity, from memory, and are good actors. Chairman 
Thomas here proposed a silent toast to the memory of 
Richard Wagner, born 100 years ago on that date. To some 
of us who witnessed the squabbles over his “music of the 
future” in the early 80's, perused the many booklets for 
and against the man, followed Impresario Angelo Neu- 
mann’s triumphant Wagner tour through Europe, and were 
present at his funeral in Bayreuth in 1883, this silent toast 
meant much. Percy Hemus was called on to sing, but 
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preferred to remain a guest only. Dan Beddoe sang, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Patton, and Viola Ellis, of the “Robin 
Hood” Company, sang “O Promise Me” soulfully. Blaton 
Brounoff’s appearance was greeted with applause; he told 
of writing an up to date opera, in 299 acts, which no critic 
would listen to—one said “I never listen to unprinted 
music’; another said “T never attend first nights,” and 
another “I don’t hear music unless there’s something in it 
for me.” In despair he condensed the grand opera into a 
pianologue of nineteen words, entitled “The Tragedy on 
the Hudson,” consuming thirty seconds in performance 
This pianologue he gave, producing roars of laughter, when 
he played his own Chopinesque nocturne, of which Luck- 
hardt & Belder, it is said, have sold thousands of copies. 
Tenor Phillips then sang “I Hear You Calling Me” and 
the Criterion Quartet, with Carl Morris as soloist, were 
heard in a lullaby with very pleasing effect. This was a 
hint to many present, who decamped at 11.30 p. m., a few 
choice spirits remaining until 5 a. m. next day. 


Lachmund Conservatory pupils united in a recital at 
headquarters, May 24, Director Lewis M Hubbard receiv- 
ing many compliments on the successful affair. Piano, 
violin and vocal solos, with ensemble numbers for pianos 
and violins, made up a varied program of seventeen num- 
bers. Following are the names of all participants: Char- 
lotte Ullman, Dorothy Rice, Maud Cruikshank, Amy 
Weddle, Otto Dohrenwend, Henry Dohrenwend, Henry 
Beck, Mary Rowena Nash, Howell Foster Fuller, Esther 
Filbert, Ethel Lordly, Robert Ullman, Luther Beck, George 
Davis, Frank Merrall, Grace and Isabel Greenbaum, Flor- 
ence Hamilton, Margaret Hopkins and the Misses Cruik- 
shank. 

Ree 

Moritz E. Schwarz played a program of organ pieces by 
Boellmann, Dubois, Lamaigre and Van Eyken at his last 
organ recital in Trinity Church, and today, Wednesday, 
May 28, at 12.20 noon, he plays works by Koehler, Faulkes, 


Wolstenholme, Foote and Handel. The program for 
Wednesday, June 4, 12.20 noon, follows: “Jubilate Deo,” 
by Silver; andante, second symphony, by Widor; flute con- 
certo, by Rincke; cantilene, F minor, by Marchant, and 
toccata, by Faulkes. 

RRR 

The class for vocal training at Columbia University, 
under the direction of John W. Nichols, the tenor, will end 
this week for the season. Mr. Nichols wili later conduct 
a special spring term for students and teachers at his pri- 
vate residence studio, 330 West Fifty-eighth street 

RRR 

Winifred Santer, soprano, was the vocalist at the Brook- 
lyn Lodge Theosophical Society, which gave an “Evening 
With the Pleiades” on Wednesday, May 14, and sang de 
lightfully. 

nner, 

The 350th dinner of the Hungry Club (Mattie Sheridan 
president) took place May 24, at Hotel Marseilles, with 
these artists: Lillian McCandless, original monologues ; 
Madame Vota, songs in costume, among them “The Boys 
of the United States,” by Seismit-Doda, with the com- 
poser at the piano; W. Guilford Howard, tenor, and Jane 
Britton, in a “Cobra Dance,” music by Emil Gramm, the 
composer at the piano. The coming Saturday evening, 
May 31, “Women Composers’ Night” will be celebrated, 
Caro Roma being chairman; she is the well known com- 
poser of “The Garden of My Heart.” Among composers 
whose works will be interpreted by themselves or others 
are Fay Foster, Litta Grimm, Sadie Harrison, B. Mar- 
garet Hoberg, Anita Owen, Lily Strickland and Madame 
Roma. The annual meeting and election of officers took 
place May 27. 

RRR ' 

Eva Emmett Wycoff left for the West May 109, to sing 
in concerts and recitals in Erie, Pa.; Detroit, Mich., and 
elsewhere. She has been engaged to sing during June at 
Central Baptist Church, and one of the summer chau- 
tauquas is negotiating for her services as soloist. 

nRe 

Frederick H. Haywood, pupil of Edmund J. Myer, a 
member of the faculty of the National Summer School 
for vocal teachers, is busy with many fine voices at his 
studio in the Clinton. He began his sixth season in the 
metropolis last September, and gives frequent recitals at 
the Majestic Hotel, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, etc. He 
teaches voice culture, interpretation, and preparation for 
opera, concert and church. 

nRe 

Gertrude Marchant is soprano soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Montclair, N. J., the position once held 
by Blanche Duffield, Ethel Crane and others. At a recent 
Masonic concert, in New Haven, she sang as soloist, win- 
ning favorable newspaper comment. 

nee 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley’s vocal pupils united in an en- 
joyable hour of music at her Metropolitan Opera House 
studio May 24, singing music by modern composers to her 
accompaniments. Jennie Jackson-Hill, coloratura soprano, 
and Audrey Launder, contralto, are very artistic in all 
they do, showing beauty of voice coupled with ease in 
singing, a special characteristic of the singing of all See- 
ley pupils; there is no forcing. Anna Harris, Helen Sta- 
pleton, Alice Campbell, Vyvyan Donner and Mildred Bigo- 
ney all bore their share ina program of much variety, sing- 
*ing operatic arias from “Mignon,” “Samson and Delilah,” 
“Tosca,” and songs by modern European composers, with 
these eight Americans represented: Mary Turner Sal- 
ter, James H. Rogers, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, R. Huntington Woodman, Oley Speaks, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Julian Edwards. Some of these 
pupils already occupy prominent positions as church and 
concert singers, and others are sure to achieve similar 
distinguished places. Marie Valentine contributed several 
brilliant piano solos. 

nee 

The Lambord Choral Society’s second subscription concert 
took the form of a Wagner Centenary, with choral, orches- 
tral and incidental solo numbers, May 22, at Earl Hall (Co- 
lumbia University), a place most unsuited to such a com- 
bination. Either the hall is too small or the acoustics so 
bad that texts are not to be distinguished. The chorus 
tried hard, under Benjamin Lambord, but prompt attack 
did not distinguish their efforts. Clarke Gibson Dailey, 
baritone, deserves special mention, and artistic singing was 
that of Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler and William A. Wheeler, 
soprano and tenor, in “Die Meistersinger” excerpts. The 
Wheelers have well trained voices, excellently suited to 
the music, making this number altogether the best. The 
orchestra played nicely in everything, the violins conspic- 
uously so in the “Siegfried Idyl.” An audience completely 
filling the hall, every one seeming to know his neighbor, 
applauded with more vigor than discrimination. The so- 
ciety plans two subscription concerts for the coming sea- 
son, at which some important new choral works are to be 
performed, by an augmented chorus, with orchestra, and 
in conjunction with eminent soloists; also a second series 
of musicales, preceded by explanatory illustrated lectures, 
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At these musicales a number of choice and rarely heard 
chamber music compositions will be heard. Classes in 
sight singing, diction and musical theory will be inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of active and associate members. De- 
tailed information will be mailed to those sending their 
names to the secretary, C. Saerchinger, 17 Madison ave- 
nue. The active membership is to be increased, and more 
associate members and patrons are desired at once. Mu- 
sical and social functions combine to make the society 
in New York’s musical life. 
mere 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, teacher of singing, has had 
many interesting musicales and entertainments at her resi- 
dence-studio, enlisting the artistic service of some well 
known singers and instrumentalists, especially within two 
In chronological order these affairs were: 
May 14, pupils’ recital; May 20, recital by Geraldine Hol- 
land, soprano, assisted by Florence Austin, violinist; May 
21, Florence Marsh, lecture-talk on Wolf-Ferrari’s opera 
“Le Donne Curiose.” The last named was most interesting 
and instructive, bringing out the musical and literary parts 
of the opera) May 23, Fletcher-Copp method demonstra- 
tion. The young lady students living in the Patterson 
home have many unusual opportunities to hear new music 
and to meet eminent soloists. 

eRe 

T. Scott Buhrman’s two organ recitals on successive 

Monday evenings, May 19 and May 26, presented interest- 


unique 


weeks past. 
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ing programs. The first had on it works exclusively by 
former American Guilmant pupils, James H. Rogers, G. 
Waring Stebbins, Edward Kreiser, Clarence Dickinson 
and J. Victor Bergquist. The second was devoted entirely 
to works by Guilmant, whose musical grandson Mr. Buhr- 
man may be said to be, inasmuch as he is a pupil of Dr. 
William C. Carl. 
RRR 
Today, May 28, Samuel A. Baldwin plays his 318th re- 
cital on the big organ at City College (4 o’clock), Bach's 
fantasia and fugue, G minor, being on the program. The 
finale from Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony,” Schu- 
bert’s “Am Meer” (a wonderfully effective transcription 
of this sad song by Baldwin) and Widor’s fifth sym- 
phony, concludes the program. Sunday, June 15 (4 
o'clock), the baccalaureate services, class of 1913, are to 
be held, with an address by President Finley. There will 
be a special recital by Professor Baldwin, 
nee 
William R. Crawford, organist, played works by Wag- 
ner, May 26, at Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 
neuer 
Waldo S. Newbury gave an organ recital at Trinity M. 
E. Church, Norwich, Conn., April 30, assisted by Pearl 
Jackson, soprano. The Norwich Bulletin says “Mr. New- 
bury’s playing charmed a large audience; he displayed ad- 
mirable command.” The organist was but seventeen years 
of age on the day he gave the recital. 
nee 
H. Rawlins Baker, whose specialty is piano instruction, 
has added another future pianist to the family, a fine baby 
boy having come to the Bakers, op. 2, about ten days ago. 





Norah Drewett’s Success in Switzerland. 


During the season just closing, the success attained by 
Norah Drewett, the eminent pianist, has been most marked. 
Those who have followed her press criticisms during the 
months just past, will find much similarity in those pub- 
lislied abroad at the time of her last tour in Europe, The 
appended comments followed her appearance at an or- 
chestral concert in Lucerne, and are fine examples of her 
success across the Atlantic: 

The name, Norah Drewett, and her art are not foreign to Lucerne. 
That the public had again come in such numbers to the Kursaal 
was a proof that the best art is also appreciated here. The pianist, 
Drewett, is indeed in the first rank; she who can play equally 
pertect Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Chopin and Schumann, with her own 
individual interpretation, is more than a brilliant player, she is 
an artist. In her playing is not only technical bravura—there is 
mentality, life, sometimes fire and almost masculine strength, some- 
times soul and feminine softness. Our public was quite fascinated 
and demanded loudly and successfully extra pieces.—Luzerner Vater- 
land, Lucerne, Switzerland, May, 1906. 





The individual manner of her interpretation, her fire and her 
depth of feeling, the truly womanly charm in spite of all thought- 
fulness and technical bravura, are eloquent proofs of her being a 
true pianist. The scherzo (G minor concerto—Saint-Saéns) once 
again truly French music—was quite exquisitely played by Norah 
Drewett.—Luzerner Tagblatt, Lucerne, Switzerland, May, 1906. 


Norah Drewett, a young and sympathetic pianist, played the fiery, 
sparkling, truly French “esprit,” betraying second concerto in G 
minor by Saint-Saéns with such fascinating temperament that after 
the passionately moving presto, the jubilating applause of the pub- 
lic would not take an end until the artist consented to give an extra 
number. In the solo pieces, the melodious F sharp minor nocturne 
by Chopin, the original romance by Huber, and the powerful twelfth 
rhapsody by Liszt, Miss Drewett had opportunity to show not only 
the whole range of her touch, which is so rich in gradations up to 
the massive fortissimo, but also to give proofs of her individual 
power of thought. Her playing is full of beautifully scented poetry 
and yet of grandeur which surprises in so youthful a player, and 
if one might had wished for a deeper conception of the Schumann 
encore surely this young pianist, who has already obtained such 
a high degree of artistic perfection, wiH in riper years be able 10 
do justice also to the composer “of unconquerable grief”—Luzerner 
Tages Anzeiger, Lucerne, Switzerland, May, 1906. (Advertisement.) 





Kroeger School Summer Course. 

The Summer Normal Course of the Kroeger School of 
Music, St. Louis, Mo., Ernest R. Kroeger, A. G. O., direc- 
tor, is to begin on Friday, June 20, and extend until Tues- 
day, July 29, 1013. The following shows the outline of 
the twelve lecture-lessons, which are especially adapted to 
the needs of the teacher: 

1. Fundamental Work: Ear Ilraining, Sight Reading, Rhythm, 
Elementary Piano Playing. 

2. Music in the Second Grade. 


3. The Great Composers of the Early Classical Period: J. S. 
Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, Gluck, Em. Bach. 
4. Technic, Touch, Tone. 


5- Music in the Third Grade. 

6. The Great Composers of the Later Classical Period: Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, 

7. Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 

8. Music in the Fourth Grade. 

9. The Great Composers of the Romantic Period. Schubert, 
Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin. 

10. Orchestral Instruments; Orchestration. 

11. Music in the Fifth Grade. 

12. The Great Modern Composers: 
Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Strauss, 


Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, 





Edward Risler played all the Beethoven sonatas at 
Madrid this spring. 


Topeka Pupils in Song Recitals. 
The following attractive programs are those of Jennie 
Blinn’s pupils at Topeka, Kansas: 
Duet of the Swallows (from Mignon)............ Peery 
Miss Shaver, Mr. Searle. 
A Dreads OE BGG 6 ks evesnc chek vesckeess Amy Woodforde-Finden 
Beside the Lonely Nile. 
Within the Sphinx’s Solemn Shade. 
Pomegranate Is Your Mouth. 
I Envy Every Circlet. 
I Wakened When the Moon. 
Miss Shaver. 
dee cds vdeet cheese Rabebe ten see eseréeksbed Harriet Ware 
eveeiisniaes ened verescesccervecces sendore Lackstone 
Mr. Searle. 
BRIGMON oc ccccvessnvnercsccesscestios sete 
Margaret at the Spinning Wheel............ hades bie wo otal 
Hedge Roses 
My Sweet Repose ...ccccccccsseervcccccccsceccsccceceoves Schubert 
Miss Shaver. 
PIE i a dng es 0000 Gn ubeR Save abe sk ssw ocese Cote tes +++.Von Fielitz 
Silent Woe. 
Secret Greetings. 
By Moonlight. 
rauenworth. 
By the Strand. 
Dreams of Roaming. 
Sprays of Roses. 
Child Voices. 
Anathema. 
Resignation. 


Boat Song 
The Minstrel 





Raia 16 Wie Wied. ¢ «cach nevce'g saul eeontcaradesineeires MacFadyen 
BE BORE ono ciseccin codes tnccewonescebodtncsuedvns MacFadyen 
Ah! I Would Linger (from Romeo and Juliet)............ Gounod 
Miss Shaver. 

The above program was given by Helen B. Shaver and 
Howard S. Searle, April 22, 1913, in Unity Church. 

This program was given by Frank Ripley, bass, assisted 
by Beatrice Burge, contralto, April 29, 1913, in Unity 
Church: 


O Isis and Osiris (from the Magic Flute)................6. Mozart 
To Scenes of Peace Retiring (from the Magic Flute)....... Mozart 
Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves (aria from Scipio)........ Handel 
Mr. Ripley. 
tS SE avec navipdsnckebeebabeheeactet> ievedsedtsceasaes .. Grieg 
EEE REED cevindeseseusakGeaveeoeks cbsehoes 5065060 CeRE Brahms 
Ca ee ee er eer ey ees CE eee er eT Chadwick 
Maiden amd Butterfly ccc cscccccsccsveccscversosccesseves Chadwick 
Batis Beta BWe. os ois se sedes sticwerngs cnakccdasewnastenses Holmes 
Miss Burge 
PS | 66 vide ie eabesaavieee sist O8Ehis bute SAGs db On Loewe 
Te EE Wi descccccvscceddpeneviccrdeaSebeves bid vnwbiee Schubert 
Te PRE iin voc hye pudean beeen én awkseuiouss becchepsaa Schubert 
Mr. Ripley 
INE arab eedc weSs s vised chbnaDEN oN a odes S460 FAS RCD NH eedenean Cadman 
TE BI hehe wike skin ce eeeed Hel ahasde cecdeisavesévtiine Densmore 
The City of Sleep (words by Kipling)........2........ Kernochan 
Miss Burge. 
WU I 0 So kn'c s caves cedskebec ke genbedeedsooecudeecedban Gilberté 
I Will Give You the Keys of Heaven................25. Old English 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.............0.e005 Old English 
OT © 6 6b sa Ce o004 hae Pe ebrhebsed o¥ese Ss cape d bees conde Cook 
TE, OE SO VON | on so cvtpnedessVewspys + hcetens adeea Jennie Blirfn 
Requiem (words by Robert Louis Stevenson)............... Homer 
Mr. Ripley. 
A Cavalier Song, Marching Along (words by Robert Browning), 
Stanford 


Bernerd McNown, Theodore Post, 
Frank Ripley. 


This program was rendered May 13, 1913, in Unity 
Church: 


A Cavalier Song, Marching Along (words by Robert Browning), 


Howard Searle, 


Stanford 
Bernerd McNown, Theodore Post, Howard Searle. 
Frank Ripley. 
NN ais ibs habs cance PLAN REhe ee aedae Keanse obo Nieee eas ...Franz 
ee RE DOOWES — . vcs yn.ccavi Gsennesiactunr ced Poaessenswnee Franz 
OE EE osc s ceive VaRadOnk DERBY ED aap e yy 8 tneaes ome’ Woodman 
Iona Buchanan. 
Te OE ck ks ciee 2860s cheba biddsa MaMa SC hitbaan's ced ye re Franz 
Brey ey ee ee ee ee Franz 
TE sicko choc hb cons Shek ck Cheeni eeek Pees bAnaee + Rubinstein 
RO Te EG SAG B PURO i on bas en caw kb vs Caséennecceks Rubinstein 
Theodore Post 
PEPE. inca cave ovvecburceklewune mM eeNliectecsaisetee Schumann 
In Wunderschénen Monat Mai ...........cceceeececeees Schumann 
Wenn ich in deinen Augen sehen......................-Schumann 
Ree Tee Bhe: CAED: oo 5s. i cinss Senda wascdcnesisonnsercea Schumann 
Bee A URE | saa. is Ree ae ee a ao cee Schumann 
(Sung in German.) 
Mrs, Guy E. Owens. 
PEON | So eaudarecdcechecceciachis PaRnEoN mae eRniew tauied Oonsben Franz 
Re Ce DIG 6 isin és aCe eRe rds 6 CUeRa eke bo vate ace Franz 
TE = 915 056s 80 00 644 0s hat PERRREREMAY UHRAW ES ns 4 80s so ene Franz 
Bernerd McNown. 
eeeees -Gowie Mean ® «ican svs2 ee kpaiss close dcecacben Parelli 
DG TRON 6 606g ka (RR Manhageccd ems aatickwenetand Willeby 
Mrs. Harry Tillinghast. 
1 Am Thy Harp........ eee Wada oe le kta eeaest ++... Woodman 
Wilmot Stevens, 

WES RE boss's neiae co eco 4 coeeUNakdbls baOKCeduy ete eul oe Ashford 
TRON DUO 00 Li. occccncereheh shea cde kcienkwwwaas . Ashford 
Charlotte Eldridge. 

DOGG vig chek -caccdecisassaksliepecode cuak a heetvensusese .» DeKoven 

Bernerd McNown. 
One Fine Day (from Madame Butterfly)...............0065 Puccini 
Iona Buchanan. 
een G00 UR ove vcncusescedeanns dodcciess oeeeeeesss Bemberg 
Mrs. Harry Tillinghast. 
The Cry of Rachel ...... pemphghsss4anay ebe tka eeseoseres .. Salter 
Mrs. Guy E. Owens. 
NO ap des conc eedessyeekbanck eecceccdveccesceces Oley SpCime 
Why I Love You ....... aavedec> ocr ccccsccccccccccccs s MaCradyen 
 Wioee Fon Ailes We. ovcctn Fisk iseecs saben’ 0506 600 sn 
Theodore Post. 
Victorious My Heart Is............ Keiueenicteaingets 6 054 csip SO 
We Long for the Land............ as ebacssngeedcesbies Sinding 


Chorus of Pupils. 
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Spooner and Pilzer at Rahway. 

Philip Spooner, tenor, and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, 
assisted by Margaret Harrison, soprano, and Frank Bibb, 
accompanist, gave a recital in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Rahway, N. J., on Friday evening, May 23, 
presenting the following program: 


I Would Sak Er Bae os isto sd. i cdcnscwbadaw cacecs Mendelssohn 
(Violin obbligato.) 
MinMONGE Lssccsccncowscsccetsscediovas dveacsdeivooskees tes Brahms 
Where’ eh” Tee FEO: sn cosn'ccincdqc ce eere¥andecec qunéntuncses Handel 
Due WRiR MRE FRR osc ceens Fo geie secescpevcdececcesvosersan Brodsky 
Mr. Spooner 
Sonate, T WA sivas ciacassocckscavedehad decccestce seueees Handel 
Mr. Pilzer 
Doren CHM ic cb bd wees 6 Nee wekk ie code tmcascdceviantévied Malloy 
Questa O Quella (from Rigoletto)...........eeeee eee eeeees Verdi 
1 Bem: Wee Gee Fei ohne sc bcdnk cnc cvesdeudsccccsvctcnsa Marshall 
Mr. Spooner 
Jewel Song (from Faust) .....cccccoccccccccccccsccccesece Gounod 
Miss Harrison 
Walts Caprice ccccccccccdcccccccveccccccccccsse veseccecssoree Pilzer 
Romanza (from Concerto) ......ccccccccccsccccccessece Wieniawski 
Capertee BORG oc co eS hse ss ivceccccnccscvcceetocccnevactens Sarasate 
Mr. Pilzer. 

Cradhe: GOs tvcentedccn tice sabedsvibecetddace tenhv viet Le Massena 
Asioss. (fram: Pagncsh) | oak ccc cascevicicecncscevadeneess Leoncavallo 
Mr. Spooner. 

LiebeeRTOU  ondsis Gieiee wi ececsven geses cseits be ces evephaes Kreisler 
Cagvieg VOUS ooo ccdcedcvcdcnks vnccipnce csenties suteseen Kreisler 
Mr. Pilzer. 


At the conclusion of the concert the consensus of opin- 
ion was to the effect that it was the finest musical event 
ever given in Rahway and the delighted listeners were 
eager to express this opinion publicly. In spite of the 
execvable weather there was a good sized audience pres- 
ent, which made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in num- 
bers. All the artists received tumultuous applause, and 
their efforts were rewarded with hearty and constant dem- 
onstrations of approval. As a result, there was a general 
request for a return recital in the fall. 

Mr. Spooner was in splendid voice and delivered his 
numbers with such skill and art that he was compelled to 
add many encores. Although it is difficult to differentiate 
between his numbers, Mr. Spooner made a particularly big 
effect with Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” Brodsky’s 
“Du bist mein All,” and the aria “Ridi Pagliacci,” and he 
delivered Le Massena’s unique “Cradle Song” with great 
daintiness and charm. The Mendelssohn number with 
obbligato was also thoroughly appreciated, the voice and 
violin blending sweetly and effectively. Mr. Spooner is 
making rapid strides in his art, and is fast being recognized 
as one of America’s best tenors. 

Mr. Pilzer, although on this occasion laboring under the 
disadvantage of having to play on damp strings, probably 
never evoked from his instrument more brilliant or melli- 
fluous tones. At the conclusion of the Kreisler numbers 
the audience refused to depart and he was compelled to 
add several encores. The Handel sonata was delivered in 
a beautiful classic spirit, and the scintillating “Caprice 
Basque” stirred the audience to a high pitch. Miss Har- 
rison sang the “Jewel Song” in a manner that showed her 
vocal resources as well as her command of the Italian 
tongue and operatic tradition. Her voice is of a rich and 
sonorous quality, although at times it is capable of very 
delicate shades of softness. The middle tones of Miss 
Harrison’s voice are the best, which leads one to believe 
that she is more of a mezzo. The audience was much 
pleased with her selection and demanded an encore. 





KEENE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Residents of New Hampshire look forward to the an- 
nual music festival at Keene, inasmuch as Nelson P. 
Coffin, its able conductor, has never failed to give them 
a musical treat. This year Mr. Coffin lived up to ‘his 
reputation when he presented Lillian Blauvelt, the noted 
soprano, as stellar attraction of his “artist’s night,” and 
supported her with two such sterling artists as Max 
Salzinger, the young Austrian Boston. Opera baritone; 
Rosa Olitzka, the well-known contralto, and the Boston 
Opera Orchestra, under the direction of Concertmaster 
Louis Eaton. 

In the Keene Chorus Club, which consists of about six 
hundred mixed voices, Mr. Coffin has an organization that 
was a revelation to the professional artists who saw and 
heard its work. Its deportment would be a splendid 
standard for some of the choruses of larger cities than 
Keene to follow. Mr. Coffin’s control over it is com- 
plete. Its members do not whisper or rustle programs 
between numbers; they rise and seat themselves in an 
almost military manner, and when their time comes to sing 
they sing as if they enjoyed it. 

The popularity of the Chorus Club is evidenced by the 
fact that every seat in the big City Auditorium was sold 
out several days before the performance. 

Madame Blauvelt has probably never sung for a more 
appreciative and ‘nthusiastic audience. Her first number 
with the orchestra, the “Air de Bijou,” from “Faust,” 
was splendidly rendered, and after several recalls she re- 
sponded with Mrs Beach’s “Ecstasy,” which she sang de- 
lightfully. 

As group of songs was her next offering, Durante’s 
“Danza,” “Pour Quoi,” by Delibes, and Dessauer’s bril- 


liant “Ouvre.” At its close Madame Blauvelt received a 
storm of applause and an insistent demand for a repeti- 
tion of the last number, but she sang instead the dainty 
old English melody, “Cherry Ripe.” 

Her last number was the “Bolero” from the “Sicilian 
Vespers,” one of her old favorites. At its close she re- 
ceived a splendid ovation, most of the audience rising to 
applaud her. As an encore she sang by request, “Home 
Sweet Home,” her accompanist, Edward Rechlin, impro- 
vising a very beautiful accompaniment. 

Mr. Salzinger, who, at short notice, took the place of 
Arthur Phillips, scored an immediate success with the 
“Toreador” song from “Carmen,” and later aroused great 
enthusiasm with the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and a 








Reading from left to right: Nelson P. Coffin, director of Keene 
Festival; Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; G. Dexter Richardson, manager; 
Edward Rechlin, accompanist, and Max Salzinger, baritone. 


group of songs, “Asra,” by Rubinstein, “Komm mit mir,” 
by Ruecklauf, and “Im Herbst,” by Franz. The rich 
resonance of his voice and its splendid volume made every 
note of his singing a delight, and he was obliged to re- 
spond with several encores. 

Madame Olitzka lived up to her reputation and showed 
her dramatic ability in two arias, “Gerechter Gott,” by 
Wagner, and “Ah! mon Fis,” from “The Prophet.” She 
was in particularly good voice and her hearers showed 
their appreciation in no uncertain manner. 

The work of Edward Rechlin, who accompanied all of 
the artists, cannot be spoken of too highly. He received 
many congratulations from both audience and artists after 
the performance. 





Merx’s Boston Recital. 


Hans Merx, the German lieder singer, who met with 
marked success in his recital on May 12, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., received the most 
complimentary tributes concerning his rendition and inter- 
pretation of a program which was unique in scope and of 
high artistic merit. The unanimous opinion of the Boston 
German Society, under whose auspices the recital was 
given, is that Mr. Merx not only is a musician, but a scholar 
who understands the poetry of the lieder, as well as the 
music, and therefore is able to present a composite. There 
were present many distinguished persons, among them Dr. 
Edmund von Mach, president of the society; Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg, past president; Professor Kuno 
Francke, first vice-president; Professor Charles E. Fay and 
Dr. Walter Wesselhoeft, vice-presidents; Albrecht von 
Schroeder, Mrs. Karl Muck and Eva von Blomberg, 
directors. Carl E. Lamson provided sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

The program was as follows: 


Prolog aus Pagliace] ....ccccgccccesscccvcccccesscsoece Leoncavallo 

Ce TE a denies ccna sectdndece bagieeuadéeséatpaene Fr. Schubert 

TRIN i ne seveb neds s cabiocissincdsanstoudds déalad Fr. Schubert 

MCGRIMGATRIE oo 6.000 pcre cncbadeadcesecesacesecensode Fr. Schubert 
(Aus dem Cyclus Winterreise—Wilh. Miller.) 

Fahrt zum Hades (Mayrhofer)............ccceesevecs Fr. Schubert 


Totengraber-Weise (Schlechta) 
Freisinn (Géthe) 


RUaseverenscudseousaran Fr. Schubert 
dvosbesodendevenussetscecvouccctes Rob. Schumann 


Der Musikant (V. Eichendorff).............ceccececees Hugo Wolf 
Kein Haus, keine Heimat (Fr. Halm)................. Joh. Brahms 
PON Dn kbd bins ds dndaeceededockeentenkeeateaene Mathieu Neumann 
NE io kcccccccedvancdteswiapcansabeiasews Mathieu Neumann 
(Aus den Liedern eines Zigeuners—Busse-Palma.) 
Mir traumte von einem Kénigskind (H. Heine)......../ Arno Kleffcl 
Unter den bliihenden Linden (A. Ritter).............. Rob. Laugs 
Wn (Cranes. DDO | i nckcctdccn dabativccte ccicvcedl Aug. Bungert 





A chorus composed of ex-chorus girls will do evan- 
gelistic singing in a Chicago rescue mission. If these 
girls have reformed, why don’t they stop singing ?—Detroit 
Journal. 


Alice Preston to Sing at Saratoga. 

Alice Preston, soprano, has been engaged to sing, on 
May 31, at “Yaddo,” the Saratoga residence, of Mrs. Spen- 
cer Trask. This estate consists of 700 acres and a mag- 
nificent mansion, in which, a year ago, the memorial Gothic 
chapel for Mr. Trask was dedicated by the late Bishop 
Doane, to the creative work of American art and educa- 
tion, and at which Miss Preston sang. The lectures given 
in the chapel are free to the people of Saratoga and de- 
livered by eminent speakers and musicians. On this oc- 
casion Miss Preston will sing a group of songs from Mrs. 
Trask’s play “The Little Town of Bethlehem,” which was 
given by the Ben Greet Company. The music was written 
by the Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, who will play the ac- 
companiments. 





Millionaires and Music. 
“Why has your daughter dropped her hospital work so 
soon?” 

“She found she’d have to nurse poor patients for two 
years before they entrusted her with any millionaires. So 
she’s going on the stage in a musical comedy.”—Pittsburgh 
Post. 











Available to exploit or manage some famous art- 
ist or great musical organization. Many years’ ex- 
perience and highest standing all over America. One 
organization managed by me made over $200,000 
in eight years, another $125,000 in five years, an- 
other $74,000 in six months, another $36,000 in seven 
weeks, another $20,000 in seven weeks. Am now 
manager in America for Mr. Arthur Nikisch. Ad- 


dress Howard Pew, care of Musicat Courter, New 
York. 


Clarence DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church 
Organist Temple Beth-El 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club 
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Wanamaker Wagner Festival. 


Certainly his “Feier” loving compatriots could have 
shown no more marked honor to the memory of the mas- 
ter, Wilhelm Richard Wagner, than the many celebrations 
by his host of admirers on this side the water disclosed on 
May 22, 1913. 

One of the most striking evidences was the Wanamaker 
festival weeek, devoted to the life and works of Wagner, 
under the direction of Alexander Russell. This included 
a “Gala Concert” and unveiling of a Richard Wagner bust 
on the “Wagner Centenary Day.” 

On this day, for some time before the appointed hour, 
the crowd began to fill the ample auditorium of the house 
of Wanamaker, New York, so that to stand was the only 
alternative of the late comers—and stand many did, and 
willingly, to all appearances, throughout a program which 
lasted for two and one-half hours. 

Part I consisted entirely of orchestral selections: “Kai- 
ser March”; overture to “Rienzi”; “Good Friday Spell” 
(“Parsifal”) ; “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” (“G6tterdam- 
merung”’); “The Ride of the Valkyries” (‘“‘Walkiire”), all 
played by the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
conductor. 

Following the intermission two numbers—“Chorale,” 
from Act III (“Meistersinger”), and “March and Chorus” 
(“Tannhauser” )—were sung by the Lambord Choral Soci- 
ety, Benjamin Lambord, conductor. 

William J. Henderson, in a short address, summed up 
the place which Wagner occupies in the musical world 
today. 

With the words, “Unveil the man—let the people see the 
face of this man, who has written the masterpieces of the 
modern lyric drama,” the veil was removed, and, amid 
clamorous applause, a handsome bronze bust of the mas- 
ter, which is to occupy a conspicuous place in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, was revealed. 


Part II consisted of prelude to “Meistersinger” ; prelude 
and “Liebestod”- (“Tristan and Isolde”); introduction to 
Act Ill (“Lohengrin”); “Prize Song” (“Meistersinger”) ; 
overture to “Tannhauser,” by the Volpe Symphony Orches- 
tra. That Mr. Volpe and his orchestra were most popular 
and appreciated was doubly shown by his enthusiastic re- 
ception and by the hearty applause at the conclusion of 
each number. 

The honorary committee for the day were: F. X. Arens, 
conductor of the People’s Symphony Orchestra; Edward 
Baird, Century Opera Company; Max C. Budell, Arion 
Society, Brooklyn; Andreas Dippel, Henry T. Finck, Leon- 
ard Liebling, Herman Ridder, etc. 

From the program of the Wanamaker festival week: 
“Wilhelm Richard Wagner, born in Leipsic, May 22, 1813; 
died in Venice, February 13, 1883. ‘Hath he perchance a 
talent for music,’ muttered Ludwig Geyer, the actor, as, 
lying on his deathbed, he listened to a boy strumming on 
a piano in an adjoining chamber—a boy he loved and con- 
cerning whose future he was anxious. This boy was Gey- 
er’s stepson, Wilhelm Richard Wagner, before the magic 
of whose name the civilized world bows in silent homage, 
as that of perhaps the greatest musical genius in his- 
tory. 

“In honor of Richard Wagner, musician, composer, poet, 
litterateur, revolutionizer of the lyric drama and transcen- 
dental genius, we present this series of concerts upon the 
1ooth anniversary of his birth. 

“‘Vollendet das ewige Werk: 
Auf Berges Gipfel 
Die Gétter-Burg, 
Prunkvoll prahlt 
Der prangende Bau!’” 
(“Rheingold.”) 
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Mr. Oley Speaks announces a recital- 
tour. He has arranged for this purpose 
a varied program, partly general in 
character and partly devoted to his own 
compositions (including fifteen of his 
most popular songs), which he presents 
in cooperation with a well-known so- 
prano. Mr. Speaks will play the ac- 
companiments to all songs composed 
by himself and will sing many of them. 

These recitals are a most attractive 
offering for musical clubs. 

















For terms and dates, address at 
3 EAST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 














Baernstein-Reg Artist-Pupil in Straus’ Operetta. 

Leila Hughes, the lyric soprano, who has been singing 
the prima donna role in the new Oscar Straus operetta, 
“My Little Friend,’ with such marked success, is a product 
of the Baernstein-Regneas. Miss Hughes is a pretty, 
piquant blonde with a rich, warm soprano voice, which she 
handles with great skill. Her full throated forte tones 





LEILA HUGHES. 


and pure carrying pianissimo ‘are all delivered with equal 
ease and charm. Combine all this with unusual talent as 
an actress and it is no wonder that the New York public 
is enthusiastic about this young artist. 

Miss Hughes came to New York from St. Louis three 
years ago to study with Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, who 
recognized in her a pupil of great talent and promise. Af- 
ter two years of earnest study she was given the leading 
role in “The Chocolate Soldier,” which she filled with 
the success predicted by her master. Soon after she was 
one of the brides in “Two Little Brides,” where she made 
another big hit. 

A few notices from the press follow: 

LEILA HUGHES WINS STARDOM: IN NEW OSCAR STRAUS 
OPERA. 

Leila Hughes, sweet and dainty, cast in the prima donna role, 

sang her way into the hearts of last night’s audience and walked 


off with the honors of the production. Miss Hughes has a mag- 
nificent soprano voice, clear and true. Also she is extraordinarily 
pretty and carried herself with a charming grace. Her work was 
wildly applauded from time to time. Indeed, she was a surprise 


and a treat—New York American, May 20, 1913. 





MISS HUGHES WINS FAVOR. 

As it is presented at the New Amsterdam Theater, it has the 
advantage of at least one unusually good voice. The voice belongs 
to Leila Hughes, who has improved amazingly since that short time 
ago when she made her appearance on Broadway in ‘Two Little 
Brides.” There was plenty of reason for the numerous repetitions 
of “No Journey’s too Far for a Lover” and “My Little Friend,” 
which brought Miss Hughes repeated and voluminous rounds of ap- 
plause—New York Times, May 20, 1913. 





Miss Hughes was evidently chosen for her part, on account of 
her sweet voice. ‘No Journey’s too Far for a Lover” was the most 
attractive song and brought the greatest approval from the audience. 

Miss Hughes’ solo, ‘My Litile Friend,” was one of her very 
best songs and was very sweetly sung—New York Globe and Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 





Leila Hughes’ singing of “My Little Friend’’ was the most ap- 
plauded number of the evening and proved her to be a charming 
singer.—New York Herald, May 20, 1913. 





Among the principals, Leila Hughes stood conspicuously apart 
from the rest. The numbers that fell to her share she sang with 
much magnetism and charm.—New York World, May 20, 1913. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Van Yorx Summer Course. 


Theodore van Yorx announces that he will keep open his 
vocal studios, 21 West Thirty-eighth street, New York 
City, this summer, for the benefit of those who wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to study during the 
vacation period. Mr. van Yorx has been associated for 
over fifteen years in professional work and is well known 
throughout the country as a tenor of high rank, while his 
many appearances with the leading oratorio societies and 
orchestras, together with his broad experience in con- 
cert, recital and church work, have afforded him the re- 
quisite knowledge to impart the vocal art in all its 
branches. 

Mr. van Yorx has made a specialty of the requirements 
of church work, in which he has had over twenty years’ 
experience, and as this class of artistic activity is essential 
for those who contemplate an artistic career, they will do 
well to consult him. Voice trials by appointment only. 





Helen Hulsmann’s Future. 


Little Helen Hulsmann, the pianist of tender years, who 
has appeared several times at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
in New York, the last time a fortnight ago in her own re- 
cital, has developed a very promising voice, so that it is 
planned for her to begin vocal study the coming autumn. 
It is recalled that Sembrich was originally a pianist, then 
violinist. Campanari, the baritone, was cellist in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and many other similar instances 
are on record. 
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Massell’s Pupils Sing 

Artist-pupils of J. Massell, whose studio is in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, gave a concert last Sunday afternoon 
at the Aerial Theater. The affair was particularly inter- 
esting, for, besides a regular recital program, the last act 
of “Faust,” with scenery and costumes, and the “Pro- 
logue” from “Pagliacci,” the Orpheum Symphony Orches- 
tra accompanying, was given. 

The three principals in the last act of the opera “Faust” 
were all good; particular mention, however, should be 
made of Helen Heineman as Margherita and M. Wag- 
man as Faust. Both did their parts very satisfactorily 
and with well-trained voices. E. D. Michaelis, as Mephis- 
tofele was also pleasing. 

All the singers received their instruction in acting from 
Madame N. Dimitrieff, the well-known Russian soprano. 
The “Faust” act was thoroughly enjoyed by a large and 
appreciative audience. 

Warren K. Rishel sang the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” 
with a great deal of temperament and disclosed a fine, 
well-trained voice. 

The balance of the concert was a recital of some fif- 
teen numbers, all given by Massell pupils. M. Wagman, 
bass; Helen Heineman, Paula Rocamora and Warren K. 
Rishel, were perhaps the most prominent of the soloists. 

Julie Frolen Michaelis, violinist, played several selec- 
tions in a very delightful manner. 

Some of the pupils who sang at this concert had only 
studied with Mr. Massell for a short period, but they 
showed the careful training he had given them. 

Mr. Massell has been teaching in New York only a 
short time, but his influence and standing in the musical 
world are already felt. 

The program follows: 


CSCS | FP oa a. Pare Seicnc Vkckaweiancvesceesdsaniers J. Massenet 
Orchestra, N. M. Marcus, conductor. 
In Fernem Land (Lohengrin).............c.ccsecsceces R. Wagner 
M. Wagman. 
Michadie’a “Ai CEOS i oi Fc56 6 A wkse ob catn cecevawas G. Bizet 
Freda Philo 
Sibamse CORON. Sie ie sais icdaaWsDacukes ad ose 9.030% nesbens G. Bizet 
Vilma Goodman. 
Gh, Preeside Bio (ie Wei e oc oa cccccen ic cascevccecs R. DeKoven 
Pauline Greenberg. 
Voi lo Sapete (Cavalleria Rusticana)................0- P. Mascagni 
OREN GE: THUD bein Viaiwn Kuh 6 een cc pesdvicseebcdne J. L. Gilbert 
ROG PE oi Sab de Puce ba wated Zon do sedsencwed Schubert-Wilhelmj 
fo ee ne Men reo Jeno-Hubay 


Violin, Julie Ferlen Michaelis. 
Sophia C. Dooman at the piano. 


Vingl: Gate CE Fic ales bees WS hie scapes yaw ewee can G. Puccini 
Helen Heineman 

Duet, The Maybel and the Flowers................. F. Mendelssohn 

Bertha Kirshenbaum and Alice Kotrachek. 

The Little Gray Dove. ; ch bp Seeeweweecuin a ae 
F iarenee c shen. 

The Flower Song (Faust)... ..-ccccssecceces Sires a eed C. Gounod 

Sara Turitz. 

BOR Re TN id a pas bad eke aeknk ohéss-ewewonsdnins L. Beethoven 
TO Cs wis wa ass wea ie hc ctds 65 peed nkdés C. B. Hawley 
Paula Rocamora 
OO NE cag tk a ica e cake ne hae eRe entvenenarkaw C. Nevin 
Tid DG: « aika shade SACNS Ok Soi beeicecankd dhe coven J. Offenbach 
F. Philo P. Rocamora, S. ‘Turitz, P. Greenberg. 

Duet, La ci darem la mano (Don Giovanni)............ W. Mozart 
Helen Heineman and Warren K. Rishel. 

Selection from Aida ........cccccsccees Ri <kem ee Wen aene eas G. Verdi 


Wath, OS. wisn carn soc ee och dui nedie na doses cies P. Tschaikowsky 
Conducted by N. M. Marcus. 


PAGLIACCI. 


POOR. oc sven ccd s vad. cs Cavin Benue eke taecceuaeis Warren K. Rishel 
FAUST 

ONG | icesrcok cick aves nobuaek eae eee Helen Heineman 

FOME . c.vicawonise pace daneaaeee Une keuats branes cian M. Wagman 

PROGR GIEG i n's Cotivy sar eh hecho dak aces seas Des E. D. Michaelis 


Directed by A. Smallens. 
Minnie Zentner at the piano. 





Charles Anthony in Hartford. 


Some belated notices of Charles Anthony’s appearance 
with the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra at its final con- 
cert in March are herewith appended: 


In the concerto the soloist was Charles Anthony, who played with 
distinction and power. In the first part of the work the blending 
of the piano and the orchestra’s tone was particularly good, the 
adagio was most effectively given and in the finale the climax was 
excellently made. Mr. Anthony was very heartily applauded and 
finally was induced to play again. He announced his selection— 
two Spanish dances by Albeniz, saying that they were probably 
unknown to the audience. They proved very graceful and pleasing 
and the playing was wholly admirable.—Hartford Daily Courant. 





Charles Anthony, of Boston, was the soloist. Mr. Anthony is an 
artist of unusual ability as shown by his excellent work in the 
Grieg concerto in A minor. . . . Mr. Anthony and the orchestra 
were in absolute accord from the first measure to the last. For 
an encore Mr. Anthony played two unusual Spanish dances by 
Albeniz, which had never been previously heard here. The encores, 
which were without orchestral accompaniment, were exceptionally 
well played.—Hartford Daily Times. (Advertisement.) 





Elman to Open Season in Philadelphia. 

Mischa Elman will open his next tour of this country 
with - the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, on December 26 and 27. At the present time 
it is reported that there are but few scattering open dates 
available for additional Elman engagements. 


Heinrich Hensel in London. 


The accompanying snapshot of the famous Wagnerian 
tenor, Heinrich Hensel, was taken in front of the Royal 





Photo by Claude Harris, Ltd., 122 Regent Street, W. 
HEINRICH HENSEL AT THE WHEEL. 


Automobile Club of London. Seated behind Mr. Hensel 
is Mrs. Hensel. The tenor has just completed his en- 
gagement at Covent Garden Opera for the present season. 





Another Pontius Pupil Scores Success. 

Aletta Jacobson, of Minot, N. Dak., one of the most 
gifted young singers of the Northwest, a pupil for the 
past three years of William H. Pontius, of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, was presented in a graduation recital in 
the school hall, Monday evening, May 19. Pupils of the 
school and friends were present in large numbers and 
gave hearty approval of the splendid work of the young 
artist. Miss Jacobson’s voice is a lyric soprano of beau- 
tiful quality and wide range entending to D in alt, which 
she sustains with the utmost ease. But Miss Jacobson 
dees not belong to a class of singers who are possessors 
of voice and voice only. She has a high quality of musical 
intelligence which was in evidence in the interpretation of 
all of her numbers. “An Open Secret,” the first number of 
the evening; Leroux’s “Le Nil,’ “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” and the new song by William H. Pontius, “Je 
Pense a vous,” the text by Louise Dupont, a member of 





ALETTA JACOBSON. 


the faculty, were among the best numbers of the evening. 
Miss Jacobson’s diction is clear and distinct, which was a 
commendable feature. 

She had the assistance of Ebba Sundstrom, a capable 
violinist; Alice R. O’Connell, also of the faculty and one 
of the best readers of the Northwest. Mrs. George W. 
Frasier, a graduate pupil of Giuseppe Fabbrini, was the 
efficient accompanist. 

The complete program follows: 


Open Secret (anonymous). +s eeeeeeeeR, Huntington Woodman 
A Song of Spring (C hristina Rossetti) ioacapeuas Robert Schumann 
Fairy Boat (BE. Morike).......0..cccccccccsesccoces Sidney Homer 
Go, Lovely Rose (Edmund Waller)......... John Alden Carpenter 


Miss Jacobson. 

The Angelus Subtelareycheter tke 
Miss O’Connell. 
Le Nil (Armand Renaud)... ; 

Serenade (Victor Hugo) .........cccescees 
Miss Jacobson. 

Violin obbligato, Miss Sundstrom. 


.- Xavier Laroux 
.-Charles Gounod 


Be 2S Bee: Fe inc cvsidvcvacce deincwaeceheto}csbssciaienal Burton 

ORR. oi dew 0604s Ldsh wks Sr Witekiuedeabodstetdacsed Brininstool 

SE a etn Tits Ces i.s5 os cade i iiede's cede 6bbdes ae Peake 
Miss O’Connell. 

Je Pense a vous (Louise Vupont).............. William H. Pontius 

Come to Fairyland (John Dover).................. H. Lane Wilson 

Mifanwy (red E. Weatherly)................0.. Dorothy Forster 


The Year’s at the Spring (Robert Browning)..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Miss Jacobson. 
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H. Stubbs, Edward Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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Hattie Clapper Morris’ Annual Concert. 


Encomiums seem superfluous when considering the work 
of a teacher of the standing of Hattie Clapper Morris, 
whose fame as oratorio and concert singer, as well as 
teacher, extends not only throughout the United States 
and Canada, but to Europe as well. When pupils can give 
a musicale of such excellent character and quality as that 
held at the Morris studios, the Sonoma, Fifty-fifth street 
and Broadway, New York City, on the evening of May 13, 
no other testimonial of her unusual ability as a teacher is 
necessary. Such uniformly pure, even, easy tone produc- 
tion, such body of tone, clear enunciation, subtile interpre- 
tation and artistic finish is rarely demonstrated so com- 
pletely in a pupils’ musicale. 

Margaret Keyes, who has just closed a successful sea- 
son with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, with re- 
engagement for next year, was present and graciously sang 
operatic arias, German lieder, old English songs and many 





Photo by Marceau, New York. 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS. 


other songs to the great enjoyment of those present. Miss 
Keyes, whose only teacher is Mrs. Morris, is a wonderful 
example of what an American girl, with the right tuition, 
is able to do on the operatic stage, in oratorio and concert 
without European prestige. 

Frieda James, whose beautiful voice and lovely singing 
are well known in social circles in both New York and 
Europe, sang Hiie’s “J’ai pleuré en Réve” and Hildach’s 
“Lenz” with wonderful finesse. 

Irene Cumming, leading soprano of the Manhattan La- 
dies’ quartet, rendered the aria from “Der Freischitz” 
(Weber) in such a splendid manner as to evoke enthusi- 
astic applause 

Martha Woodsum’s delightful interpretation of Bache- 
let’s “Chere lui’ and Woodman’s “Birthday Song” dis- 
closed a lovely soprano, sweet; flexible and true. 

Three contraltos, each with an unusual individual qual- 
ity, were Mrs. Henry Parr, who sang Thome’s “Sonnet 
d'Amour’ with charming nuance; Ophelia Krum (formerly 
with the Aborn Opera Company) in the “Blind Girl’s 
Song,” from “Gioconda,” who showed a voice of great 
richness and sympathy, and Brenda Macrae, a handsome 
young Canadian woman, with voice of wonderful range 
and quality. Last summer Miss Macrae sang before the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, receiving flattering ap- 
preciation from these. “Mimi Pinson,” from “La Boheme,” 
and “Schlupfwinkel” (La Forge) were her selections. 

A rare coloratura soprano—delicate, sweet and flexible— 
and delightful personality made Mrs. Martin Echeverria’s 
selection, “Printemps” (Stern), one of the most attractive 
of the evening. 

One would never conclude from her manner of singing 
the aria “Un bel di vedremo,” from “Madama Butterfly,” 
that Emily Steinbach has been studying so short a time. 
She is a thorough musician and student, with a big soprano 
voice of exquisite quality. Mrs. Morris expects to see 
Miss Steinbach on the operatic stage in the near future. 

Bradford Kirkbride, of the “Spring Maid” Company, 
with his full, resonant tenor, demonstrated in the aria, 
“Vision fugitive” (“Herodiade”), and Huhn’s “I Rise from 
Dreams of Thee,” that the masculine portion of the pro- 
gram was in every respect equal to the feminine. 

Florence Wessell’s accompaniments were both skilful 
and sympathetic. 

Mrs. Morris, in company with her friend, Martina John- 
son, the violinist, will sail June 7, on the steamship Oce- 
anic. She will go first to London, where a large class is 
awaiting her. Mrs. Morris will return late in September 
and will reopen her New York studio at the Sonoma about 
October 1. 

Among other enthusiastic Morris pupils are Ethel Barry- 


WALTER SCOTT 


Pianist -:- Teacher and Coach 
Srd SEASON WITH LESCHETIZKY SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Vienna address: Care of Musical Courier Office, VIII Piaristengasse 46 
Home address: Canton Jct., Mass., U. S. A. 











more and Lillian Russell, who, on account of important 
public engagements, were unable to be present. 





Guilmant Organ School Commencement. 


The twelfth annual commencement of the Guilmant 
Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, director, will be held 
Monday evening, June 2, at the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York. The 
final examinations will be held by the board of examiners, 
consisting of Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the City 
College, and C. Whitney Coombs, the well-known organ- 
ist and composer, on Monday and Tuesday, May 26 and 
27. The candidates will be required to play two given 
pieces at the organ, harmonize a melody at sight, harmon- 
ize a figured bass at sight, transpose a given chant at 
sight, read a trio at sight, read a vocal score at sight, and 
modulate to keys designated by the examiners. Paper 
work will consist of harmony and counterpoint, musical 
dictation, musical form, organ construction and organ tun- 
ing, hymnology and an essay on a given subject. It is 
needless to say that those who successfully pass through 
this ordeal will be entitled to their certificates. 

Under Dr. Carl’s splendid administration, the Guilmant 
Organ School has won the high esteem of organists and 
musicians throughout this country, as well as in Europe. 
The excellence of the material graduated from that school 
is ample testimony of the thoroughness and skill of those 
in charge. This has been the most remarkable season in 
its history. For months there has been a waiting list, and 
as the season terminates, the list is still full, and that for 
next year already of large proportions, so that, with 
those who could not be accommodated this season, next 
year promises to be another banner one in the history of 
the school. Not only is the director receiving many new 
applications for tuition, but is constantly having calls from 
churches desiring organists. The reputation of his school 
is such that its graduates are said never to be in want 
of a position, but on the contrary, are eagerly sought for. 
After the close of the season, Dr. Carl will make his 
annual trip to Europe, starting about July 1. 

One of the special features of the commencement will be 
the singing of Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” by 
Margaret Harrison, accompanied on the organ by Dr. Carl. 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at Galesburg. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, conductor, appeared in a music festival, consist- 
ing of a matinee and an evening concert, at the Central 
Congregational Church, Galesburg, IIl., on May 20, 1913. 
Both concerts were given under the auspices of the Knox 
Conservatory of Music. At the matinee, which com- 
memorated Wagner’s centenary, the following assisted: 
Barbara Wait, contralto; Joseph Schenke, tenor; Cornelius 
Van Vliet, cellist. The program follows: 


Palate Oe Wiig Wiclater des isos cass oink cccovcce cndevicecves Wagner 
Tenor solo, Prize Song from Die Meistersinger............. Wagner 
Joseph Schenke. 

Waldweben (Forest Murmurs) ............cseceeeeseeesees Wagner 
Song of the Rhinedaughters, from Gétterdammerung....... Wagner 

Cello solos— 
satis earpnnin Bhosle sac, OO OO En ae A Van Goens 
UNE cg de 05c000 gst bicketwies Grace wasdbeneeades eh Popper 
Cornelius Van Vliet. 
Symphonic poem, Finlandia .............ececceeceecveeees Sibelius 
Contralto solo, More Regal in His Low Estate, from The 
SOO: WE, RUNG os vss ta hep Wandebacekahows eaicevsnered Gounod 


Barbara Wait. 
Waltz from Serenade No. 2, op. 63, for string orchestra... Volkmann 
Ballet, Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda.......... Ponchielli 
At the evening concert Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano; 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, and Richard Czerwonky, were 
the soloists. This was the program: 


Symphony No. 6, Pastoral, in F major, op. 68........... Beethoven 
Concerto for violin No. 8, Gesangscene..........ceeeeeeeeees Spohr 
Richard Czerwonky. 

Dymphonic poem No. 3, Les Preludes............csceeceeeese Liszt 
Soprano solo, Aria, Caro nome, from Rigoletto.............+ Verdi 
Luella Chilson-Ohrman. 

Intermezzo— 
Clair de Lune, from Werther (A Starry Winter Night) . Massenet 
PeGetie te cantata, Le Visite icc vicccivccstsccessess Massenet 
Baritone solo, Air du Tambour Major, from: La Caid...... Thomas 
Arthur Middleton. 
See WG, CUO sca von chakadeediccoskaesees Tschaikowsky 


(Organ, John Winter Thompson.) 





The Renacimiento Quartet of Barcelona gave five con- 
certs at Madrid, embodying a history of chamber music. 
The composers were: Haydn, Dittersdorf, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, 
Smetana, Borodin, Franck, D’Indy, etc. 
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Walther Kirschbaum’s Success in Canada. 

Walter Kirschbaum, pianist, is continuing his brilliant 
success in Toronto, and his name on the program of a re- 
cital arouses general interest and attracts large audiences. 
This was evident recently, when he assisted Leo Smith in 





WALTHER KIRSCHBAUM. 


‘ 


a cello recital at the Toronto Conservatory Music Hall. 
The E minor sonata by Brahms, for piano and cello, was 
given with an artistic elegance, a careful shading and a 
spontaneous flow that-testified to the deep familiarity with 
the Brahms style, as well as to the sovereign command 
over all technical problems, the awkwardness of which 
was not surmised in the ease with which they were over- 
come. Beethoven’s rondo in G major showed Mr. Kirsch- 
baum again as a classical interpreter; the recurring theme 
and its varying embellishments were given with graceful 
humor, and the parts of sustained melody with all the im- 
pressive dignity, characteristic of the immortal master. 

But it was with the two Liszt legends, “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds”. and “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” that Mr. Kirschbaum scored a triumph. The 
brilliant picturesqueness of his rendition, the power of his 
touch, which, in its strongest abandon, loses none of its 
characteristic tonal beauty, the accuracy and evenness of 
the passage work, the tremendous octave runs—all this 
combined to arouse the listeners to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

The previous evening Mr. Kirschbaum had taken part in 
a musicale in Ottawa, in the great reception hall of the 
House of Commons, before a large and fashionable audi- 
ence, and it would be difficult to say in which of the two 
places he met with the most appreciation. 





Mario Sammarco Delights Parisians. 

Mario Sammarco, the distinguished baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Company, has discovered at least one city 
in which he is ever welcomed—Paris. The warmest greet- 
ings were extended to him upon his recent appearance at 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees, and the memory of the 
Occasion will remain long with all who heard him. 

Translated in the following paragraphs are some of the 
criticisms from the Paris press: 

At the Theatre des Champs Elysees, at least, the old master 
(Rossini) is honored as he should be. The Italian company, which 
M. Astruc actually assembled in Paris in 1913, recalls the fine 
days of the Theatre Ventadour. It is a veritable delight to hear 
sing—I should say to listen to—artists, for whom musical intelligence 
and declamation are not all; for whom, beauty of timbre, the power 
to sustain, and sureness of emission are not negligible matters. 
It is a delight, and a delight sufficiently rare nowadays. 

We have listened once more with pleasure to M. Sammarco, a 
baritone of great talent, who is not unknown to us. His interpre- 
tation of Figaro, very good vocally, is also interesting from the 
scenic point of view, in that it departs sometimes, and very logically, 
from certain traditions consecrated with too little reason.—(Trans- 
lation) Le Figaro, Paris, April 21, 1913. 





The Parisian public the other evening feted the baritone, Sam- 
marco, who sang the role of Figaro in “The Barber of Seville” at 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees. The baritone, Sammarco, has 
been the cbject of ovations. He will be heard again Thursday 
evening in this same Barber, in which he is unequalled. M. Sam- 
marco owes his success to several causes; he is not only a mar- 
velous singer, but is a perfect interpreter. It is not only his 
splendid voice that one applauds, but the expression which he knows 
how to give to his roles and the variety of this expression. He 
triumphs as fully in the French operas as in the Italian or German 
works; he sings with equal success Hamlet, Henry VIII, Rigo- 
letto, Aida, Les Noces de Figaro, Les Maitres Chanteurs, Tann- 
hauser, La Tosca and Falstaff. He is a baritone of the grand school 
and America has just given him a series of ovations in “The Secret 


of Suzanne” and “The Jewels of the Madonna” by Wolff-Ferrari. 
Paris has acclaimed him in “The Barber,” and will acclaim him 
every time that this illustrious artist consents to let us hear him.— 
(Translation) Le Gaulois, Paris, April 29, 1913. 





We have cherished the memory of the great baritone, Sammarco, 
who, seven years ago, created Andrea Chenier (the score by M. 
Giordano) at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt during the season of the 
Italian company, organized by the Milan publisher, M. Sonzogno, 
and Gabriel Astruc, who then made his debut as manager. M. 
Sammarco, among the many beautiful voices which were presented 
to us, struck us not only with the amplitude of his organ—that 
goes without saying—but also with his personality as a true artist, 
a certain nobility and elevation, which proclaimed the singer as one 
of a superior order. Our expectations have not been disappointed. 
M. Sammarco has returned to us this year; he has sung at the 
Theatre des Champs Elysees in the admirable performances of “The 
Barber of Seville,” and he impressed the Parisian public by the 
mastery with which he acted and sang the role of Figaro. Oh, the 
beautiful timbre of this voice! Oh, the exquisite purity of this 
diction! Oh, the astonishing musical surety of this interpretation! 
For in Figaro: one must not give simply the sonorous rendering 
of the role, but must, as M. Sammarco does, seek out also the spirit 
and character of the music. And this is why and how M. Sam- 
marco shines. 

We are to hear him again next Thursday and Saturday in “The 
Barber of Seville,” and there is no doubt that the ovations of the 
other day will be, if possible, repeated even more warmly.—(Trans- 
lation), Comoedia, Paris, April 29, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





A Grateful Pupil. 


Tue Musicat Courier is in receipt of the following 
letter from a pupil of Eleanor McLellan, the noted New 
York vocal authority: 

After several years of study with different teachers throughout 
the country, without results, I became very much discouraged with 
my voice and at times thought there was no hope for me. Fortu- 
nately, a few months ago, while reading THe Musica, Courter, 
I saw the article called, “Eleanor McLellan Solves a Problem.” I 
was so forcibly struck with what she said that I decided to give 
my voice another trial, and I am delighted to know that I have 
at last found just what I’ve been seeking for sev@fal years. In 
my ten weeks’ study with Miss McLellan she certainly has brought 
to life a voice which previous studying had tailed to arouse. She 
is certainly a master of tone formation and of correct breathing— 
the two essentials of good singing. She understands her subject 
thoroughly. She is able to set forth her ideas and get her results 
—phenomenal results. She is truly a great and marvelous teacher— 
a wonderful creation. These reflections strike you after every 
lesson. 

I shall never study any other but the “McLellan Method,” for 
I am fully convinced that it is the only system of vocal culture 
that will stand any test. Aside from Miss McLellan’s teaching 
ability, she is a singer with brains, voice and ideas. Her voice is 
of an unusually beautiful quality—a voice of gold, perfectly placed 
and marvelously controlled. Words cannot express my appreciation 
of what Miss McLellan had done for my voice. I owe it all to 
her. 

Wishing her greater success in the future than in the past. 
I am, etc., Irene Hauser. 

Romney, W. Va., May 5, 1913. 





Thomas Egan’s Tour. 

Thomas Egan, the celebrated Irish tenor, has just fin- 
ished an extensive tour of New England. The last en- 
gagements, at Hartford and Bridgeport, completed the 
tenor’s first American tour, which has been most successful. 

Mr. Egan returns to America next season and will visit 
every part of the United States and Canada. Present in- 
dications make it apparent that Mr. Egan’s second tour 


of this country will prove one of the events of the concert 
season. 
Following are criticisms culled from the Boston press: 


Last night his program included two arias from the operas, but 
was composed chiefly of Irish ballads. His voice is an unusually 





THOMAS EGAN AS CANIO IN “PAGLIACCI.” 


good one. It is a voice of emotional warmth, sympathetic and 
communicative of feeling. It is of ample size for operatic purposes. 
Last night there were indications of the heroic note 

He sustains a phrase smoothly and with good control of the 
breath. The serenade of Turiddu, from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
was well sung. Both the quality of the voice and the delivery had 
virility and impassioned intensity——Boston Globe, April 14, 1913. 





Boston extended to one of the world’s greatest Irish singers, 
Thomas Egan, of Dublin, a warm welcome when he appeared in the 
Boston Theater last night in classic songs and opera selections. 

It was the famous tenor’s first appearance in Boston, and his 
splendid voice of genuine Irish quality, coupled with artistry of 
the highest order, made a favorable impression on the music lovers, 
who filled the big play house.—Boston Journal, April 14, 1913. 





Thomas Egan, the grand opera tenor, made his first appearance 
in Boston last night at a well attended concert in the Boston 
Theater. He was greeted enthusiastically and the prolonged ap 
plause after each number gave indication that he found his way 
to the hearts of his first Boston audience 

Mr. Egan scored his success of the night, mainly by virtue of his 
excellent rendition of the ballad parts of the program. Outbursts 
of tumultuous applause greeted his singing of Moore's “Minstrel 
Boy,” and other Irish and Scotch songs. As a ballad singer, Mr. 
Egan proved a master.—Boston Herald, April 14, 1913. 

( Advertisement.) 





Engagement 
Extraordinary 


GERMANY’S GREATEST CONTRALT 


The Star of the 
Hamburg Opera 





Ottilie Metzeer 


Will be in America during February and 
March, 1914, for 20 appearances onl 


ALREADY BOOKED FOR 


St. Louis: Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 5, 6, first appearance 


this season. 
Kansas City, Baltimore, 
Va.; New Orleans, etc., etc. 


New York: N. Y. Philharmonic, Three Appearances 


And N. Y. Oratorio Society, March 28th, Beethoven’s 
Messa Solemnis, the last appearance before sailing. 


“No Applications West of Omaha can be Entertained” 


Boston: Symphony Hall, March Ist. Chicago: 
ashington, Cleveland, Richmond, 








Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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One Hundred and Twenty-five Wagner Performances. 

Jane Osborn-Hannah, who has returned from the trans- 
continental tour with the Chicago Opera Company, is noted 
particularly for her impersonations of the Wagnerian 
heroines, although she has also won distinguished success 
in the Italian and French field with such parts as Butterfly. 





JANE 


OSBORN-HANNAH AS SIEGLINDE. 


Nedda, Aida, Mimi, Marguerite, Donna Anna, Desdemona, 
etc. It has been stated that she has probably sung more 
Wagnerian roles than any other native American woman, 
and her record in this line is one of which any artist might 
be proud. 

Her first engagement under Arthur Nikisch, in 
1906, as leading soprano at the Leipsic Grand Opera, for 
which she had prepared herself under Rosa Sucher, the 
noted operatic singer. During this engagement of three 
years, she established a reputation as a soprano of the 
first rank, and appeared in “The Flying Dutchman,” “Wal- 
ktire,” “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Meistersinger.” 
In the spring of 1906 she was engaged to sing Wagnerian 
at Covent Garden, London, appearing before the 
King and Queen four times. She also sang Senta in Ber- 
lin for the Emperor and Empress of Germany, who per 
sonally congratulated her. Subsequently, she appeared in 
many of the royal opera houses in Germany, including 


was 


roles 


Dresden, Hanover and Munich. In 1900 she was engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, and re- 
During that year she 
also sang ten appearances with the Chicago Opera Com 
pany, with which organization she has since been identi 
fied. 


engaged for the following season. 


Other famous opera houses which have heard Madame 
Oshborn-Hannah are the Metropolitan Opera House in Phil- 
adelphia ; Opera House, Auditorium, Chicago; 
Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, and many less noted 
Besides Nikisch, she has sung under the direction of Rich- 
ard Hans Richter, Ernst von Schuch, Alfred 
Hertz, Alfred Szendrei and others. The press has been 
unanimous in regard to her voice and impersonations. All 
agree that her tones are of exceptional sweetness, that her 
knowledge of the business of the difficult roles is com- 
plete, that she is an artist whose movements are easy and 
graceful, and that she shows a splendid grasp of the Wag- 
This season she has made a specialty of 


foston 


»trauss, 


nerian traditions. 
Sieglinde, which the critics have termed “ideal,” on ac- 
count of her thorough comprehension of the role, her ex- 
perience in enacting it many times, while her voice seems 
precisely fitted to the music. Her temperament seems to 
coincide genuinely with the Wagnerian creations, while 
she is able to manipulate her voice so as to fit every re- 
quirement. 

It is not every artist who can turn from Wagner to 
Verdi, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Gounod and Mozart, yet, hav- 
ing sung over 125 performances of Wagner opera, she 
appears just as much at home in works of the opposite 
character. The San Francisco Chronicle proclaimed her 
a true dramatic soprano, and the San Francisco Call said 
that she realized the vision of Sieglinde as Wagner har 
bored it in his luxurious imagination. The Los Angeles 
Examiner employed the word “superlative” in referring to 
her work, while the other papers spoke in a most com- 
plimentary manner. 

Madame Osborn-Hannah has been re-engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Company for the entire season of 1913-14 


and will be heard in an enlarged repertory containing sev- 
eral new roles which she has never before sung in this 
country. 





Three American Institute Recitals. 

Sara Jernigan’s nine year old pupil, Etta Schult, played a 
program of a dozen piano pieces, consisting of folksongs, 
pieces by Mozart, Gurlitt, Hackh, Behr and (for two pi- 
anos) a barcarolle and “Valse Mignonne,” by Wachs, at 
a twenty minute recital, May 24, at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, 
dean. She plays with accuracy, good tone and reliable 
memory, showing natural talent under good development. 
Following this, there was a miscellaneous recital (the 
twenty-seventh of the season) by pupils who study the 
piano, with two choruses by boys and girls, respectively. 
This program, of thirteen numbers, brought forward pi- 
anists of various ages and stages of advancement, juniors 
in large degree, however. 

What can be accomplished in thirteen lessons was shown 
in the case of Miss Ditto’s pupils, Constance Kreuter and 
Louise Kreuter, who already have a nice touch and play 
accurately. Helen Smith, too, excels in tone, and Clarence 
Simoni (the only boy) played Nevin’s “Barchetta” well. 
The others who played were Celia Hirshman, Marion 
Knighton, Elise Dardek, Charlotte Hoyt, Mamie Rosen- 
bluth, Edith G. Williams, Eloise Close, Helen L. Snyder 
and Alice R. Clausen, The boys’ tone production was not 
of the best in their singing of Schumann’s “Gipsy Life.” 
The girls’ best singing was in “May Song”; they also sang 











1451 Broadway, New York City 
Presents the Violinist 











“Rejoice Greatly,” in G minor, in unison, with accuracy 
and good speed. 

The third recital, named in the foregoing caption, takes 
place next Monday afternoon, June 2, at institute head- 
quarters, when piano, violin and children’s chorus music 
will make up the program. 





Harold Nason’s Pupils Give Concert. 

On the afternoon of May 12, at the Acorn Club, 1618 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., the annual concert given 
by the pupils of the Leschetizky School of Piano Playing. 
of which Harold Nason is director, drew a large and ap- 
preciative audience. All who took part did finely and the 
work of the students as a whole displayed to advantage the 
excellent teaching of both Mr. Nason (who is a pupil of 
Leschetizky) and William Warren Shaw, who conducts the 
vocal department. Five of the pupils who took part are 
now doing successful professional work; they are: Edna 
Aurelia Jones, Lotta Leidy Young, Phillip Warren Cooke. 
Martha Why and Dorothy Heider. Miss Why has been 
engaged to play with the Philadelphia Orchestra next sea- 
son. 

The program follows: 


Overture to Euryanthe (two pianos—eight hands).........-. Weber 
Mrs, Lafayette Lentz, Jr., Edna A. Jones, Dorothy Miller, 
Mary D. Vennum. 


Sete Th Bi och Face Sh isda ss 5 b.wesve's eee ans Ronse MacDoweil 
Clete’ s Calee: Wa aes os bveds bicwcdoutvers oiectvvds 42a cee 
Catharine F. Zieber 
Vee TS Sinise tis bth whee es brik pence eeedbees ke euadsnws Sibelius 
Mary Thompson. 

Cameras ING. 8s ois takes co vancsyahee uaeinss ve eeeneh naan Liszt 
In the Hall of the Mountain King. .........c0ceccsrcrccreces Grieg 
Elizabeth George. 

Comearts Fe A, MROE on cs Pun tind des os Lament a ke ho bs roe nel Grieg 


(With orchestral part on second piano.) 
Edna Aurelia Jones. 


Songs— 
A Passing Cloud 
pe ARE YDS PEER eV niyo aL A ASS 3, 
Romance in F sharp 
CIO OR Ede can dan densaerdéabnssrebedcs cosseen beawnnre 
Mary Ruth Newell. 





Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53......s.ececcccerecesetceers Chopin 
Mary D. Vennum. 

EE ab TROON. cin soca os 0d Viet vic to6o cee pe saved Wess ...Friml 
Sante, | Tia: he Lites tee bisen cove vecake(addeesiodcced Schubert-Liszt 
Lotta Leidy Young. 
eT ee ee ere rere rer yrerT Tr rr T Schumann 


(With orchestral part on second piano.) 
Dorothy Miller. 


Songs— 
Hinawus  sesieses ocebieas Ba Gas och ee Kecccn cceseues seetve Ries 
Moho’ .svece eee oe Se cic onde de Fanos seeekaces Somerset 
Phillips Warren Cooke. 
Munwerten PORE oss is cds Vee oo cee ev iecerveervescues Liszt 
(With orchestral part on second piano.) 
Martha Why. 
Rovetin der  BaR iiss vcs dpigane cana Venti ueise grosses Schuett 
PRelOOe: . 6 vicg oa cees.« sc eign esdere pene epavae Caen aeeees Rachmaninoff 


Dorothy Heider. 
(Pupil of William Heider, of the faculty of the 
Leschetizky School.) 
Concerta: it SE GMOOE 5 <iven ceed wetiesyese 3) 004 Gerkenss Mendelssohn 
(With orchestral part on second piano.) 
Martin Lisan. 


Reinald Werrenrath’s Engagements. 


The fact that Reinald Werrenrath will enjoy a well 
earned rest when he sails for London on May 31 is evident 
when one realizes the amount of work he has done in the 
past few weeks. From the first of April to the middle of 
May the well known baritone has appeared with the fol- 
lowing: 

Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 

Topeka, Kan., Recital in Parkhurst series. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Apollo Club. 

” Detroit, Mich. 

Toledo, Ohio, Eurydice Club. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Apollo Club (re-engagement). 

Philadelphia, Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus (re-engagement). 

Spartanburg, S. C., festival. 

New York (Aeolian Hall). 

Lawrence, Mass., festival. 

Nashua, N. H., festival (fourth season). 

Portland, Me., Choral Art Society (re-engagement). 

Mr. Werrenrath returns to America to fill engagements 
in Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., the latter part of July. 
In August he appears at the MacDowell Festival at Peter- 
borough, N. H., in addition to filling several engagements 
along the New England coast. He has also been engaged 
for the festival at Canobie Lake, N. H., early in September. 





Ellis Clark Hammann’s Fine Season. 


Ellis Clark Hammann, the well-known pianist and ac- 
companist of Philadelphia, has had a very busy season. 
In addition to his many engagements, which kept him 
busy until April, he announces the following: 

April 1—Accompanist at Thaddeus Rich recital in Philadelphia. 

April 3—Accompanist at Marion Kloetz recital in Philadelphia. 

April 7—Soloist at private musicale in Philadelphia. 

April 16—Soloist at concert of Eurydice Club at Germantown, Pa. 

April 18—Accompanist at Mildred Faas recital in Philadelphia. 

April 26—Soloist at concert of the Orpheus Club in Philadelphia. 

April z9—Accompanied Horatio Connell at the Haydn Club, Phila 
delphia. 

April 30—Accompanied Mary Hissem de Moss at the concert of 
the Fellowship Club, Philadelphia, 

May 1—Soloist at Choral Club concert, Philadelphia. 

May 7—Soloist at recital of Joseph Simkens, Philadelphia. 


May 14-—Soloist with Orpheus Club of Philadelphia at Ogontz 


School for Girls, at Ogontz, Pa. 
at Commencement 


June 5—Soloist Exercises of Hahnemann Col- 


lege, Philadelphia. 





ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN. 


June 13—Soloist at Commencement Exercises of William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hammann will sail for Europe on June 24 and, 
after an extended tour abroad, will return to this country 
for his autumn engagements about the middle of Sep- 


tember. 





The late Erich Wolff's ballet, “Zlatorog,” had a stc- 
cessful hearing recently in Prague. 
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ST, LOUIS B/ 


St. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1913. 

Three artist-students of that authoritative vocal in- 
structor, Ethan Allen Taussig, gave a high class recital at 
the Wednesday Club Auditorium on Monday night, May 
12. Blanche Herrick has a rich and sonorous contralto 
voice. Rosalind Sternberg has a soprano voice which is 
flexible and vibrant, and shows the assiduous study she 
has undergone. Mr. Templeman sings with emotion, and 
his tones are of unusual quality; though quite young, he 
has taken a prominent place among our baritones. Ernest 
Walker’s accompaniments were unusually artistic. The 
program was as follows: 


Blower TMGE vinctsvcdresvctesccctcocececesteddscensguetcses Puccini 
Miss Sternberg and Miss Herrick. 
O Promise Fair of Joy Divine. ..........cccccceceseeeeers Massenet 
Mr. Templeman. 
TE Ede Ce Ty ok cen Ghd hee io vekdds cevescvgcscedingate Herbert 
Miss Sternberg. 
Scene dee Am@romache oo .ccecccccccvvccesecesssccscscevecees Bruch 
Miss Herrick. 
Minaks, Bat Web, DRGs ok cen cdekeses user wetness eeszeesr Massenct 
Miss Sternberg and Mr. Templeman. 
Soft Footed SaeW ...ccccccccccscccccccccvcccccssseseecceseces Lie 
age oa cease Swe ae Vee eRTLPR EE Medak Peete edaecartmes tee Mascagni 
Night and Dawm ..c.cccccscccccccccssccccsececcevsassesscces Liddle 
Miss Herrick. 
Te Voila Revener .ccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccccvescesseoens .Gelli 
Door Wile Se FO a iin cad cect vcwcetsccgsecesisecncticcsécesesam Wolff 
The VICE cccccccsccvccsccetescrcwcccevsceccssvevccescencees Kaun 
Mr. Templeman. 
La Farfalln. 6 22 Peres occ sc cccccccncccsscdessvecseosccceccusws Brogi 
LicheSttG . scccccccscncertschacuessg cenevsers sesimesenceutes Brahms 
Ure BGMOOE cdc bcdedecwevckscecedsscncsecetvcnstedavents Fontenailles 
Miss Sternberg. 
SAYOMBER ons doce seecevesentcdabcosensoccdacosencseceses sees Cadman 
Miss Herrick and Mr. Templeman. 
nere 


Rodney Saylor gave a splendid organ recital undér the 
auspices of the Missouri Chapter A. G. O. at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Monday night. He was assisted 
by Agnes Gray, one of our foremost violinists. The pro- 
gram is appended: 


SONAR, OP, FJ occcccccccccsccsccccccsrecesssessssssessssesesees Buck 

Sonata, op. 13, for violin and piano.........seeeceserereeence Grieg 

SE BUGS eis do caRea a CORE OF Cec oheN eRe P ent acan peatiaukerewel Handel 

Cankee: . hcl vcecasn ced eves dc0 ees bekeaianbesieeeusrne Renaud 

Pasterala. a i.ducwcdecdvotesss dcnbas yibans cates cess naveaenan Lemare 

Marche Triomphale ..........ccccseccceccccnceccecsecccuce Callaerts 
RnRre 


Georgia Lee Cunningham, one of the most brilliant con- 
cert sopranos in the West, and a teacher of rare qualifica- 
tions, gave two pupils’ recitals Thursday and Friday even- 
ings in Musical Art Hall. The Thursday program fol- 
lows: 

Piano solo. 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber. 


Burst, Ye Apple Buds.........sseeeeeceercecneeeeencenearees Emery 
ence OF Mh MeRR ia cicec decd eines dcdensncdsbus cddwée showed Salter 
Marguerite Bohle. 

Heart of My Heart.......cscecesseeeceeeceeecetretenersenes Harris 
Elva Schroeder. 

Elizabeth’s Prayer, Tanmhauser .....-..+seeeeeeeerrereerces Wagner 
Ottillia Cramer. 

Chanson de Baisers ..........ccceeceeee seers een eeeeereees Bemberg 
Maude Stephenson. 

Frithlingszeit ........cceceeeeeeeeeceececceceeteeeesecens Von Fielitz 
MOFNing ..0.cccccsccccccveccccorssettecacscccevesersesseeee Speaks 
Clara Maxe. 

Duet, I Would That My Love.......e.-eseceeeereeeees Mendelssohn 
Miss Geil and Miss Kilpeck. 

Ave Maria, Otello ......cecce cee tee ee eree sense eneeseeneeeeass Verdi 
One Spring Morning .....--.ece secre eeerer ence eeseeeeenees Nevin 
Vissi d’Arte, Tosca ....cccccccceseeccsecccrrvcssvecesesers Puccini 
Mrs. Frank W. Corley. 

Aria, Linda de Chamoumix .....-cecereeereee ects eeenees Donizetti 
Mrs. La France Turner. 

Aria, Joan G’Arc 2. cece eececcecee recente ereneseeesees Tschaikowsky 
Margaret Owens. 

The Great Unknown .......ceccceccccececercescecsecens D’Hardelot 
Sylwelym -..ccccvcccodbecccccvcsgecsesesesesetsegeseseccsseses Sinding 
The Wedding Morn ......-ccceceeecreeereereeeeeeersewesees Nevin 
Elizabeth Platte. 

Regnava Nel Silenzio, Lucia ........+++seceeeeereeeeeeees Donizetti 
Mrs. John H. Curran. 

Bell Song, Lakme .....ccccscccceecercecsccecveecesessecees Delibes 
Agnes Conrad. 

Chorus Pond Lilies .....0...eecceceeeeccreeeeeeereteeseeens Forman 
neRre 


Mrs. James A. Gerhard combines most happily the dif- 
ferent departments of organ playing and vocal teaching. 
Her pupils presented the following program with much 
credit to their instructor and themselves, at Musical Art 
Hall, Tuesday night: 


Oh! For the Breath of the Moorlands.........eeeeeeeeees Whelpicy 
At Dawmitg 2.2... ccvcscccccccccrersevccrassececegecenes Cadman 
Leslie Horn. 

Aria from Herodiade, He Is Kind ....-..--seeeeeeeeeeee Massenet 
Mrs. Ben P. Goodwin. 

Heppy Sane oo. iencvews ois ie vavecsrsesscceubeewetnsan Del Riego 
Dreaming .vvccncesvvccccceccservccesesevtesesigesecorees Shelley 
Hazel Wilson. 

Spring Voices (waltz sOng) .....-scceeeceeceeevererecees Strauss 


Mrs. Julius C. Goebel. 
Aria from Faust, All Hail Thou Dwelling Pure and Lowly..Gounod 
Edward H. Barstow. 
It Isn’t Raining Rain to Me........cccccscccesccccensecees Carey 
Sip re a oo nha cece igh i 6 cee sin veces bap bea bees Harris 
Mrs. Oliver L. Garrison, Jr. 


Air from Lakme, Indian Bell Song.......- ssc ceceeseeeeeeeee Delibes 
Mrs. James M. Bradford. 
MB Patera, oo ccvcccccctecsesccceccentececevecotevess Old English 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair........eeeseeeeeeeeees Haydn 
Wy. LON. con ciccvnc cedvecccebeasacsicsvetadtvicrstaate Thayer 
Charlotta Baker. 
Duet from Madame Butterfly, Every Flower.........++++0+ Puccini 
Mrs. Garrison and Mrs. Bradford. 

Murmuring Zephyr .......cccccceccsccecectsesccecceseees Jensen 
She Is Mine (Love’s Epitume) ........eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees Salter 
Edward H. Barstow. 

Aria from Jeanne d’Arc, Adieu Forét.............++ Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Oliver L. Garrison, Jr. 

Quartet from Rigoletto. ........cccesceecuececccsereeccesees Verdi 


(Choir of the Union Avenue Christian Church) 
Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Covington, Mr. Barstow, Mr. Busch, 
Mrs. James A. Gerhard, accompanist. 
nee 

James T. Quarles gave an organ recital at Lindell Ave- 
nue M. E. Church Sunday last. The assisting artist was 
Gertrude D. Quarles, contralto, and the program included 
the following numbers: 


Allegre, Symphony Me. 6.2... ccccecccveccecccccccscccesecs Widor 
Contralto, Like ap the Harp. ....ccccccccvccccccccescccccccs Liddle 
Mrs. Quarles. 

Postintia, Galle Cae) .occccccccescccvvsscesesvesevcetes Demarest 

Sunrise. 

Rustic Dance. 

Sunset. 

Thanksgiving. 
SE NS cnscewnses vgays dv cgecteeeeheswasiscuaels Vandewater 

Mrs. Quarles. 

Larie, Amd. Ger Nene, Welt so. vis ccsescdeccnsveccsccvetes Dvorak 
Comment: CRIED. bik icvckc cc sssavescdvdewesimeneucohedsene Kreiser 














MISS ELEANOR 


PENCER 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


First American Tour Season 
1913-14. Exclusive manage- 
ment: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Eleanor Spencer masters her instrument with the virility 
and temperament of a Carrefio.—Cologne Zeitung, Jan. 
17, 1913. 

Miss Spencer played the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto with 
great eloquence and sweeping impetuosity.—Leipziger 
Abendzeitung, Jan. 8, 1913. 








Miss Spencer is not merely a very fine executant, but 
she is also a thorough artist and strong and interesting 
personality —London Daily Graphic, Nov. 18, 1911. 


























Prelude, The Blessed Damosel...........-0000seceeceeeeeee Debussy 
Masehe GR BOG. occ ccc cccccvsctscesecesccesscbecsceecscsoees Gigout 


A concert was given at Granite City, Ill., on Friday night 
by the following St. Louis artists, under the auspices of the 
Underwood School of Music: 


Piano solo, Ballade No. 3, OP. 47..--+.-eeeeceeeeceeeeneee Chopin 
Mr. . Kroeger. 
Violin solo, Adagio Religioso, op. 51.....--.e-eeeeeees Vieuxtemps 
Miss Gray. 
Soprano solos— 
SR TU, oc ck ccc cc ccuvcsesiceccccd commeusacéseeecunss Grieg 
Die Quelle ......ccccccccecevcces ivimageandeekoenes Goldmark 
Pr@blingslied ....ccccccccccccccsocccccecccscvccsscecvecs Ries 


Piano solos— ‘ 
Temata: TABOR. con ccc ccccccesinvcteencendcdgctas Rubinstein 
Polonaise in E...... cesses seddeubuves dy 
Mr. Kroeger. 
Violin solo, Mazurka. .....ccescccccccccescescescceses Wieniawski 


Soprano solos— 


Cold Tie Te Mere cs ccccwadscaw cv edecastsssecien ..Cadman 
,, 2 ft 2.) Ore ry Serer Sunmnd ada Strauss 
The CUO: ccc cccesesescccassvcius éee'et . Lehmann 

Mrs. Epstein. 

Piano solos— 

| PPT Ee eer ee ery TTT Tee eer Peay ort Kroeger 
March of the Indian Phantoms..............-0eeeeees Kroeger 
Rien OF tie TGs k.cd oe ecn cnknstackioveredes ccaape Kroeger 

Mr. Kroeger. 

Rene 


Ruth Sligh, a very capable, painstaking and ambitious 
young organist, gave an excellent organ recital under the 
auspices of the Missouri Chapter A. G. O., at Lindell Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Saturday afternoon. She was 
assisted by Alexa Sligh, a violinist of marked ability. 
The program was as follows: 


Organ, Prelude and Fugue in D......-. 60. e eee cee eee eee ...Bach 
Violin, Reverie, ap. 22, NO Qo ccccvccccetccccsetciveccss Vieuxtemps 
Organ, Sonata No. 1 in C mimor..........eeeeeeeeeeee ess Salome 
Violin— 
DON oo ve cecctnctecedvdcsatewseudscconscentsnceséas Drdla 
Diana ain |. hig cio i 0H5 Seed aera ok Be ShaENS es a Fe ce ve's Arnold 
Organ— 
Pastosale, OP. 19... ccccccccccrcsveececesouces --e+..+Franck 
Scene Orientale, op. 37, NO. 3.......ceeee ger eecteuees Kroeger 
Mate GAMOG 6. obo ken 006s covsticcses Pe 
March for a Church Festival...... ~~ d Best 
neme 


The Cecilia Choral Club, O. Wade Fallert, conductor, 
gave a concert at Soldan High School Auditorium on 


Wednesday evening. The club was assisted by several 
well known singers and also by Leo Zumsteg, a most 
promising pupil of Samuel Bollinger, the eminent composer 
and teacher. The program consisted of these numbers: 


Pe: Pcs cadvasacdecck tanductcdusdccasermaneath Bungert 
Es eS SIA a hea’ nc erin na dbnicns eéeie-nhane ....Mendelssohn 
SOUGW TI © ohicivcccceteces ++... Cadman 


Coemeell: GOGhe do cccccéhdacientdakeewetacerkesevéceanian Grieg 
Putt: Tage siiis ctcsédace 


The Gypsies 
Cecilia Choral Club. 

Quartet from Rigoletto............. évieieddnedeel«tcaskanaen 
Quardoleebon Quartet. 


Piano— 
te. pt Aare ee ...MacDowell 
Wee OS Wi icddene cctsnddogvaseatuiisn - MacDowell 


Leo Zumsteg. 
Duet, Solenne In Quest’ Ora, from Forza del Destino........ Verdi 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Bohn. 
Sleep, Little Lady. .sccccccccccs 


060 666Leddoe eheusacnenasees Salter 
SO TRG | Sady ov ci seen cia hneselccneeles icueemeoae Nevin 
GONG TOE sake cc vancakdkbaanvstdekdemecbbencstetienawa Denza 


Cecilia Choral Club. 
RRR 


Mary Calvin Hyatt, who has achieved a prominent posi- 
tion here as a teacher of children on-account of the ex- 
cellent work done, gave a pupils’ recital at Lenox Hall, 
one of our principal girls’ schools, on Wednesday after- 
noon, About fifteen of her pupils took part, and, from all 
accounts, acquitted themselves in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 

Rene 


Clara Meyer is a pianist and teacher whose fame here 
in both directions has been long established, and she well 
deserves the high esteem in which she is held by the mu- 
sical community. She presented her pupils in recital Sat- 
urday night, all of whom gave much pleasure to the 
audience. Especially noteworthy was the performance of 
Louise Schindler, who certainly has a promising future. 
The program follows: 


On the Meadow.......... 
ihe Circus Parade 


pedeseues Lichner 
CévqnestcndladSbuctecdy ceeded Grant-Schaeffer 


Four Little Pieces 


yesendetevadeies seaametnewres wonsulan ...-Haydn 
Frances Becker. 

TEs nd0tkt¢ecdudanedonanaa’ st ececeeecceeeee++Addison Porter 
Jeanette Smith. 

Le Matin (duo for two pianos) .........cccsccccoccccee Chaminade 

Louise Schindler and Lulu Meyer. 

Watehman’s Geng «....-cccscsece péeindntesese¥beandeesenl Grieg 
Martha Meyer. 

POD. ic 4 cows nwes coat nnceuésduunenttese bball babeens Chaminade 
in Boccaccio’s Villa............. ‘a onsudcnndneaae Nevin 
Esther Middendorf. 

Concerto in C minor (first movement) .............0e00. Beethoven 
Louise Schindler 
5O. 0 Re Gdn c deste eidcvichedcicansvesseemeae MacDowell 
RO Bi iennk cad ddacuvcécesute MacDowell 
POE UN hckcsescchiicnnsddainvess ee POT 
Josephine Fritsch. 

Cop AGRE ccktcicadsace Steed ces ocedtcceeseesacs Godard 
Irving Rigg. 

Arabesque ..... Jes ok pd cheese enthadewakaedadene Debussy 
RETO OE Ai Bika osa.iod cv kbaneeeess ss tvodickueseuse Grieg 
Lulu Meyer. 

Memngetieds FUR iv. <i6csnds réamaecsedacds-mcksliaee Liszt 


Louise Schindler. 


Interesting features of the violinists’ convention in 
June will be the contest of violins and the public perform- 
ance of original compositions. It is desired by the guild 
that contesting violin makers and composers communicate 
at once with Victor Lichtenstein, Musical Art Building, 
St. Louis. Composers may submit works in the following 
forms: Sonatas, trios, quartets and quintets. The com- 
positions most likely to have a hearing are those distin- 
guished for their purely American style and content. The 
Guild of Violinists is an outgrowth of the new nationalism 
which is making itself felt in America. One of the pur- 
poses of the guild is to bring to view and foster originality 
in American music. E. R. Kroecer. 


Notes from the Emerich Studio. 


Helena Forti, the operatic and chamber music singer, 
of Dresden, a pupil of Teresa Emerich, recently sang the 
part of Briinnhilde in “Siegfried” with such overwhelming 
success that at the close of the opera the entire orchestra 
arose and joined in the furore of applause with which 
the audience greeted their favorite. Siegfried Wagner 
immediately engaged the artist for the next Bayreuth per- 
formances, where she will be heard as Kundry and Sieg- 
linde. 

Margarete Sylva, who, acting on the advice of her 
teacher, Maestro Emerich, has spent the past season tour- 
ing in Germany and Austria in operatic guest perform- 
ances, has been rewarded not only with the highest honors 
but also with the most satisfactory financial success. At 
her second guest performance in Schwerin, where she 
sang Santuzza and Nedda, she was summoned to the loge 
of the Grand Duke and presented with a gold medal, 
which was accompanied by enthusiastic praise. 
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WP LONDON? 


30A Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., 
London, England, May 17, 1913 








There has been a general cessation of music in the con- 
cert world over the Whitsuntide period. At the opera, 
the German season comes to a close this week and the 
Italian and French season begins May 20 with the double 
bill of In the 
first named opera Alice Nielsen will sing the role of Su 
his first ap- 


“Il Segreto di Susanne’ and “Pagliacci.” 


ume; and in “Pagliacci” Caruso will make 
pearance in several seasons before an English audience. 
nere 

It is an event of great interest that Alice Nielsen, the 
American coloratura singer, will open the regular “grand” 
season of Italian and French opera at Covent Garden, May 
20, when she will appear in, Wolf-Ferrari’s “Il Segreto di 
Susanna.” Miss Nielsen has just completed a very suc- 
cessful season in the United States and Canada in opera 
and in innumerable concert engagements. In fact, her sea- 
son in America has been “one of the longest operatic and 
recital tours on record.” Much interest is felt in her debut 
here and particularly in the role of Susanna, a part in 
which she has scored so great a success throughout the 
United States follows “Il Segreto di Su- 
sanna,” and the entire is sold out at greatly ad- 
which will introduce 


“Pagliacci” 
house 
vanced prices for this double bill, 

Alice Nielsen and Signor Caruso. 

nere 
“Tosca” given the following night, with Destinn 
in the title role, and Sammarco as Scarpia. Thursday 
Melba makes her reentree in “La Boheme,” supported by 
John MeCormack and Scotti. Giojelli della 
Madonna” will bring forward Madame Edvina in the lead- 
in role, in which she has had so great a success both here 
and in America Signor Polacco, who succeeds Signor 
Campanini as leading conductor, will be heard for the first 


will be 


Friday “I 


time on Wednesday in “Tosca.” 


= Veatman Griffith “Recras’ 


RECITALS 
Direetion—DANIEL MAYER, London 


Vocal Studios: Pritt Queen’s R4., St. John’s Wood, LONDON, N. W. 


LITTLE = 


2 Wellington Road, N.W. 











(Leipzig Diploma) 


Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


| THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prob- 
lem of manual flexibility. It develops technic, 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 

Ostrovsky Apparatus and Appliances 


For terms and circulars address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
Musical Institute, 6 Conduit St., London, W. 
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Principal Masters 
H. Ostrovsky 

E. Zimbelist 

A. Osborne 





The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Seng Cycles are te be found in the Catalogue of 


BOOSEY & COL Nisin 


an 
© LONDON 
FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions. 
9 East 17th Street - - New York 


“Aida,” with Destinn, Kirkby-Lunn and Caruso and 

Scotti, will be given May 24, under Signor Polacco. 
neRee 

Oscar Seagle, of Paris, will be in London over the sea- 
son, at 10a Duchess street, Portland place. Mr. Seagle 
has a large class of American pupils, who have come over 
from Paris, to continue their studies with Mr. Seagle 
here in London. Iu September Mr. Seagle will leave for 
the United States, where a tour of recitals has been ar- 
ranged for him for 1913-1914. 


nner 


Great interest centers in the forthcoming production of 
Richard Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos,” which is to be 
given under the auspices of Thomas Beecham and Sir Her- 
bert Tree, at His Majesty’s Theater the end of this month. 
Rehearsals are now in order and the house is said to be 
sold out for the opening night, May 27. On the occasion 
of the premiere of this work, which was at Stuttgart last 
October, interesting reviews were written for THe Mv- 
sicAL Courter by its Berlin and Munich correspondents. 
Doubtless all readers of this paper are familiar with the 
reviews and synopsis of the work as penned by these two 
gentlemen. As a foreword here, however, it may be said 
that the opera is preceded by the Moliére comedy. “Le 
J3ourgeois Gentilhomme,” which takes about an hour and 
a half for performance, and for which some very effective 
music has been written by Richard Strauss. The opera 
then follows on a stage within a stage as an entertainment 
for the “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” and his friends, and 
takes about an hour and a quarter for its unfolding. The 
score reveals many interesting innovations, but comment 
must go over until a hearing of the ensemble has famil- 
iarized one more thoroughly with the many complexities as 
well as with the many instances of great simplicity. As 
the cast was referred to in these columns last week nc 
further reference is necessary. It has not been decided 
who will play the difficult piano solo undertaken by Max 
Pauer in the Stuttgart production. 

eRe 

Muriel Little, the young English soprano, who is gaining 
no little renown in the English Provinces for her clear, 
fresh voice and excellent method of using it, sang recently 
in Norwich with great success. Said the North Walsham 
Post: 

Quite a large 
hall of the Thatched Assembly Rooms, Norwich, on Saturday after- 
noon on the oceasion of the concert given by Muriel Little, of the 
Orchards, Aylsham. Miss Little, who has had all the advantages 
to be derived from a period of studentship at Leipsic Conservatory, 
possesses a charming fresh soprano voice of good compass and 
great flexibility, and should earn for hérself a big reputation. She 
showed herself to be an artist of no mean order, using her cultured 
voice with telling effect. 


and fashionable company gathered in the charming 


And asateacher of voice Miss Little is gaining a well de- 
served position in London. Several pupils heard in a 
pupils’ concert the early part of this year proved the ex- 
cellent ideas of their teacher and her ability to impart her 
knowledge. A second recital is planned for the near fu- 
ture. Miss Little is also well known in Leipsic, where she 
gave several private musicales with her English pupils this 
last winter, It may unreservedly be said that she is a 
young singer with a most promising future as interpreter 
and teacher. 

a nd 


Among the artists who are to be heard in concert work 
within the next fortnight are the following, named in the 
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Dates Now Booking 





M LILLIAN BLAUVELT Prima Donna Soprano 


Returns to America January, 1913 
Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON, Arbuckle Bullding, 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








chronological order of their appearances: Eleanor Hazzard 
Peocock, in a recital of children’s songs and stories; Boris 
Hambourg, in his first London appearance since his return 
from the United States; the second Sunday concert at A! 
bert Hall, with Maggie Teyte, Kreisler and Bachaus as the 
artists; Julia Hostater’s song recital; Arthur Rubinstein’s 
piano recital; the first of two recitals by Harold Bauer, 
Pablo Casals and Jacques Thibaud, May 20, the second 
May 31; the Wagner centenary concert at Albert Hall, with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, under Herr Mengelberg; 
Maggie Teyte’s song recital; Gertrude Lonsdale’s song re- 
cital; the London String Quartet, concert; Henry Had- 
ley’s concert with the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
Tina Lerner, as soloist; the eighth regular London Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert with Lhevinne as soloist; and De 
Pachmann’s piano recital at Queen’s Hall, May 31. 


eee 

The London Symphony Orchestra concerts in May and 
June will be conducted by Mengelberg and Nikisch. Un- 
der Mengelberg, May 26, Lhevinne will be the soloist; and 
with the same conductor Tina Lerner will be the soloist 
June 2. The following concert, June 9, Elgar’s new ode, 
“The Music Makers,” will be given under the composer's 
direction, and with Muriel Foster and the Leeds Philhar- 
monic Choir. Herr Nikisch will conduct the Beethoven 
ninth symphony at this same concert. June 16 will be a 
Beethoven concert under Herr Nikisch and with Pade- 
rewski as soloist in the “Emperor” concerto. The last 
concert, June 23, is of an unique interest. Herr Nikisch 
will conduct Joseph Holbrooke’s symphonic poem, “Les 
Hommages”; piano concerto No. 2, by Sigismund Stojow- 
ski, with the composer as solo pianist; “Three Moods of 
the Sea,” for orchestra, by Dr. Ethel Smythe, and Strauss’ 

“Till Eulenspiegel” tone poem. 

RRR 

At the second and concluding performance of “Der 
Fliegende Hollander” given at Covent Garden, May 16, 
Putnam Griswold made his first appearance in the role of 
Daland, which he interpreted with fine histrionic ability 
and sang with magnificent vocal finish and volume of tone. 
He made a most excellent impression. 


ene 


W. J. Bowden writes as follows from Liverpool: 

“One of the most important musical events that has ever 
taken place in Liverpool has been realized by the produc- 
tion last week of Frederick Jameson’s English paraphrase 
of the four sections of music drama known under the 
title of ‘The Ring of the Nibelungen,’ and which is gen 
erally accepted as the masterpiece of the late Richard Wag- 
ner. The person directly responsible for this achievement is 
Thomas Quinlan, whose now famous company of artists 
has made for itself an international reputation. The entire 
personnel numbers some 170 persons, and the responst- 
bility of controlling this large family is in the hands of the 
brilliant young impresario and his capable lieutenant, W. 
H. Hunt. 

“The short engagement of one week only was opened 
with an excellent performance of ‘Rigoletto,’ the title part 
being played and sung with real distinction by W. J. 
Samuell. Gilda was in the hands of Felice Lyne, whose 
girlish appearance and voice enabled to realize Verdi's de- 
mands with every appearance of ease. Her voice is per- 
haps hardly arrived at its full bloom, but she has an artless 
manner and is intelligent. Maurice d’Oisley made a gal- 
lant Duke, and Karl von Cochem was a sufficiently trucu- 
lent Sparafucile. The following four evenings were de- 
voted to the ‘Ring,’ the cast of the ‘Rheingold’ being as fol- 
lows: 


ROE © eas Cases dd miiawkch cosa aticntulennesthaeeess Robert Parker 
Donner ach kya Oka bo enc rewnr 1 tases ees obaree Graham Marr 
UE vA hacen coven s pUehabs ss eaeehes <h.sseun ¥be ty aewae Ernest Clerc 
RR 56.5% y'e-0.0 eh agin 4 6-0 oe.ere band > pale eeGw mane 08 6 sige een 
Se ee ee ee eerste W. J. Samuell 
OR hav cccle  dadpolh edn’ e hed? caer ese Ohe hee aoe ee 
on ET eo ee Pee ry ere Arthur Wynn 
TT nr EEE Tee Cee. PEEL) Deer a Karl ven Cochem 
i POLE SETEET SOT OUR EE Ee eee eae Edna Thornton 
gh OTT Ten Pe EST CE PPE PAE Te ee Jeanne Broia 
NE ee Per Se PT Tor bores Peer are eee Winifred Holme 
WOME ii cia d's hob hos vues d Shr ess obbabee voneneeeas onl Alice Prowse 
Le rea erate 
Rinaebiile sc Sitacs coc p hk cee lbn besa Else te trae ee Denis 


“This lengthy preface to the Wagner scheme is not per- 
haps of equal musical importance to the other portions, 
but it nevertheless contains some of the master’s most 
characteristic phraseology, although at the very outset we 
have to endure what is sooner or later to become a serious 
objection to the frequent performance of the work. I 
refer to the interminable monologues in regard to which 
Wotan is perhaps the greatest offender. This is no re- 
flection on Parker, whose fine voice and dignified bearing 
were in equal conjunction. In fact, this artist all through 
has commanded unstinted admiration for the courageous 
manner in which he discharged a difficult task. Samuell’s 
Alberich merits special praise, and Marr’s Donner and 
D'Oiseley’s Loge were alike effective. Wynn and Von 
Cochem were vocally equal to their parts, but not in point 
of inches. Edna Thornton had made a close study of 
Fricka and offered it on this occasion with much accept- 
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ance. Jeanne Brola and Alice Prowse also showed con- 
spicuously in their respective departments. 
“For ‘The Valkyrie’ the following were responsible: 


Siswiat  boc bole hs chs Heb ce Ree AR Sapa .. Spencer Thomas 
Wt iaiic Vc kp Navhandetet heb nies 20es Seeeeee ShRS .--Robert Parker 
Hunding ....... Snud das 6 WOT WR ted Relow dees ....-Charles Magrath 
Sieglinde oscccsccccgsvccecess see ee TT eye Florence Easton 
be EER eee Rr ee ee Edna Thornton 
Beteebihe  ..ve ccicncoyeses wainéxy eee ve teeeene- Perceval Allen 
Gerhilde ...ccccccccees ( escceccanee Nita Edwards 
Cheba: 6 cccidisccccvestuk - ~ 7S ipeiesdiseoee Eda _ Bennie 
VE MSE a ees bas tix bae Kae Serer 
Se NGS eg eee awe s ..Helen Juta 
eri te Valkyries Hild Mo 
hrelmwiGe 6 ico sccceicnceses ceceeceeeeeeHilda Morris 
Se, CET Te eeeeseee.-Mabel Dennis 
.......Winifred Holme 


Grimgune 
..-Elsie Williams 


RossweisS€ .....++.- Pe ett, yee 


“I have already alluded to the Wotan and Fricka, both 
of whom maintained their ground. The outstanding fea- 
tures of this chapter were Spencer Thomas and Florence 
Easton, whose respective portrayal of Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde were the positive and negative of each other. Thomas 
has made a big stride forward in his profession, and the 
lady—-whose vivid reading of Elektra last season with the 
Denhof company is not forgotten—acted and sang with 
splendid effect. Perceval Allen also came to the front with 
an interesting view of Briinnhilde, which compared favor- 
ably with that of Agnes Nicholls, who was responsible for 
it on the occasion of the last visit of the Quinlan Company. 

“ ‘Siegfried’ was the most successful all ‘round exam- 
ple of the combined vocal and instrumental talent of the 
company, which included the following names: 


Francis Maclennan 


Shah en vnkd Ohne 0 ths etd asceeereeW es ccektaues 
RENE x behest ce dwecds Vossen Kae weseeeeee OYdney Russell 
Pa eee ..Graham Mart 


The Wanderer ...... .....-Robert Parker 


Charles Magrath 


PAEMET cece scccscesecsereres o6grreteetitodet 
Weed Biv cacnccvcsercacchica mt ......Alice Prowse 
Erde cccsnc Ae EEO ET Coe Si eee sees eee 


Betinahide i. sc cewsevagcesecetibes dvsness esau Perceval Allen 


“The fact that Maclennan was to impersonate the hero 
was in itself enough to raise expectations, which I may 
at once admit were not disappointed. Nothing more spir- 
ited in the output of Wagner has exceeded the fierce en- 
ergy of the ‘Forging Song’ and the ‘sparking’ effects were 
not overdone, as is sometimes the case. I noticed, how- 
ever, that the anvil was made of wood! Beyond that there 
is little to say regarding the others, except that they were 
au courant with the musical demands, if not with the 
actual text. Indeed, this latter drawback was more or less 
in evidence on each occasion, and should be rectified with- 
Possibly the stricture as to the dullness of 


out delay. 


much of the dialogue would be minimized if clearly de- 
claimed. If we are to have opera in English, for heaven's 
sake let us have the words committed to memory and 








A RECENT PICTURE OF PHYLLIS LETT, 
The English contralto. 





pronounced so that they can be understood in the audi 
torium. 

“*The Dusk of the Gods’ engaged the following: 
Eo. iv avunaeneess Geen xben Thomas Meux 
Gunther ..... ion m out eakwenl | wae 
Hagen . PI, Soe: RL ae Srey coccccccosseccimar vou Cochem 
Jeanne Brola 


-Graham Mart 


Gutrune ... dues Seaanes doe ne venue 


brunnhilde .Perceval Allen 


Waltraute ..... ‘ P Edna Thornton 
Alberich ...... ‘ : W. J. Samuell 
First Norn .... Helen Juta 
Second Norn Gladys. Ancrum 
Third Nom ....... Jeanne Brola 
W oglinde etches e Alice Prowse 
Wellgunde .. ..Nita Edwards 


Flosshilde Mabel Dennis 


“The culminating effect of the splendid music is a fitting 
crown to a stupendous creation of poetic fancy and phe 
nomenal imagination. The bulk of the ‘business’ is laid 
upon Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and, in the case of the 
latter Perceval Allen rose to a very high level of dramatic 
intensity and vocal intensity. I regret that I cannot say the 
same in regard to Meux, whose voice is not suited to the 
Wagner periods, although he was otherwise satisfactory. 
But something more than average histrionic power is 
wanted in a case like this. Marr's Gunther was quite 
good and the sinister figure of Hagen was well presented by 
Von Cochem, Jeanne Brola made a graceful study of 
Gutrune and Edna Thornton excelled herself as Waltraute. 
In fact, it was far and away her best contribution to the 
ensemble and indicated that her outlook is not bounded by 
that of the tiresome Fricka. 

‘Last, but by no means least, comes Richard Eckho!d. 
who was responsible for the direction of the four music 
dramas, and whose intimate knowledge of the scores and 
first hand knowledge from Wagner himself, eminently fit 
him for such an exigent task. An orchestra numbering 
some seventy instruments, led by Percy Frostick, responded 
to every appeal, and it may be remarked that the im 
perious demands of the instrumentation were met with 
admirable promptness and complete understanding. Es 
pecially interesting was the treatment of the many deli 
cate soli for woodwind, and the precision and weight of 
the entire corps of players were salient features in a great 
artistic triumph. 

“The company is to embark at Liverpool (after a week 
in Dublin) by one of the Holt liners for the Cape, after 
which New Zealand and Australia will again both be 


visited.” Evetyn KAESMANN, 





Decoration Day Outing. 


A dinner will be tendered the members of Musicolony 
at Musicolony, R. L, on Decoration Day, and members 
from various cities will make the trip and enjoy a day’s 
outing at this already noted place. Improvements and 
developments continue rapidly; already many of the mem- 
bers are having their bungalows built. About 150 people 


are said to have purchased bungalow sites there. 
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{BOSTON 


‘Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., May 24, 1913. 


Boston's first Wagner centenary celebration took place at 
jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 18, under the 
ispices of the Federation of German Societies. The pro- 
gram contained instructive and appreciative discourses on 


the great matter by prominent speakers, as well as bril- 
liant performances of some of his works under the skil- 
ful leadership of Gustav Strube, assisted by sixty members 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra and a male chorus of 
200 voices. On the speakers Prof. Paul Grossman read 


an eloquent eulogy of Wagner in the form of a prologue 
by Paul W. Hoffmann. Joseph Urban, stage director of the 
ston Opera House, made a speech in which he ex- 


plained his theories as to the modern staging of Wagner’s 
operas and the complete unity of music, text and scenic 
effects. In conclusion Louis Elson, the distinguished mu- 
ical writer and critic, gave an interesting discourse. Spe- 
ially designed by Joseph Urban for this occasion was the 
triking symbolical curtain, bearing the name of Richard 
Wagner, which ornamented the back of the stage. These 
selections from Wagner's operas, with Josephine Knight 
singing the soprano solo “Dich Theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hiuser,” were splendidly given by the orchestra and chorus 
ind afforded the Boston public a last opportunity to hear 
Gustav Strube in the capacity of conductor: Overture to 
“Die Meistersinger,” the battle hymn from “Rienzi,” pre- 


lude to “Lohengrin,” “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tann- 
hduser,” the “Sailors’ Chorus” from “The Flying Dutch- 
man” and the overture to “Tannhauser.” 

neRe*e 


The unusually interesting and enjoyable concert given at 
Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening last served to introduce 
ery talented young violinist and once again to reveal the 
familiar pleasures of an ever delightful singer. Percy Le- 
veen, the violinist referred to, is a pupil of Emmanuel On- 
dricek, and shows evidences of an exceptionally good 
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training, beside much native talent. In point of technic, 
phrasing, rhythm, etc., his playing had much to commend 
it and reflected great credit on his instructor as well as 
on himself, but the thing which distinguished this young 
boy and which should take him far on the road to real 
success, was not so much what he had gained from in- 
structors as what he possessed in himself, the keenly sensi- 
tive musical temperament and instinct and the fine earnest- 
ness of purpose which dominated and illumined all his 
work. Two novelties played by Mr. Leveen for the first 
time in this city, with the composer at the piano, were C. 
B. Roepper’s “Adagietto” and “Serenade Etrangere,” both 
pieces well constructed and interesting bits of musical writ- 
ing containing not a little originality. Marie Sundelius was 
the ever delightful singer of the occasion, and it struck 
one upon hearing her that not the least part of the pleasure 
she gives others is the sincere joy she herself puts into her 
work. With this artist one never feels that singing is a 
business or a profession—it just seems as if she sings for 
the sheer love and beauty of this form of human expres- 
sion. A most fortunate personality, too, with a charm 
that is so contagious and irresistible as immediately to 
establish her in sympathy with her audience, is another at- 
tribute which differentiates this singer from so many others. 
A goodly share of the success of this concert was due to 
Clara Tippett, who accompanied both artists. That Ma- 
dame Tippett is not only a vocal instructor of authority, 
but a musician to her finger tips, was evident in the ex- 
quisitely played accompaniments, which followed the per- 
formers with a sympathy and surety that allowed them to 
give of their best. 
ene 

Dr. Karl Muck and Mrs. Muck sailed Saturday morn- 
ing, May 24, on the Prinzess Irene for Genoa. Directly 
upon landing they will go to the Sammering near Vienna, 
where they will stay until the middle of July. From there 
they go to their summer home in Dobelbad near Gratz, 
where they will spend the rest of the summer. 

eRe 

Weston Spies Gale, for several years organist of Em- 
manuel Church, also sailed on the Prinzess Irene. Mr, 
Gale has resigned his position in this city, and will go to 
Munich, where he is to take up the study of orchestral 
conducting. 


RnReR 


Lila Holmes, pupil and assistant of Jessie Davis, of this 
city, sailed on May 8 for several months’ study with Ru- 
dolph Ganz at Clarens, Switzerland. Marjorie Winne- 
wisser, another pupil of Miss Davis, will go in September 
to Berlin to continue her studies for a considerable 
period. 


nee 


The thirteenth meeting of the Townsend-Club took place 
on Monday evening, May 19, when the appendid prograrn 
was given: 

Three songs from The Cycle of Life. .......-..seeeeeeeoreee Ronald 
Prelude. 
Down in the Forest. 
Love, I Have Won You. 
Mildred Green. 


PROOEE on cc Ficse vcrecshscecedeuscnesceeapeevers thes eneanners Franz 

GE ob adoec cove cdecevacenectdvcshedens) Ree aebTLene Franz 

The Rose cataieed.. bod vd ep Ned we Skee wien eka ee eee 
J). M. Sanderson 

Re BG o onnin s o00s5e sutevehbecctstcqusmesnbavewetas Franz 

ee Gi: OU ian oo vedo wc cue's Ones cebevesscuwaseeeenustenne Franz 

Rs Were Lidut a Little Bees... .iipccctctivccsavacnvneustn Franz 


The Buterfly’s Fallen in Love with the Rose............... Franz 
Ce SPOS OE 6s Cudbce ced hades deceeaserehiccenutews Wilson 
Grace Moseley 
Se OE none ccncdn cut i GekMerus caves tacives taseavnw'es Brahms 
Di Sed To ov cnc ence tan aha bahaebis bia cesntcccboviccuns Brahms 
The Disappointed Seremader............c.cccnccccccecececs Brahms 
Gertrude Jameson. 

Allegro Maestoso, from sonata in F minor................ Brahms 
Camsack: Reais tn A CRE o's Sisies ivhedotsscncevacivevsces Poldini 
Capriccio, from suite in D major.........cccccccessccccccce Foote 
Mildred Barton. 

Excerpts from The Rose Maiden. ...........scccscecssesvees Cowen 


Mildred Green, soprano; Alice Reece, contralto; Ralph N. 
Doble, tenor; Clifford W. Lassen, baritone. 
The club has the assistance of J. Arthur Colburn. 

The Townsend Club, which has proved of great helpful- 
ness to its members, consists of fifty odd pupils of Stephen 
S. Townsend, who meet every month and give programs 
such as the above in order to obtain experience in appear- 
ing before audiences. Each member has the privilege of 
inviting a guest and there is usually assisting at these con- 
certs a member of the Hawkins Club, composed of young 
pianists (pupils of Laura Hawkins Townsend), while sim- 
ilarly at the affairs of this organization one of the Town- 
send members assist. 


nner 


The past week at the Symphony Hall “Pops” marked the 
third and last of Mr. Urack’s period as conductor and 
brought two special nights, Harvard Night, May 20, and 
Italian Night, May 21. During his period as leader Mr. 
Urack has not only called forth unqualified approval for 
himself as a conductor, but as a composer as well, his va- 
rious pieces of the lighter and of the more serious order 
revealing true musical inspiration. 

RRrer 

Members of the Chromatic Club were recently enter- 
tained by Mrs. Frederick Leavitt Milliken at “Breaside,” 
her home at Brush Hill, Milton. Alice Eldridge, pianist, 
and Mrs. George Rice, soprano, furnished the musical pro- 
gram. BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 





Newkirk Pupils’ Concert Tonight. 


Aeolian Hall, New York, will be the scene of a festal 
gathering tonight, Wednesday, May 28, by the pupils of 
Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, who will entertain their friends 
in a program of music. In addition to the various solos 
and ensemble numbers, Mrs. Newkirk will direct the Pu- 
pils’ Chorus Club in several selections. The class numbers 
sixty, as follows: Clara Marie Jaeger, Alice Smith, An- 
nette Mark, Elinor Jaeger, Ethel Stull, Katherine Dooley, 
Maude Carver, Marion St. John, Mabel Jackson, Josephine 
Godillot, Adelaide Pons, Helena Millerd, Mary Cassidy, 
May Smith, Kittie Barnum, Elise Meyer, Maude Rubey, 
Margerite Herrera, Lucy Gray, Ethel Becker, Mary Sta- 
ples, Amelia Becker, Mary Lockwood, Bessie Loder, Mabel 
McCarton, Adeline Vega, Marguerite Hubbell, Harriet 
Odell, Grace Burnes, Laura Pollard, Cornelia Odell, Minna- 
bel Block, Margaret Brendlinger, Natalie Mitchell, Frances 
Holmes, Anna Curtis, Marjorie Wells, Laura Sherwood, 
Mrs. H. P. Nickerson, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. Sterling 
Atwater, Mrs. Amos W. Morgan, Mrs. Lewis Pughe, Mrs. 
F. C. Grumman, Mrs. Malcolm Turner Brown, Mrs. James 
A. McGraw, Preston Hart, Porter Morgan, Victor Brun- 
dage, Frank Benedict, Warren Scofield, F. C. Grumman, 
John Foster, D. H. Pollard, Harry Sterling, Leo Williams, 
George Gilman, Forrest Case, Edwin Austin, Ward Van- 
Alstyne and W. O. Taylor. 
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Max Rabinoff to Manage Canadian Opera. 








Arrangements just concluded between Max Rabinoff, of 
New York, and a group of Canada’s influential and 
wealthy citizens, have resulted in Mr. Rabinoff’s engage- 
ment as managing director of the National Grand Opera 
Company of Canada, which is to make a tour of portions 
of this country upon the close of its regular season next 
winter. 

It is Mr. Rabinoff’s, hope to arrange, if possible, for the 
occasional use of the principals of both the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Companies. 

Details already settled are reported to assure to a num- 
ber of cities in the United States from two to ten presen- 
tations of grand opera, while the scope of the season’s 
operations decided upon elsewhere for the National Opera 
Company of Canada are said to be quite comprehensive. 

In addition to giving an eight weeks’ season in Montreal 
—succeeding the Motreal Opera Company, which held 
forth there for three successive years—and five weeks di- 
vided between Ottawa, Toronto and Quebec, there are to 
ensue ten weeks of opera in Havana, Mexico and Guate- 
mala, 

Mr. Rabinoff in 1910 directed a successful grand opera 
season in the City of Mexico. As the manager of Anna 
Pavlowa’s first American tour, in 1910-11—which he is 
to repeat next fall and winter, when the distinguished 
Russian premiere danseuse is to make another visit to 
this country—Mr. Rabinoff has gained his principal rec- 
ognition. 


=— 


“T believe,” said Manager Rabinoff, “that the opportunity 
presented ‘is one of exceptional breadth, and I am taking 
up the work with a view to making the season of the or- 
ganization I have the honor to direct artistically satisfying. 
Above all else, we shall strive to give the finest opera we 
can—musically and scenically. 

“Canada is wonderfully progressive in fostering the 
arts. In all the large cities there is not only an inherent 
love for music, but a gratifyingly keen appreciation for 
that which is good. We shall shorten the Montreal sea- 
son from its former length of twelve weeks to eight, a 
plan certain to work out to the advantage of all concerned. 

“The subscription guaranty already pledged by those 
public spirited men, equals that provided for the former 
company during each of the three years of its operation, 
and I am confident that through the superior performance 
I can supply the general attendance is to be materially 
larger than in other years. 

“T have just returned from Montreal, where steps have 
been taken to reconstruct the stage of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, where the performances there are to be held, 
and also the balcony. I shall sail shortly for Europe to 
engage distinguished artists to appear with the National 
Opera Company of Canada and to make such additional 


engagements of individuals, and for operas which are 
novelties. 

“In the character of its repertory, its productions, and 
its ensemble, I feel confident that the Canadian organiza- 


tion will compare favorably with the best anywhere. The 

















MAX RABINOFF, 
Who has been appointed director-general of the C 
National Opera Company. 


anadian 


demand for a superior opera of serious nature is every- 
where increasing on this side of the Atlantic. That makes 
the duties of the managers hard, but it creates tasks 
worth striving for.” 





MUSIC IN SPOKANE. 
Spokane, Wash., 1913. 

The Lorelei Club made an excellent showing at its re- 
cent concert. With the forty fine voices, under the able 
direction of Joseph D. Brodeur, the chorus sang with ex- 
cellent balance and attack. In Woodman’s “Ashes of 
Roses,” sung with delicate shading and tender feeling, the 
voices blended beautifully; in fact, this was the most fin- 
ished work of the evening, soloists and chorus both: being 
warmly applauded. A local critic seems to voice the opin- 
ion of all who attended, that “If the Lorelei Club con- 
tinues to give us such novelties embodied in such good 
music, it will become far more than locally celebrated.” 
The program follows: 


May 19, 


Prelude en forme de Marche (organ) ..............0006- Guilmant 


Lillian S. Ross. 


Gygag TARR edie was cde eecons creases de cenesd R. H. Woodman 
AO BE TINE 56.6 bik BER Rew eee on bt cees ss gipu ves R. H. Woodman 
Chorus. 

Chanson Provencale (by request), solo and chorus...... Dell’ Acqua 


Pearl Hutton Shrader, 

Hoctorme: Te Tl sc seca ie liacs ceseksceireseentcctveces irnst 
Antoinette Burr, 

Louise Fisher at the piano. 


soprano. 


violinist. 


Chorus of Seraphim and solo, from Paradise Lost....Theo. Dubois 
Mrs. P. W. Lange, soprano. 

Song of the Mountaineer............... C. Despourins (1698-1723) 
Shepherd Song (Gentils Bergers)....../ A. C. Destouches (1672-1749) 
Chorus. 

Magee, 5s Gi ion chs bss adhes stoked ccorgswans cubase Brahms 
George H Greenwood, pianist. 

A Page from Homer (prelude cantata) ....... .- Rimsky-Korsakov 
Trio and Chorus, 

Pearl Hutton Shrader, soprano; Marie Scammell-Smith, 
mezzo contralto; Mrs. A. A. Kraft, contralto. 


Theat COR NG os Cus take ves c cexuen'esselaccce Sullivan-Bartlett 
Mrs. J. J. Cadigan, Mrs. L. L. Parent, Mrs. C. C. Me- 
Eachran, Mrs. H. Crothers, Lillian La Rue. 

Re 


While plans are rapidly forming for the June Pow-Wow, 
there are rumors of consolidating the two leading musical 


clubs, the Lorelei and the Mendelssohn. Rehearsals have 
not beeen called, but the music has been selected, so that 
there is a prospect of an inspiring concert for the closing 
of the big celebration. 

RRR, 

G. Herbst, violinist, and Ina Herbst-Wright, soprano, 
made such a favorable impression when they appeared at 
the Mendelssohn Club concert late in April that they have 
heen engaged for the Spirit Lake Chautauqua. 

RRR, 

Pupils’ recitals have been very numerous of late, and 
announcements are rapidly appearing for other recitals to 
be held during the next month. 

ReRrer 

Thyrza Burch, artist pupil of Sam Lamberson, gave an 

interesting and finished program on May 1. 
Ree 

The violin pupils of Leroy Gesner will give an elaborate 
program on Friday evening, May 23. 

zee 

Master Frithjof Eid, a promising young pupil of George 
Buckley, will appear Friday, May 23 

nerRre 

Assisted by Alma Dilworth, violin pupil of Leroy Gesner, 
Hulda Bogstad, a pupil of Edward Tillson, will give a pi- 
ano recital at Filer’s Hall, Friday, May 23. 

Etmo M. MINEHART. 





The Grand Ducal Music School in Weimar celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary by a festival concert in which 
characteristic compositions by its first three directors, Carl 
Miillerhartung, E. W. Degner and Waldemar von Bauss- 
nern, were heard. The school, which was greatly assisted 
by the efforts of Franz Liszt and Hans von Biilow, has 
grown from a modest beginning into an institution of im- 
portance, an operatic school having been added in 1884 
at the desire of the Grand Duke Carl Alexander. 


BYFORD RYAN 
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Chicago, IIL, May 25, 1913. 

Last || r day evening, May 20, at the Studcbaker Thea 
operatic performance by students of the Herman 
rie tudios, under the direction of Mr. Devries, was 
en Excerpts from “Carmen,” “Lakme’’ and “Aida” 
ade up the program. In the second act of “Carmen” 


thr, in the title role, disclosed a good mezzo 

prano voice and histrionic talent; Ralph Errolle, tenor, 
ha st been engaged by Campanini for the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, made a handsome Don José, and 
ng tl Flower Song” exceptionally well; Harry D. 
Sulcer, who in private life is Western manager of the ad- 
ing department of the Chicago Tribune, made a vig 
voiced Escamillo, The quintet was well 


und we 
rendered by Hazel Eden Mudge (Frasquita), Gabrielle 
(Mercedes), Dan S. Denton (Dancaire), Leroy 
Wetze! (Remendado), and Marie Yahr (Carmen). The 
I appeared in “Carmen” were: Montgomery 

ite, who revealed a sonorous basso voice at Zuniga; 
Bartlett, a well groomed Morales, and Henry Hu 

rty, in the smaller part of Lillas Pastia. In the second 
Lakme,” Ruth Coffin, in the title role, shared the 

honors of the performance with Ralph Errolle, who ap 
ed Gerald, Associated in the success may be men 
ned Ethel Doud, who sang well the music allotted to 
Mall Martha Thomas and Gabrielle Claus, the latter 
two being heard respectively as Helen and Rose, both 
marked ability for operatic work; Anna Dowdal! 
in excellent Mrs. Benson and Frederick T. Blum gave 
int of himself as Frederick. Especially note- 

rt was the singing of Nilakantha by Harry Thomson, 



































BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 





SUMMER NORMAL.June 23 to July 26, 1913 
Classes in Technic, Ear Training. Har- 
mony. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical nmr fs Interpretation. Anal- 

ysis. Round Tabies. WEEKLY RE- 
tITALs AND LECTURES. 

‘pecial Courses in Expression, Dramatic Art, 
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he Bush Ten ple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACE STEWART POT FER, who has spent five years in 
kurope with Lese Ro. and Busoni and has met with tri- 
mphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in May and will accept a limited number of 
students For catalog and special literature address: 


Mr. Epwarp 





Registrar. 


uot STEVENSON 2252 "° 





SCHWENKER, 














CELENE LOVELAND "=x 


"Phone Hyde Park 3332 


the possessor of an uncommonly good baritone voice; Dan 
Denton, in the small part of Hadji, completed the cast. 
The real treat of the evening, however, was the rendition 
of the third act of “Aida,” in which Hazel Eden Mudge, 
in the title role, probably won the success of the evening. 
Mrs. Mudge is a full fledged professional singer and has 
appeared at many of her teacher’s operatic performances 
or concerts given under the same auspices during the past 
two years. She did herself and her teacher proud by the 
manner in which she voiced the role of the Ethiopian 
Princess. Her rich, mellow voice was heard to advantage 
and her success was well deserved. Ralph Errolle showed 
marked ability as Radames, while Harry Thomson strength- 
ened the good opinion previously formulated, singing the 
role of Amonasro as well as many professional singers 
Ethel Doud, as Amneris, and Montgomery White, as 
Ramfis, were highly satisfactory. The chorus included 
some twenty students from the classes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Devries. A special word of praise can be given 














LOUISE HATTSTAEDT. 


to Mr. Devries, not only on account of his admirable 
piano accompaniments, but also because he was able to 
present such a worthy performance with his students. Mr. 
Devries has given many operatic performances in Chicago, 
but none ever equalled his presentation of the third act 
of “Aida,” RRR, 

This afternoon, Sunday, May 25, Cave Thompson, the 
blind pianist, was heard at the Whitney Opera House. 
Mr. Thompson, who is one of the most popular artists in 
Chicago, highly pleased his large audience, winning much 
applause after each number. 

nme 

Pauline Edwards, pupil of Celéne Loveland, gave a re- 

cital at the home of her teacher, at 1354 East Fifty-third 
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street, Saturday evening, May 24. <a McRoy, so- 
prano, and Beulah Houston, accompanist, were the assist 
ing artists. 

RRR, 

Frederik Frederiksen has changed his residence addre:s 
to 543 Oakdale avenue. Mr. Frederiksen, who also has 
a studio at 426 Fine Arts Building, announces a normal 
summer school, which will open June 1 and close August 
I, 1913. 

eRe 

The department of expression of the American Con- 
servatory, under the direction of Frances Marie Donovan, 
presented four playlets at the Whitney Opera House, on 
Saturday afternoon, May 24. “A Night in Avigon” and 
“The Suffragette” attracted particular interest, and “A 
Flower of Yeddo” and “The Smith Mystery” are likewise 
charming sketches. “A Night in Avignon” deals with the 
love of Petrarch for Laura and mirrors the Renaissance 
conflict between the religious beliefs of that day and pagan 
ideals. Two of the dances in the play are copied after the 
ballet of the fourteenth century. 

nee 

Hattie E. Glander gave a piano recita! at the Humboldt 
Park Parish House, under the auspices of the Philatheans, 
Tuesday evening, May 20. She was assisted by C. Gordon 
Wedertz at the second piano: Ethel Lieth, soprano, and 
J. Edward Loeber, violinist. The program included “Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Beethoven,” for two pianos, by 
Saint-Saéns; “Polonaise Brillante,” by Weber-Liszt; “Con- 
cert Etude,” MacDowell; twelfth rhapsody, by Liszt; 
“Cantique d’Amour,” by Liszt; “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” Saint-Saéns,” and “Song of the Purtza,” by Kelar 
Bela. 

RRR 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, who is under the man- 
agement of Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, scored another big 
success last Monday evening, May 19, in Champaign, III. 
She also sang with great success, in Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Choral Society, at the Y. M. C. A. 
last Wednesday evening, May 21. 

nee 

Celéne Loveland has sent to this office a prospectus an- 
nouncing her normal class for the summer of 1913, which 
will consist of a six weeks’ term. 

eRe 

Arthur Dunham, the well known organist and conductor. 
has severed his connection as organist with the Chicago 
Apollo Club. Mr. Dunham had been the organist with 
that famous organization since 1898, and his resignation 
was due to his many other occupations. In the last two 
years he has founded the Sinai Orchestra, which he con- 
ducts, and has been elected conductor of the Lyric Glee 
Club of Milwaukee. Since last spring the Chicago Cham- 
ber of Commerce has formed a maennerchor and has 
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placed Mr. Dunham at his head. Besides presiding at the 
musical destinies of the above mentioned organizations Mr. 
Dunham remains organists and choir director of Sinai Tem- 
ple, and next season will appear, as heretofore, in con- 
cert and recital. Mr. Dunham’s successor as organist with 
the Chicago Apollo Club is Edgar A. Nelson, president of 
the I. M. T. A. and teacher at the Bush Temple Con- 
servatory. Ree, 

Marion Green appeared recently at the festival held in 
Valparaiso, Ind. The appended press notices attest to his 
success: 
him is 
an inspiration. His work last evening only added emphasis 
already Aside having 
a wonderful voice, Mr. Green’s ability to impersonate the character 
which he sings is of the highest order.—Valparaiso Vidette, May 9, 
1913. 


Mr. Green has appeared here several times and to hear 


always 


to what has been said of his talent. from 


Mr. Green sang with incomparable dignity and purity of style 


the difficult recitative, “Nay, Why Should All the Gladness”; the 
duet by Mr. Green and Miss Brown was one of the delights of the 
evening.—Valparaiso Messenger, May 9, 1913. 

RRR 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the popular Chicago pianist, 
played her forty-ninth appearance this season on Tuesday 
evening, May 20, at La Grange, Ill. Mrs. Ryder is very 
busy now making arrangements for her next year’s pro- 


RRR 


grams. 
A recital by Adelaide Lewis, contralto, and Edgar A. 
Nelson, accompanist, assisted by Guy Herbert Woodard, 


violinist, and members of the ensemble class of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, took place at Recital Hall, Friday 
evening, May 23. The program opened with the César 
Franck sonata, first and fourth movements, played by Mr. 
Woodard and Annie Thompson. Miss Lewis’ first group 
consisted of classical songs by Schumann, Beethoven and 
3rahms. The Grieg sonata in G major, first 
was well rendered by Mr. Woodard and Lucille Wallace. 


movement, 


In her second group Miss Lewis was heard in Paladihl’s 
“Chanson Russe,” Hahn’s Ailes” 
and in “A Southern Light,” by Mr. 
Woodard Katherine Bailey first 
movement, by Huber. Miss Lewis concluded the program 


“Si mes vers avaient des 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
and played the sonata, 
with a group of English songs, which consisted of a well 
“A Spirit Flower,” by a former 
The other se- 


“The 


written number entitled 
Chicagoan, Campbell-Tipton, now in Paris. 
“A Fairy Song,” by Schwindler, and 
by Salter. 

RnRre 


is playing unusually late this 


lections were 
Lamp of Love,” 


Willard, 
having a Michigan recital as late as 


Carolyn pianist, 
June. Pros- 
pects for her next season are unusually good. She 
give her annual recital in the Fine Arts Theater early in 
the autumn, and will include on her program a number of 
Miss Willard’s class this year has 
been especially interesting in point of artistic achievement, 


season, 
will 


interesting novelties. 
and her pupils have been heard in a number of recitals. 
Luella Sweet appeared with success on the benefit program 


for the Convalescents’ Home, April 17, and Clara Len has 


just returned from a successful five weeks’ tour of the 
Middle West with Katherine Ridgway. Miss Willard has 
had so many requests for lessons from visiting pianists 


this summer that she has decided to teach an eight weeks’ 
course, which she will conduct at her summer home, Union 
City, Mich., a small and picturesque town on the St. Joe 


River, about four hours from Chicago; the term will ex- 


tend from June 30 to August 18. Miss Willard believes it 
would be desirable for students to have an open air sum- 
mer course in an attractive country location, where living 
expenses are much less than in a large city. 
zRre*e 

of compositions by 
announced by the American Con- 


An annual program members of 
Adolf Weidig’s class is 
servatory of Music to take place at Kimball Hall, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 31. The compositions to be pre 
sented by the students of Mr. Weidig will, in the major.ty 
Clara J. Rubey will 
Clarence Loomis 


of cases, be played by the composers. 
play her piano intermezzo and prelude: 
will play the accompaniments for Frank Parker, baritone 
will Mr. Robert Birch 
will supply the accompaniments to his romance for violin 
piano, Mabel Woodworth, 
Richard Canterbury will preside at the piano, ac- 
Johnson, contralto, who will ren- 
The sonata for piano 


who sing Loomis’ negro songs; 


and which will be played by 
violinist ; 
companying Jennie F. W. 
der four of Mr. Canterbury’s songs. 
and violins, in C major, by John Palmer, will be played by 
and Miss Woodworth. Helena Stone Ter- 
genson will play her own harp study for the left hand 
and three other harp composition from her own pen. Her- 
bert E. Brewster, 
assisted by Virginia Paul, the two artists being teach- 
Wood Chase School of Musical Arts. A 
harp and violin composition by Mrs. Torgerson will be 
played by the and Miss Woodworth and the 
program will be concluded with a fantasie for two pianos 
the and Kurt 


the composer 


Hyde’s songs will be rendered by George 
tenor, 
ers at the Mary 


composer 


by Clarence Loomis, played by composer 
Wanieck, member of the faculty of the American Conser 
vatory of Music. RRR 


The Bush Temple Conservatory students of the school 
of expression will give two recitals under the direction of 
May Julia Riley at the Bush Temple Lyceum, Wednesday 
May 28, and Thursday evening, May 29. 

nee 


advanced piano students of the 


evening, 


The 
American 
mencement concert took place last Saturday 
Kimball Hall. Eleven participated, performing eleven dif 
ferent unusual order 


annual contest by 
for playing at the coming com- 
afternoon, at 


Conservatory 


concertos. The playing was of an 


of excellence, arousing much applause on the part of the 


large audience. Marie Kryl, fourteen years of age, gave 
5S - - 

a remarkable performance of the “Spanish Rhapsody,” by 
Busoni-Liszt. The remaining two successful candidates 


who played the fifth concerto by 
Mandelbaum, 
herself by her performance of the Moszkowski concerto. 


were Frederick Persson, 


Saint-Saéns, and Birdie who distinguished 


Arthur Dunham, Eric De Lamarter and Edward Moore 
were the adjudicators. 
nee 
Clarence Eidam, pianist, will present Elizabeth Laymen 


Auditorium Recital Hall, next Thursday 


RRR 


by the department of expres 


recital in 
evening, May 20. 
A dramatic 
of the American Conservatory, 
rection of Frances Marie Donovan, 
May 24, at the Whitney Theater. The comedies 
Flower of Yeddo,” “The Smith Mystery,” 
and “A Night in Avignon.” During the 
Hills Guhl, Rosamond 
supplied the musical entertainment 
Rene Devries 


in a 


performance 
sion given under the di 
took place last Sat 
urday, 
given were “A 
“The Suffragette” 
Marie 


intermission and 


Wrage, 


soprano, 
violinist, 
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May Allport. 
\llport, the Chicago pianist, passed away at Sfax, 
on April 18, burial taking in the same local- 
April 20 
Allport left Chicago two years ago to travel in 
| in March of the present year she undertook 
Mediterranean from Palermo 











place 


yurney across the 


The long 
her, and she 


She was 


ourney over the desert proved too 
died surrounded by missionary 
buried in the cemetery until 
French colonial department will 


French 
time when the 
ue a permit for the removal of her body to her own 
ntry 
Miss 
o musical world. She 
»f the Amateur -al Club 
* moving in the 
itly and “The Little 
nasters, but her 
ume thre 
Watson, of Chicago. 


Since 1875 Allport’s influence was well known in 


Chicag was one of the founders 
For many years she also was 
programs of the Fort 
studied with Euro- 


Musk 
spirit musical 
Room oe She 
greatest musical inspiration, how 


vugh the technical and artistic instruction of 


Leonard B. Marshall. 
iard Babbidge Marshall, 
usical life and 
at the 


60 West Newt 


long identified prominently 
education in Boston, Mass., died 
Mrs. V. P. Peirce, at 
had been ill only a short 


May 23 home of his sister, 
yn street. He 
time and succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. 


Mr. Marshall had been connected with the Boston pub- 
hools for fully half first for a time as in- 

r and later as assistant director, which position he 
1 at the death. 


a century, 


In his earlier associations 
was contemporaneous with the late 
is Eichberg, also with J. B. Sharland and Henry Holt, 
which last named instructor Mr 
of the series of 

| Music Course 


time of his 


he school he 


Marshall was co- 
instruction books known as the 


Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 
South Bethlehem, Pa., May 26, 1913. 

The final round of rehearsals for the Bach Festival to 
be held at Lehigh University Friday and Saturday, May 
30 and 31, began with the assembling of singers in Packer 
Memorial Church yesterday afternoon. With the great 
black covered platform filled with 315 singers, including the 
choir of 100 boys and girls, the scene presented a fine in- 
dication of what the audiences will see and hear when the 
festival is in progress. Judging from the excellent tonal 
quality as well as the fine volume in yesterday’s practice, 
the beautiful “St. Matthew’s Passion” and the mighty 
“Mass” will be sung as never before in America. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, will go to Philadelphia 
three times during the early part of this week to meet the 
forty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra who will 
assist at the festival. There will also be two orchestra 
rehearsals in Packer Church. While in Bethlehem, the 
Philadelphia musicians will be quartered in the university 
dormitories, an arrangement that proved most satisfactory 
at the 1912 festival. 

The soloists will arrive in town in ample time for their 
rehearsals alone and with the choir. Their roles in the 
Bach Festival, besides being of unusual techyjcal diffi- 
culty, make exceptional demands upon the singers in the 
way of interpretation and religious feeling. With this in 
mind, they have given their lines proportionate study and 
thought under the general direction of Dr. Wolle, who is 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost students of Bach 
in the country. The soloists to appear at Bethlehem on 
Friday and Saturday are: Grace Kerns, soprano; Flor- 
Mulford and Margaret Adsit Barrell, contraltos; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Horatio Connell and Edmund A. 
Jahn, basses. 


ence 





Jamaica Musical Art Society. 
The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Jamaica Musical Art Society of Jamaica, N. Y., was held 
on Monday evening, May 19. The following officers were 
elected: Percy G. James, president; Richard W. Reeves, 
vice-president; M. P. Coffin, secretary; J. Fletcher Watts, 
treasurer; Carrie A. Lewis, business manager; Dexter H. 


Walker, chairman of the orchestral committee; H. Den- 
ton Bastow, director. Mr. Watts and Miss Lewis were 
re-elected to their respective positions. 

Plans for the coming year were discussed and it was 
decided to hold three concerts, one in the autumn, another 
in mid-winter and the last in the early spring. The 
organization is still young, but its productions thus far 
have been of a very high order. 





Franz Egenieff in Berlin. 

The following Berlin tribues refer to Franz Egenieff, 
the noted baritone and lieder singer, who is to make an 
American tour beginning in October, 1913, and continuing 
until June, 1914, under the management of the Concert 
Direction M. H. Hanson, New York: 


The opera’s excellent baritone, Franz Egenieff, gave a lieder 
abend at Bechstein Hall. The warm and intelligent art of the 
singer, assisted by the exemplary distinctiveness of his diction, gained 
for him continuous and well-deserved applause.—Berliner Tageblatt, 
March 30, 1913. 


The art of singing is not dead. One could convince oneself 
thereof last night at the Bechstein Saal. Franz Egenieff gave a 
lieder abend which showed the excellent Kammersadanger in full 
possession of his great art, his beautiful voice, and his, by now, 
proverbial interpretation —Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, March 28, 1913. 

(Advertisement.) 
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WANTED—For opera companies now being organized, 
distinguished singers of experience; artists able to sing 
in English, Italian and French, and also for concert 
work. Only first class artists need apply. All applica- 
tions will be treated in strictest confidence. Address 
“GRAND Opera,” care of Musical Courier. 





WANTED—A man to take position as Director of Music 
in a Southern College. Must have good foreign train- 
ing and be a brilliant pianist, with the ability to direct 
and draw patronage. Salary $2,000 and home. Address 
THe INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Macheca Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
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OBITUARY 


May Allport. 














\llport, the Chicago pianist, passed away at Sfax, 
pril 18, burial taking place in the same local 

1 20 
lport left Chicago two years ago to travel in 
March of the present year she undertook 
rney across the Mediterranean from Palermo 
The long journey over the desert proved too 
her, and she died surrounded by missionary 
1 She was buried in the French cemetery until 
vhen the French colonial department will 
he removal of her body to her own 


nce 1875 Miss Allport’s influence was well known in 


» musical world. She was one of the founders 

mateur Musical Club. For many years she also was 

pirit in the musical programs of the Fort 

l d “The Little Room.” She studied with Euro 

her greatest musical inspiration, how 
through the technical and artistic instruction of 

I tsor f Chica 
{ 


Leonard B. Marshall. 


Leonard Babbidge Marshall, long identified prominently 
1 life and education in Boston, Mass., died 
it the home of his sister, Mrs. V. P. Peirce, at 
Newton street He had been ill only a short 

and succumbed t n attack of pneumonia 
M farshall had been connected with the Boston pub 
for fully half a century, first for a time as in- 
later as assistant director, which position he 
it the time of his death. In his earlier associations 
hools he was contemporaneous with the late 
i] vith J. B. Sharland and Henry Holt, 
hich last named instructor Mr. Marshall was co 
series of instruction books known as the 


1 Music Course 


eM 262 Te ERMA ALF 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 





[May 28, 1913. 











Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 
South Bethichem, Pa., May 26, 1913. 

The final round of rehearsals for the Bach Festival to 
be held at Lehigh University Friday and Saturday, May 
30 and 31, began with the assembling of singers in Packer 
Memorial Church yesterday afternoon. With the great 
black covered platform filled with 315 singers, including the 
choir of 100 boys and girls, the scene presented a fine in- 
dication of what the audiences will see and hear when the 
festival is in progress. Judging from the excellent tonal 
quality as well as the fine volume in yesterday’s practice, 
the beautiful “St. Matthew’s Passion” and the mighty 
“Mass” will be sung as never before in America. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, will go to Philadelphia 
three times during the early part of this week to meet the 
forty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra who will 
assist at the festival. There will also be two orchestra 
rehearsals in Packer Church. While in Bethlehem, the 
Philadelphia musicians will be quartered in the university 
dormitories, an arrangement that provéd most satisfactory 
at the 1912 festival. 

The soloists will arrive in town in ample time for their 
rehearsals alone and with the choir. Their roles in the 
tach Festival, besides being of unusual technical diffi- 
culty, make exceptional demands upon the singers in the 
way of interpretation and religious feeling. With this in 
mind, they have given their lines proportionate study and 
thought under the general direction of Dr. Wolle, who is 
acknowledged to be one of the foremost students of Bach 
in the country. The soloists to appear at Bethlehem on 
Friday and Saturday are: Grace Kerns, soprano; Flor- 
ence Mulford and Margaret Adsit Barrell, contraltos; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Horatio Connell and Edmund A. 
Jahn, basses. 





Jamaica Musical Art Society. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the 
Jamaica Musical Art Society of Jamaica, N. Y., was held 
on Monday evening, May 19. The following officers were 
elected: Percy G. James, president; Richard W. Reeves, 
vice-president; M. P. Coffin, secretary; J. Fletcher Watts, 
treasurer; Carrie A. Lewis, business manager; Dexter H. 


Walker, chairman of the orchestral committee; H. Den- 
ton Bastow, director. Mr. Watts and Miss Lewis were 
re-elected to their respective positions. 

Plans for the coming year were discussed and it was 
decided to hold three concerts, one in the autumn, another 
in mid-winter and the last in the early spring. The 
organization is still young, but its productions thus far 
have been of a very high order. 





Franz Egenieff in Berlin. 

The following Berlin tribues refer to Franz FEgenieff, 
the noted baritone and lieder singer, who is to make an 
American tour beginning in October, 1913, and continuing 
until June, 1914, under the management of the Concert 
Direction M. H. Hanson, New York: 

The opera’s excellent baritone, Franz Egenieff, gave a lieder 
abend at Bechstein Hall. The warm and intelligent art of the 
singer, assisted by the exemplary distinctiveness of his diction, gained 


for him continuous and well-deserved applause.—Berliner Tageblatt, 
March 30, 1913. 





The art of singing is not dead. One could convince oneself 
thereof last night at the Bechstein Saal. Franz Egenieff gave a 
lieder abend which showed the excellent Kammersdanger in full 
possession of his great art, his beautiful voice, and his, by now, 
proverbial interpretation —Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger, March 28, 1913. 

(Advertisement. ) 
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WANTED—For opera companies now being organized, 
distinguished singers of experience; artists able to sing 
in English, Italian and French, and also for concert 
work, Only first class artists need apply. All applica- 
tions will be treated in strictest confidence. Address 
“Granp Opera,” care of Musical Courier. 





WANTED—A man to take position as Director of Music 
in a Southern College. Must have good foreign train- 
ing and be a brilliant pianist, with the ability to direct 
and draw patronage. Salary $2,000 and home. Address 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 
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